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PREFACE. 


I N recent years there has been an enormous amount of 
study of the religions of India and the allied people 
of ancient Bactria and Persia; and we may now form 
definite opinions as to many questions which in previous 
ages were not understood. There can be little doubt of 
the great antiquity of the religious ideas represented 
by the Yedas, extending probably to a thousand years 
before Christ. We see in them that the early belief in 
numerous spirits superintending departments of nature 
had become crystalli.sed into poetry of a high order in 
the hands of a series of religious poets; and we realise 
too the common origin of numerous ideas about religion 
and the gods which both the early Aryan Hindus and the 
Greeks had. We find in them a worship of the Powers of 
Nature personified, which was in many Avays of an ele¬ 
vating nature. Ideas of immortality and a future life 
are by no means absent. Later on, we find expressions 
pointing to the existence of ancestor worship and the 
tendency to d(‘ificatiou of departed heroes. 

In still later times the remarkable attainments of many 
Hindus, both in philosophy and in legislation, Avere dis¬ 
played in such books as the Brahmanas, the Upanishads, 
and the laws of Manu; and by this time the Brahmans 
had made themselves of vital importance as a religious 
caste, without whom the Hindus could not attain or 
keep ceremonial and religious purity. Henceforward 
the Hindu system presents a remarkable combination of 
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degeneration into polytheism with degrading rites, and 
of' movements aiming at elevation and reform. The 
later of these have been Sikhism and the Brahmo Somaj, 
to which considerable reference will be made in the 
following pages. 

Buddhism is really an offshoot of early Brahmanism, 
and was in part a revolt against the iron tyranny of the 
Brahmans, in part a revolt against polytheism and a re¬ 
action towards unbelief in any knowledge of the gods or 
certainty of immortality. The idea of seeking absorp¬ 
tion in the Infinite was however conjoined with a practical 
moral discipline that long gave Buddhism an enormous 
vitality and power of increase. Latesr, like most religions, 
it became degraded, practically polytheistic, and full of 
meaningless or superstitious rites. In power to develop 
and influence people for good it appears now to be far 
inferior to Hinduism. 

Zoroastrianism was a simpler yet a kindred system, 
reversing early Vedism in some curious features. In its 
simple worship of God by the symbol of fire it had a 
lofty side. In its conception of a dual governjnent of the 
universe by good and evil jjowers it contributed most 
importantly to world-philosophy. It never appears to 
have degenerated like Hinduism, for Mohammedanism 
violently expelled it, and was manifestly a higher religion. 
Until modern days its few surviving representatives were 
sunk in ignorance even of their own religion ; bit a re¬ 
vival of learning has taken place among the Parsees, 
which bids fair to keep their religion alive in its purer 
aspects for a long time. 
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UllilllU (rBOM A BATI>E WCTCBB). 


CHAPTER L 

, Cljc ©ailii) lAeligion* 

Analogies to Greek and Soman KeUglon—Date of the Klg-7eda, anterior to 
writing—Language ot Blg-Veda—Religious basis -The earliest bjmms— 
Vorsblp of powers of Nature personlSed—Djaus and Prltblvl (beaven 
and eartb)—Tbe origin of tblngs—Mltra and Vamna—Indra, tbe god of 
tbe clear blue sky—Tbe Haruts, or storm-gods—Tbe sun-gods, Surya 
and SaTltrl—Pusban-Soma, tbe Indian Bacchus or Dionysus-Dsbss, 
tbe dawn goddess-Agnl, tbe god of ore—Trasbirl-Tbe Asvlns—Brab- 
manaspaU—Vlsbnu-Yama, and a future life—Virtues rewarded by 
beawen—Future punishment—Transition to monotheism and pantheism 
—Visvakannan—Absence of later Hindu doctrines—Organisation of early 
Hindus—Horals—The other Vedas—Tbe Brahmanas—Human sacrifice— 
Animal sacrifice—Tradition of a flood—Immortality—Idea of tbe sun's 
course—Origin .of caste—Self-assertion of Brahmans-Nature of tbe 
Brahmanas — Household sacrifices — Purification—Fasting—Bstablish- 
ment of sacrlflclal fires-Tbe Dpanlsbads—Tbe syllable Om—Tbe origin 
of the world In ether—The Atman, or self-existent—The STStas-vatara- 
Transmigration of souls—Purpose of the Dpanlshads. 

W HATEVER may have been tlio history of the 
Aryans, by whom the Vedas were produced, pre¬ 
vious to their entering India, it is certain that when they 
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did so, long beforo Buddliism took its rise, in tlio sixth 
century n.c., tboy had developed religious ideas 
and conceptions which present singular anaJo- 
Koznan gies and similarities to those wdiich appear 
to be most primitive among the Greeks; and 
which suggest, if they do not prove,, that the Euro¬ 
pean and Hindu Aryans sprang from a common stock. 
When we find their divinities U-rmed “ devas/’ or “ tho 
shining ones,” and recognise the same word in the 
Latin Dens, divinity; when wo compare the Dj-ausli- 
pitar (Heaven-Eather) of Sanskrit, with Jupiter or Dies- 
pter of Romo, and Iho Zeus of Greece; Vanina, the 
encompassing sky in Sanskrit, with Otiranos Uranus ip 
Greek; and many other like words, we cannot help realis¬ 
ing that, strange as it might seem at first, Bralimauism 
and Greek and Latin religion sprang from a similar 
source. And it is not very important whicdi is the ohlcr. 
Wo know that the Hindu sacred hooks, tlie Vedas,—at 
any rate some of them,—are among the oldest of extant 
human compositions, and exhibit to u.s some of tho earliest 
human idea,s that were handed down by writing.' 

Tho best opinions place the date of tho Eig-Voda some¬ 
where between SOU and 1200 n.c. Tho collection consists 
of ton books, containing altogether 1,017 hymns; eight 
Date of tao out of ten hooks begin with hymns addressed 
Eig-veda. to Agni, and others addressed to .Tndra follow. 
It appears probable that at lea.st two dist inct generations 
or series of authors composed them, the later being more 
imitative and reflective; and it is probable that some of 
the hymns date from a period earlier even than 12lX) n.c. 
In tho whole scries there is no reference to aiiythmg con- 
Anterior to nccted with writing, and tliis suggests that tliey 
writing. jy.g relatively anterior to the Book of Exodus, 
where “hooks” and writing are distinctly mentioned. 
Even long after the period of tho Eig-Voda, writing 


> See Mnir, •; Original Sanskrit Texts ■’ (If); Max Muller, '• Hiefory of 
Ancient Sanskrit Literature,*' ‘•Lectuies on tlio Oiigiii and OrowtlL of Re¬ 
ligion,” •• Sacred Books of the East ” (M. M); Sir Monier WiUiams, 
“Hinduism*’ (M. W.), Sir W. W. Hunter. ••India:” 
H. H. Wilson’s works. 
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is never mentioned. Thus wo must ascribe the preser¬ 
vation of those wonderful coUectioiis entirely to memory, 
which is, no doubt, equal to the task. Many years, we 
know, are still regularly spent by Brahmans in the slow, 
methodical learning and repetition of their sacred literar 
ture ; and there is every sign of tliis habit having been 
handed down from a period when no other means of 
preserving the Vedas existed. In ancient compositions, 
later tlian the Rig-Veda, we are told in detail every event 
ill the life of a Brahman, but there is no mention of his 
learning to write. It is not till we come to the Laws of 
Mam^ that writing is spoken of. 

The very language of the Rig-Veda is a further con¬ 
firmation of its antiquity. The words are so difficult of 
explanation as to have given rise to extensive Lan^iage of 
commentaries ever since. When the words are ms-veda. 
known, groat differences of opinion arise a.s to how tljey 
are to bo connected together, or what idea they represent. 
Often the most pnorilo or irrelevant things (to us) are 
interspersed among the loftiest sentiments, and great 
verbosity alternates with the most terse and pregnant 
ajihorisms. This precludes the idea of single authorship 
of any considerable portions. In fact, early Hindu htera- 
tnre was not concerned about authorship in the modem 
sense. The word Veda, meaning “ knowledge,” clearly 
refers to Uivino knowledge, imagined as proceeding like 
breath from the solf-oxistent Spirit, and inspiring a class 
of sages called Rishis ; and thus it is hold to this day to 
bo absolutely infallible. 

The general form of the Vedas ia that of the simplest 
lyrical poetry, with a not very regular metrical flow; 
and the matter is almost exclusively religions, neiigious 
This fact is regarded as due largely to the 
character of the people. “ No great people, surely,” said 
Prof. Whitney, “ever presented the spectacle of a develop¬ 
ment more predominantly religious; none ever grounded 
its whole fabric of social and political life more ^solutely 
on a religious basis; none ever meditated more deeply 
and exclusively on things supernatural; none ever rose, 
on the one hand, liigher into the airy regions of a purely 
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speculative creed, or sank, on tlie otlier, deeper into 
degrading superstitions—the two extremes to wiiich such 
a tendency naturally leads." 

Although the earliest Vedic hymns are so ancient, they 
must liave been preceded bj' an indefinitely long period 
ThsearUest of growth and development of the race, for the 
hynms. language is fixed, complex, full-grown; the idea 
of gods was fully developed, indeed their number seems 
to have been fixed as tlurty-threo, who are described as 
all great and old, and are besought not to lead their 
votaries far from the paths of their fathers. It may be 
said generally' that in the earliest hj’mns each god that 
is manifested is lor the time being contemplated a.s 
supreme and absolute, and not limited by the powers of 
the rest. Max Muller says, “Each god is to the mind 
of the suppliant as good as all the gods. He is felt at the 
time as a real divinity, ns supremo and absolute, in spite 
of the necessary limitations -which, to our mind, a plural¬ 
ity of gods must entail on every single god." In fact the 
■w rahi Of Hindu of the Vedas was a -worshipper of 
po?^of fho powers of Nature personified, and capable 
Ix-’ing influenced by his jtraises, prayers, and 
* actions. Their qualities are not precisely limited 
or distinguished from one another, While tlif. gods are 
termed immortal, they are mostly not regarded as un¬ 
created or self-existent, but are often described as tlie 
offspring of lieaveu and earth. There is no uniformity, 
however, on this point. But there are numerous passages 
reconcilable with the view that .some of these gods repre¬ 
sent deified ancestors, as where they arc said to have 
acquired immortality by their acts, or their virtiJfes, or 
by gift of Agni; and it is even implied tliat the gods 
named were the successors of othors previously existing. 
Thus we find Indra thus invoked, “Who made thy 
mother a widow ? What god wa.s present in the fray, 
when thou didst slay thy father, seizing him by the 
foot?" and there is no doubt that at times the gods are 
represented as being at war with one another. As to the 
powers and prerogatives of the gods, they arc above all 
mortals, who can by no means frustrate their decrees, 
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ttey will reward dutiful worsliippera, and punish the 
negligent. 

Heaven and Earth, the progenitors of the gods, are 
represented by Dyaus and Prithivi. Hymns addressed to 
them include the following, “ At the festivals (I worship) 
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with offerings, and celebrate the praises of Heaven and 
Earth, the promoters of righteousness, the great, 
the wise, the energetic, who, having gods for Prithivi 
their offspring, thus lavish, with the gods, the 
choicest blessings, in consequence, of our hymn. 

With my invocations I adore the thought of the beneficent 
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Father, and that mighty inherent power of the Mother. 
The prolific Parents have made all creatures, and through 
their favours (have coufeiTed) wide immortality on their 
offspring.” ... So closely did the old Hindus approach 
the Greeks and Romans in their conceptions of Mother 
Earth and Father Heaven. In various passages, however, 
they are themselves spoken of as created, especially by 
Indra, who formed them out of his own body, and to 
The origin wliom they do homi^e. How then was the 
ofthinge. origin of things imagined ? The following ex¬ 
tract is from Sir Monier Williams’s metrical rendering of 
one of the most remarkable Vedic hymns. 


*• In tlio hoginiiing there was neither iiouglit nor .aught, 

Then there was noitlier .sky nor at]no.s))bere above. 

What thou enshroiulod all this teeming universe? 

In the receptacle of wliat was it contained ? 

Was it enveloped in the gulf profound of water? 

Then there was neither deaf li nor iininortality, 

Then thoio was neither day nor night, nor light nor darkness, 
Only the Existent One breathed calmly, self-contained. 

Then first came darkness hid in darkness, gloom in gloom. 

Ne.xt all was water, all n chaos indiscrete 

In which the One lay void, shrouded in nothingness." 

But Dr. Muir’s literal translation gives a belter notion 
of the original: “ There was then neither nonentity nor 
entity; tlioro was no atmos>pliere nor sky above. What 
enveloped (all)? Where, in the receptacle of wliat (was 
it contained) ? Was it water, the profound .abyss ? Death 
was not then, nor immortality; there was no distinction 
of day or night. That One breathed calmijr^ sei/-sup- 
ported; there w^as nothing different from, or above it. 
In the beginning darltuess exi.sted, enveloped in Darknes.s. 
All this was undistinguishable water. That One which 
lay void, and wrapped in nothingness, was developed by 
the power of fervour. . . . Who knows, who here can 
declare, whence has sprung, whenro, thi.s creation ? The 
gods are subsequent to the development of this (universe); 
who then knows whence it arose ? Prom wh.at this 
creation arose, and whether (any one) made it or not,—he 
who in the highest heaven is its ruler, he verily knows, or 
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(even) lie does nob know.” From this we see that man in 
the ancient Vodic times had progressed almost, if not 
quite, as far in speculation as to the origin of things as 
the latest and most advanced of men, and with as little 
definite result. 

Leaving aside Aditi, apparently a personification of 
universal Nature or Being, the mother of the gods 
(Adityas), and capable of setting people free ultra and 
from sin, but confessedly a difficult personifica- varuna. 
tion to explain, wo pass to consider the characters of Mitra 
and Varuna, sons of Aditi, frequently associated, and often 
intorprotable as day and night. Varuna is sometimes 
represented as visible; and the two deities are said to 
mount on a car drawn by horses, and soar to the highest 
empj’roan, and behold all tilings in lieaven and eartli. 
Sometimes the sun is called Ihe e 3 ’e of Miti’a and Varuna; 
and both jointly and separately they are termed king of 
all and xuiiversal mouarcli. Varima has attributes like 
those of tin' (freek Ouraiios, Latinised as Uranus. He 
made the snii to shine; the wind is liis breath; river 
courses are hollowed out by his command, and the rivers 
pour their water into the one ocean, but never fill it. lie 
knows the flight of birds in the sky, the path of ships 
on the ocRjan, the course of the far-travelling wind, and 
beholds all the sacred things that have been or shall be 
done. He beholds as if he were close at hand. Whatever 
two persons sitting together, devise, Varuna the king 
knows it, as a third. He has unlimited control of men, 
and is said to have a thousand remedies; hence he is 
besof^ht to sliow hi.s deep and wide benevolence, and 
drive away evil and sin. Muir’s verse translation, almost 
literal, is so attractive that it demands quotation. 

“ The mighty Lord on high, our deeds as if at hiiiid, espies; 

The gods know all men do, though men would fain tlioir deeds 
disguise. 

Whoever stands, whoever moves, or steals from place to place, 

Or hides him in his secret cell—^the gods his movements trace. 

Wherever two together plot, and deem they are alone, 

King Varuna is there, a thinl, and all tlieir schemes arc known. 

This earth is his, to him belong those vast and bomulless skies; 

Ikith seas within him rdsib, and yet in that small pool he lies. 
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"Whoever far beyond the sky should think his way to wing, 

Ho conld not thei’e elude the grasp of Varuiia the King. 

His spies descending froni the skies glide all the world around, 
Their thousand eyes all-scanning sweep to earth’s remotest bound. 
"Whate’er exists in heaven and earth, whate’or beyond the skies, 
Bcfoi'C tho eyes of Varuna, the King, unfolded lies. 

The/ceaseless winkiisgs all he counts of every mortal’s eyes; 

Ho wields this univei-sal frame, as gamester throws liis dice. 

Those knotted nooses which thou fling’.st, 0 God, the, had to snare. 
All liars let thorn overtake, but all tho truthful sijare.” 

In this and in many 
other passages Varuna 
appears as a moral Be¬ 
ing of higli elevation. 
His forgiveness is im¬ 
plored by the Eishi or 
sacred hard; and it is' 
urged that wine, 
anger, dice, or 
thoughtlessness have 
led him astray. Very 
much the same at¬ 
tributes are ascribed 
to Mitra and Varuna 
together to the 
latter alone. It will 
bo seen later how ' 
closely the Zoroastri an ' 
Mithra resembles the , 
Indian Mitra; and -* 
there cannot be,,,much 
doubt that this con- 
, _ ception of the Deity 

existed previon-s to tho separation of the Indian from the . 
Iranian (Persian) branch. Later, Varuna became specially 
associated with the rule over w'ater, and was solicited to 
send flood and rain from the sky. 
ladrathe ludra and Agni, at first less important than 
foregoing, later grow in importance; they 
Bty. were bom of parents, and have various striking 
qualities, and there are many featmes of 
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personal description given. Indra, god of the clear sky, 
IS handsome, ruddy or golden-haired, with long arms, but 
has endless forms wliich lie can assume at will. He rides 
on a shining golden car drawn by two golden horses, 
wliich move more .swiftly than thought; he has a tliunder- 
bolt and other weapons, and is exhilarated by the libations 
of soma offered by his Avorshippers. In many passages the 
known etfects of this favourite intoxicant were supposed 
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to be felt by the gods. One of Indva’s especial functions 
is to encounter and vauquish the licistile demons of 
drought. As Muir says, the gi’owtli of these ideas is 
perfectly natural and intelligible to those Avho liave rvit- 
ncssecl the phenomena of the seasons in India. “Indra 
is thus at once a terrible Avarrior and a gracious friend, 
a god whose sliafls deal de.struction to his enemies while 
they bring deliverance and prosperity to his worshippers. 
Tho phenomena of thunder and lightning almost in- 
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evitably suggest the idea of a conflict between opposing 
i'orces; even we ourselves often speak of the war or 
strife of the elements. The worshipper would at one 
time transform the fantastic shapes of the clouds into 
the chariots and horses of his god, and at another time 
would seem to perceive in their piled-up masses the cities 
and castles whicli he was advancing to overthrow.” Fre¬ 
quently Indra is saluted as the god most powerful over 
the external world, “the most adorable of the adorable, 
the caster down of the unshaken, the most distinguished 
of living things.” His worshippers are enjoined to have 
faith in him, and his power is asserted against denials of 
scepticism. He has a love for mortals, and is the helper 
of all men, a wall of defence and a deliverer, hearing and 
answering jirayers. He is supposed to bo capable of 
bestowing all kinds of temporal benefits, and in fact 
arbitrarily to control the destinies of men. Yet the sim¬ 
plicity of the worshipper is sometimes shown by prayers 
(hat the god will prove his prowess, and statements that 
“little lias been hoard of as done upon ■earth by one such 
as thou art.” Indra is especially the champion and 
guardian of the Aryan Hindus against the darker races 
whom they subjected. It appears almost as if the con¬ 
ception of Indra expanded with the advance of tJie Aryans 
over India, while that of Varuna declined, who is more 
directly related to the early common Aryan belief before 
India was reached, and which appears also in the Zoroas- 
trian Ormuzd and the Greek Onranos, Another view 
regards Dyaus as the god'whom Indra threw into the 
shade; answering to the difference between the time 
when in tlm more elevated and mountainous regions of 
Central Asia, the brilliant radiance of heaven was the 
holiest and most desirable thing, and the later time, in 
India, when the rainy sky was most longed for, and its 
representation as Indra became most popular. 

Passing by Parjanya, the thundering rain god, and 
Vayu, the wind, as less important deities, jve find the 
THe MarntB, Maruts, Eudras, or storm gods, many in num- 
or 8?^' her, often associated with ludra and with Agni. 

^ Some extracts from one of the hymns addressed 
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to them will give a better idea of the conceptions attached 
to them than a description. “They shake with their 
strength all beings, even the strongest, on earth and in 
heaven. . . . They who confer power, the roarers, 
the devonrers of foes, they made winds and lightnings by 
their powers. The shakers milk tlie heavenly udders 
(clouds), roaming around they fill the earth with milk 
(rain). . . . Miglity you are, poweriul, of wonderful 

splendour, firmly rooted like mountains, (yet) lightly 
gliding along;—you chew up forests like elephants. 
, . . Give, 0 Maruts, to the worshippers strength 
glorious, invincible in battle, brilliant, wealth-conferring, 
praiseworthy, known to all men. Let us foster our kith 
snd kin during a hundred winters.” (M. M.) 

The gods personifying the Sun, under different phases, 
are Surya and Savilri, who are praised and described in 
the Veda with appropriate epithets; they are Thesun- 
drawn iu cars by numerous homes, preserve all god*, oniya 
things, enable men to perform tbeir work, and 
see all things, both the good and the bad deeds of mortals. 
Surya is sometimes said to be dependent pn Indra, who 
causes him to shine and prepares his path. Pushan is 
another solar deity, a guide on roads and jour- 
neys, a protector and multiplier of cattle and 
of human possessions generally. A hymn addressed to 
him run.s thus: “ Conduct us, Pushan, over our road; 
remove distress, son of the deliverer; go on before us. 
Smite away from our path the destructive and injurious 
wolf which seeks after us. Drive away from our path 
tho w^ylayer, the thief, the robber. ... 0 god who 
biingest all blessings, and art distinguished by thy golden 
spear, make wealth easy of acquisition. Convey us past 
our opponents; make our paths easy to traverse; gain 
strength for us here.” Another hymn more emphatically 
prays the god for personal favours: “ Bring to us wealth 
suitable for men, and a manly suitable householder who 
shall bestow on us gifts. Impel to liberality, 0 glowing 
Pushan. even the man who would fain bestow nothing; 
soften the soul even of the niggard. Open iip paths by 
which we may obtain food; slay our enemies; let our 
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designs succeed, 0 glorious god.” With him is sometimes 
associated Soma, and the two are celebrated together as 
the generators of wealth and preservers of the world. 

Soma, the god animating the exhilarating juice of the 
soma plant, probably a species of Asclepias, seems to repre¬ 
sent Dion 3 ’sus or Bacchus among the early 
Indian gods. The whole of the hymns, 114 in 
Bacciiusor number, of the ninth book of the Eig-Veda are 
Dionysa*- dedicated to him. Prof. Whitney says of him : 
“ The simple-minded Arj an people had no sooner perceived 
that under the influence of this liquid the individual was 
prompted to and capable of deeds beyond his natural 
powers, than they found in it something divine; the plant 
which afforded it became to them the king of plants; the 
process of preparing it was a holy sacrifice; the instru¬ 
ments used therefore w'ere saci’ed.” The worship of Soma 
was very ancient, as it is mentioned in the Zend-avesta. 
To Soma are attributed almost all divine power and 
honours, especially in reference to his influence on the 
other gods and on his human votaries; but his worslup 
declined and almost wholly passed away with the early 
Vodie worship. 

TJshas, the goddess of dawn, has many of the most 
beautiful hymns addressed to her. She is described as 
ushaB, tno restoring consciousness, smiling like a flatterer, 
daum awakening all creatures to cheerfulness, rousing 
goddBsa motion every living thing, horn again ana 
again, revealing the ends of the sky. *• Blessed Uslias,” 
says the worshipper, “thou who, animated by strength, 
sliinest forth with wonderful riches, may I obtain that 
renowned and solid wealth which consists in stout sons, 
numerous slaves, and horses.” (M.) Ushas is most usually 
described as the daughter of the sky, and is said to have 
the sun for her lover. The name UsJias (Ushasa) is 
identical with the Greek 'Hd>i (Eos) and the Latin Aurora 
(=Ausosa). 

of fire (the Roman Ignis, the Slavonian 
Q gfir), is a most prominent deity, Feing~(mly paralleled, 
Agai, the iu the number of hymns addressed to him, by 
{fodofflre. Jndra. His characteristics aptly portray the 
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wonder with which our forefathers viewed fire. Agni is 
an immortal and messenger from and to the gods, who 
has taken up liis abode with man. He is both sage and 
sacrificer, supreme director of religious ceremonies and 
duties. “ 0 Agni, thou from whom, as a newborn male, 
undying flames proceed, the brilliant smoke goes towards 
the sky, for as messenger thou art sent to the gods: thou 
whose power spreads over the earth in a moment, when 
thou hast grasped food with tliy jaw's,—like a dashing 
army thy blast goes forth; with thy lambent flame thou 
seemest to tear up the grass. Him alone, the ever youth¬ 
ful Agni, men groom like a horse in the evening and at 
dawn; they bed him as a stranger in his couch.” (M. M.) 
The world and the heavens are made manifest at his 
appearance, after having been swallowed up in darkness. 
He is all-devonring, has a burning head, is thousand-eyed 
and thousand-horned ; hi.s flames roar like the waves of 
the sea, lie sounds like thunder, and roars like the wind. 
He is d(‘scribed as having the highest divine functions 
of all kinds, and his votaries prosper and live long. He 

f iroteots and blesses the worshipper who sweats to bring 
lim fuel, or wearies his head to serve him. Prayers were 
made to him for all kinds of blessing.s, and for forgiveness 
for any sin committed through folly. The same simple 
familiarity in speaking to the gods which we have noticed 
before is seen in such au address as this: “ If, Agni, thou 
wert a mortal, and I wei-e an immortal. I would not 
abandon thee to ivrong or to jienury. My w'orshipper 
should not be poor, nor distressed, nor miserable.” That 
there was also an association of Agni with a future may 
be gathered from the following paraphrase. (M. W.) 


“ Deliver, iriishty lord, thy worshippers, 

Purpe us from taint of sin, and wlien we die, 
Deal mercifully with us on the pj re, 
Burning our bodies with tlieir load of guilt, 
But bearing our eternal part on high 
To luminous abodes and realms of bliss. 

For ever there to dwell with righteous men.” 


Tvashtaj is the artisan and skilful contriver, and in 
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many Tvaya answe/rs to Hephaistos and Vulcan. Ho 
shaifpenaS the iron axe of Brahmanaspatl and 
forges Aha thunderbolts of Indra. All hinds of 
created powers /are attributed to him. The" Asvina are 
the /aarUest bringers of light in the morning 

S , before the dawn, and are often connected 
they n’ere enthusiastically worshipped and 
; hailed as chasers away of darkness, and 
ihe gtiardians of the slow and hindmost, as 
itoring the lame, blind, and sick, as placing 
5 germ in all creatures, and as capable of 
youth of all. Consequently they were 
supplicated for varied blessings, and were begged to ovcr- 
whdm and destroy the niggard who offered no oblations. 
It is thought by good authorities that these gods represent 
deified mortals who were at tho same time swift in their 
movements and appeared to possess remarkable healing 
powers. 

A somewhat later god than these is variously known 
as Brihaspati and Brahmanaspati, and personifies the 
BnUunamuj- worshipper, represented by tho priest and s^cri- 
ficer interceding with the gods, thus showing 
a distinct advance in moral ideas. Tho word Brahman is 
one of the most difficult in all Sanskrit, having, been very 
diversely derived and explained; but while in its highest 
use it came to denote the objective Self or Cause of the 
um'verse, it may have oiiginally represented the impulse 
and striving towards the gods, then every sacred word, 
formula, ceremony, or act, and finally the priest. Brah¬ 
manaspati is represented as the god of prayer, aiding 
Indra in conquering the cloud demon, and in some 
instances appearing to bo identified with Agni. He is 
the offspring of the two w'orlds (Heaven and Earth), and 
is the inspirer of prayer, and by prayer accompUsbes his 
designs; The mounts the chariot of the ceremonial and 
proceeds to conquer the enemies of prayer and of the gods. 
He is the guide and protector of the pious, whom be saves 
from calamities and blesses nrith wealth. 

Vishnu is a god comparatively little mentioned in the 
Eig-Veda, but attaining great importance later. He is 
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most characterised of old by the' three steps by which he 
strode over the world; by his threefold exist¬ 
ence as fire on earth, as lightning in the atmo- 
sphere, and as the sun in the shy; or as the sun in bis 
three positions of rising, oulmination, and setting. Triple 
power and functions are variously asserted of him, and he 
is said to assist other gods.‘ Only sometimes is he adored 
independently, as thus: “Our hymns and praises have 
proceeded to Vishnu, the worker of many wonders: he 
is the wide-stepping, the 
exalted, whose primeval, 
creative wives are inde¬ 
fatigable.” Often he is 
closely associated with 
Indra. How different 
a position he afterwards 
assumes we shall sea 
later on. Most of the 
goddesses mentioned in 
the Veda we must omit 
reference to, as they are 
of less importance. 

It is in the later por¬ 
tions, the ninth and 
tenth books, vama and a 
of the Rig- lutureUfe. 

Veda, that we find a 
marked reference to the 
ideas of immortality and 
a future life, although 
they a?e not entirely wanting previously, as in passages 
where mortals are said to have attained immortality, or 
to have gone to the gods, who prolong their lives. Some¬ 
times, too, the souls of ancestors, the fathers existing with 
the gods, are invoked. These ideas are in the later books 
especially connected with Yama, the divine ruler of-the 
spirits of the dead, by some supposed to represent the 
first man, and having a twin sister, Yami (Max Mfiller 
dissents from this view). Sir Monier Williams thus repre¬ 
sents Yama in verse;— 
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“ To Ynma, mighty Icing, bo gifts and homage paid. 

He was tho lirst of men that died, the first to brave 
Death’s rapid rushing stream, the first to point the road 
To heaven, and welcome others to that bright abode. 

No power can rob ns of the home thus won by thee. 

0 king, we come; the bom must die, must tread tho path 
That thou hast trod—^the path by which each race of men. 

In long succession, and our fathers, too, have passed. 

Sotd of the dead! depart; fear not to take the road— 

The ancient road—by which thy ancestors have gone; 

Ascend to meet the god—to meet thy happy fathers, 

Who dwell in bliss with him. Fear not to pass the guards— 
The four-eyed brindled dogs—that watch for the departed. 
Return unto thy home, 0 soul! Thy sin and shame 
Leave thou behind on earth; assume a shining form— 

Thy ancient shape—refined and from all taint set free.” 

« 

The two four-eyed dogs are of interest in comparison 
with Cerberus, the dog of Tartarus. Yama is not repre¬ 
sented ill the Rig-Veda, though he is in the later mytho¬ 
logy, as having anything to do with the future punish¬ 
ment of the wicked. His dogs are said to wander about 
among men as his messengers, and to guard the road to 
his aSide; the dead are advised to hurry past them with 
all speed. When the remains of the dead one have been 
placed upon the funeral pile, Agni, the god of fire, is 
besought not to scorch or consume him, bub- to convey 
him to the fathers as an offering. “Let his eye go to 
the sun, his breath to the wind. Go to the sky and to 
earth, according to nature; or go to the waters, if that is 
suitable for thee. As for his unborn part, do thou (Agni) 
kindle it with thy. heat; with those forms of thine which 
are auspicious convey it to the world of the rigljteous.” 
The spirit is then imagined to enter upon a more perfect 
life in which all desires are fulfilled; occupation will also 
be found in fulfilling the pleasure of the gods. It must 
not be supposed that in a time when even the gods are 
represented as marrying and indulging in soma, the 
heaven of the departed would be idealised. 

The following passage will give an idea of the virtues 

virtagg for which heaven was given: “ Let him depart 
^ through rigorous abstraction are 

invmcible. Let him depart to the combatants 
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in battles, to the heroes who have there sacrificed their 
lives, or to those who have bestowed thousands of largesses. 
Let him depart, Yama, to those austere ancient lathers 
who have preached and promoted sacred rites.” These 
fathers are in some hymns held up as objects of admira¬ 
tion to their descendants; their descendants supplicate 
their good will, deprecate their wrath, and pray for their 
j)rotection. They are asked to give them wealth, long 
life, and offspring. They are supposed to rejoice in 
libations and sacrificial food, and to come in thousands to 
the sacrifices. 

As to future punishment, Indra is in the tenth book 
of the Eig-Veda prayed to consign to the lower darkness 
the man who injures his worshipper; but it is pntnw 
not always certain that this lower darkness 
signifies a place of punishment. In the ninth book Soma 
is said to hurl the hated and irreligious into the abyss; 
but references to future punishment are confessedly vague 
and indistinct in the Eig-Veda. 

One of the finest of the hymns of the Eig-Veda is the 
121st in the tenth book, thus translated by Max MfiUer:— 

“In the beginning there arose the Source of golden 
li^t—He was the only horn Lord of all that is. He 
established the earth, and the sky;—Who is the God to 
whom we shall offer our sacrifice? (This last clause is 
repeated after each verse.) 

“ He who gives life, He who gives strength; whose 
blessing all the bright gods desire; whose shadow is 
immortality ; whose shadow is death. 

“ He who through His power is the only King of the 
breathing and awakening world; lie who governs all, 
man and beast. 

“ He whose power these snowy mountains, whose power 
the sea proclaims, with the distant river—He whose these 
regions are as it were His two arms. ^ 

“He through whom the sky is bright and the earth 
firm. He through whom the heaven was established, nay 
the highest heaven, He who measured out the light in 
the air. 

“ He to whom heaven and earth, standing firm by His 

0 
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will, look up, trembling inwardly; He over whom the 
vising sun shines forth. 

“ wherever the mighty water-clouds went, where they 
placed the seed and lit the fire, thence arose He who is 
the only life of the bright gods. 

“ He who by His might looked even over the water- 
clouds, the clouds which gave strength and lit the sacri¬ 
fice, He who is God above all gods. 

“ May He not destroy us, He the creator of the earth; 
or He the righteous who created the heaven; He who also 
created tho bright and mighty waters! ” 

Thus we have contemplated in the earliest Yedic hymns 
a series of conceptions of distinct deities associated with 
_ ^ the powers of Nature, and correspondingly 

monottieiHii named. It is only later that the idea seems 
“<* to arise that these were all representations of 
pantheism, aspects of one power, and sometimes 

this appears to proceed from a desire to magnify the 

i iarticular god whose praises are being specially celebrated; 
ater, new names were used to signify these more enlarged 
conceptions, such as Visvakarman and Pra^'apati, not 
limited to any particular department, but beheved to be 
the divine powers governing the earth. Another kind 
of expression shows an early form of pantheism, identify¬ 
ing the godhead with Nature: Thus “ Aditi is the sky, 
Aditi is the air, Aditi is the mother and father and son. 
Aditi is all the gods and the five classes of men. Aditi 
is whatever has been born. Aditi is whatever shall be 
bom.” (M.) 

Visvakarman (at first a name of Indra), tly? great! 
architect of the universe, is in the tenth book of the Rig- 
Viava- Veda represented as the all-seeing god, who has 
kumsn. on every side eyes, faces, arms, and feet, the 
father generator, who knows all worlds, and gives the 
gods their nai|tes. Similar attributes are in other hymns 
ascribed to other divine beings, such as Brahman, Pra- 
•japati, etc.; these being probalily by different authors. 
We see here the product of the most advanced thought 
among these early Aryans, including a singular variety 
of attempts to express the thoughts to which the great 
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phenomena of the universe gave rise in their minds. That 
these conceptions should vague and often ^scordant 
and confused, and should include much that is puerile, is 
to be expected, when we remember that the sum of 
human thought up to the present day is “ man cannot by 
searching find out God.” 

Sir Monier Williams thus expresses his mature con¬ 
clusions on some important points: “The Vedic hymns 
contain no allusion to the doctrine of transmi- 
gration of souls, which is a conspicuous char- later BinCa 
acteristic of the Hindu creed in the later *®®*’*‘**- 
system. Nor do they afford any sanction to the prohibi¬ 
tion of widow marriages, the encouragement of child- 
marriages, the iron rules of caste, and the interdiction of 
foreign travel. Nor is there in them any evidence that 
the personifications of the forces of nature were repre¬ 
sented by images or symbols carved out of wood or stone.” 
Animals were killed for sacrifices as well as for food, and 
we find no trace of the objection to eat the flesh of cows, 
which became so strong at a later period. 

The people of the Vedas appear to have inhabited the 
Punjab, and to have only gradually extended their power 
into the tracts watered by the Jumna andn ^„,..M«.. 
Ganges. Every father of a family at first was of early 
entitled to act as priest in his own family, siadua. 
every chief in his oivn tribe; but as the hymns or 
prayers or offerings began to grow elaborate, there was a 
tendency to restrict worship, especially on important 
occasions, to special priests, who knew the approved 
hymns sor the praj’ers which had been believed to be 
successful. In time it became a part of the chief’s credit 
to retain about him favourite or noted priests, and their 
offices, like those of the chiefs, tended to become here¬ 
ditary. Great gifts were lavished upon the priests by the 
kings, and many of the Vedic hymns bommend this 
practice. Some of the hymns themselves were composed 
by kings; and the Rishis gradually asserted themselves 
so far as to claim superior rank to the temporal rulers, and 
erect themselves into a distinct caste of Brahmans; this 
position was not, however, acquired without a struggle. 
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Special families were distinguislicd by symbols, such as 
the number and arrangement of their locks of hair, or 
their being shaven in peculiar ways. 

As to morals under this rigime, it appears that one 
wife was the rule, while a plurality was tolerated; women 
Uorais. marry a second time, and appear to 

have had some freedom of choice. Immorality 
was by no means unknown, and Indra is said to have 
declared that “the mind of a woman was ungovernable, 
and her temper fickle.” Untruth was condemned, and 
the gods were .said to punish lying; thieves and robbers 
are mentioned as infe.sting the highways or stealing 
secretly. Liberality and fidelity were held in high esteem. 

How foi'cilJo is the contrast between the beneficence 
and the brightness, the helpfuluessj and the kindliness of 
the gods, as imagined hy the earlier Aryans, and the 
severity, the ruthles.sncss, the cruelty, afterwards associated 
with Hindu gods. Direct access to the gods, direct bene¬ 
fits in return for prayer and offerings; intensity of prayer 
and medilation, fervency of petition, inevitably securing 
blessing, these are cardinal features of the early Hindu 
religion. 

The Sama-Veda, and the Yajnr-Vcda are smaller col¬ 
lections formed mainly out of the Tiig-Veda, but consider- 
The otiier ably modified; the Ibrmer in verse, relating to 
vedaa , jjje Soma offerinf^, the latter in pivse, relating 
to the other sacrifices. The Yajur-Veda belongs to a 

f eriod when the Aryans had progressed into Jfiastern 
ndia, and when the Brahmans had acquired supremacy. 
The fourth great Vedic collection, the Athar^'a-Veda, 
belongs to a still later period, probably that of the Brah- 
manas, and contains the hymns and services then in use, 
modified or developed from the Vedic time. They exhibit 
a ^owth of belief in evil powers, and contain a series 
of formulas designed to protect against these, and against 
diseases and noxious animals and plants, together with 
curaings of enemies, and magic verses about all kinds of 
daily events, desired to counteract unfavourable events. 
This Veda contains a great number of words used by the 
people. 
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Not yet within the region of dates and relation to 
known persons, we come to the next great division of 
ancient Hindu literature, the Brahmanas, which The 
exhibit to us a fully developed sacrificial system, BraumaBas. 
and are intended for the use of the priests or Brahmans. 
We find here a series of prose compositions describing 
the connection of the sacred songs and words with the 
sacrificial rites. They may date from the seventh or 
eighth centuries n.c. We see in them, as in the case of 
so many priesthoods, the tendency to elaborate, to develop 
a ritual which could only be carried out by an hereditary 
caste, and which furnished a means of demanding large 
contributions from the votaries. The length of the Brah¬ 
manas themselves is wearisome, and is matched by their 
dogmatic assertion and their complex symbolism. Each 
of the collections of Vedic hymns has it.s proper Brahmanas, 
there being no fewer than eight Brahmanas to the Sama- 
Veda. Besides ceremonial directions, these Brahmanas 
contain numerous materials for tracing the growth of 
Hindu religious ideas. lu one story of a king yuman 
who had no son, after extolling the benefits woriiicB. 
that a son brings, the king offers, if a son be born to 
him, to sacrifice him to Yaruna. When the son was bom 
and was told of his destiny, he refused, and left his 
father's home. Disappointed of his victim, Vamna 
afflicted the father with dropsy. The son wandering for 
years in the forest, at last found a Brahman hermit in 
distress, whose second son voluntarily offered to he sold 
in order that he might be sacrificed instead of the king’s 
son. JFinally the substitute, by the virtue of Vedic 
prayers, was released from sacrifice. Another narrative 
describes how the gods killed a man for their Animni 
victim, apd the part of him fit for sacrifice saeriflce. 
entered successively into a horse, an ox, a sheep, and a 
goat, which were all sacrificed in turn. The sacrificial 
element remained longest in the goat, which thus became 
specially fit for sacrifice. Here we may see how an intro¬ 
duced human sacrifice may have been replaced by animal 
sacrifice. 

In the Satapatha-Brahmana, perhaps the most interest- 
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ing of all these books, there is found an early .tradition 
of a flood. Manu, a holy man, -was warned by 
~ aflo^ a fish that a flood would sweep away all crea¬ 
tures, but he would rescue him. He was directed to 
build a sliip and enter it when the flood rose ; he did so, 
and fastened the fish to the ship, and was drawn by it 
beyond the northern mountains. When the flood sub¬ 
sided Manu was the only man left; a daughter was 
mysteriously born to him by virtue of religious rites, and 
ultimately the world was peopled with the sons of Manu. 
In later times it was said that the fish was an incarnation 
of Brahma, who assumed that form in order to preserve 
Manu. 

The doctrine of immortality is more definitely presented 
in the same Brahmana than in the Vedic hymns. The 
gods had by toilsome religions rites become 
-—immortal. Death complained to the gods that 
men would follow their example. The gods enacted that 
no being should thenceforward oecome immortal in his 
own body, but should first present his body to Death. 

A remarkable passage shows that the ancient Brah¬ 
mans had a very advanced conception about the sun: 
MeaoruiB “ The sun never sets nor riseS. When people 
sun’s course, think to themselves the sun is setting, he only 
changes about after reaching the end of the day, and 
makes night below and day to what is on the other side. 
Then when people think he ri-ses in the morning, he only 
shifts himself about after reaching the end of the night, 
and makes day below, and night to what is on the other 
side, In fact he never does set at all.” 

There seems little doubt that the origin and e.^ablish- 
ment of the caste .system was largely due to the successful 
Origin ot assertiou by the Brahmaus of their superior 
rank, combined with the growth of *a class of 
cultivators distinct from the warriors, who at first were 
the great majority of the people. By this time tlie con¬ 
quering Aryans had spread themselves over the basin 
of the Jumna and Ganges, and the Brahmans found it 
necessary and advantageous to show that they had a 
more noble, powerful, and important religion than the 
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aborigines whom they conquered. Consequently we meet 
with such assertions as the following: “"VerilyBeB-asBertiMi 
the gods do not eat the food offered by the aiBiamnaiu. 
king who is without a purohita {familjr priest).” In the 
Atharva-Veda, “May perfect, unceasing and victorious 
power accrue to those whose purohita I am. I perfect 
their kingdom, their might, their vigour, their strength. 
With this oblation I cut off the arms of their enemies.” 
This development was accompanied with the development 
of ceremonial to such an extent that several classes of 
priests were required. 

It is exceedingly difficult, without entering into great 
detail, to give an idea of* the contents of the Brahmanas. 
Assuming the older ceremonials to be known, Hature of the 
they comment upon every detail supposed to Brahmaaaa. 
require explanation, discuss the meaning of particular 
verses or even of the metres used, and furnish explana¬ 
tions of the origin of the sacrifices, frequently consisting 
of legends and myths, often told very diffusely. A few 
extracts, somewhat abbreviated, from Mr. Eggeling’s 
translation of parts of the Satapatha-Brahmana may give 
some notion of their contents. 

Every Brahmanical householder, from the period of 
setting up a household fire of his own, was enjoined to 
perform two monthly sacrifices, one at new the HonaehDin 
other at full moon, each lasting two days. The BaotiflceB. 
first was a fast day, in which the fire-places were swept 
and trimmed, and the fires lighted, and the Brahman and 
his wife took the vow to abstain from meat and some 
other foods, to cut off the beard and hair, except the crest- 
lock ; fo sleep on the ground in one of the chief fire¬ 
houses ; and to observe silence. “ He who is about to 
enter on the vow touches water, while standing between 
the (sacrificial) fires, with ius face turned to- 
wards the east. The reason why he touches 
water is, that man is (sactificially) impure on account of 
his speaUng untruth,—and because by that act an internal 
purification is effected, for water is indeed (sacrificially) 
pure. . . . Lool^ng towards the fire, he enters on the 

vow, with the text, ‘ 0 Agni, Lord of "Vows! I will beep 
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the vow! May I be equal to it, may I succeed in it! ’ 
For Agni is Lord of Vows to the gods, and it is to him 
thereibre that he addresses these words.” As to the 
fasting, it is contended that the essence of the 
-vow consists in fasting; for the gods see through 
the mind of man, and when he takes the vow they know 
that he moans to sacrifice to them next morning, and 
betake themselves to his house. It w'ould then be unbe¬ 
coming in hiin to take food before they have eaten, and 
he may only eat what is not offered in sacrifice, which 
must be only what grows in the forest. 

Evei-y night and morning a hitrnt-offering of fresh milk 
had to be made to Agni, and on* the morning of the sacri¬ 
ficial day, the householder chose his Brahman or superin¬ 
tending priest, an official who now becomes prominent— 
this class having indeed been no doubt the originator of the 
modern Brahmans. Then foUows a most complex series 
of directions and explanations as to the various offerings. 

Equally elaborate are the directions given for the cere¬ 
mony of establishing sacrificial fires by a young house- 
xstauuu- Four officiators were required besides 

ment of the sacrificer; they erected two sheds or fire- 
houses by strict rmes, and the fire wras to be 
produced afresh by Iriction, or from certain 
definite sources, and placed upon the carefully purified 
fire-place. Towards sunset the sacrificer invoked the gods 
and ancestors thus: ” Gods, fathers, fathers, gods 1 I 
sacrifice, being whom I am; neither Avill I exclude him 
whose I am; mine own shall bo the offering, mine own 
the toiling, mine own the sacrifice! ” He and his wife 
then entered the respective houses, and received with 
Various ceremonies two pieces of wood specially prepared 
lor reproducing the sacred fire the next morning. The 
offerings which folloAved were chiefly of rice and clarified 
butter. _ Later the Sacrificer, having hopoured the priests 
hy washing their feet and giving them perfumes, etc., and 
given to each his share, invited them to eat. The ^ma 
ceremony, according to the Brahmanas, is still more de¬ 
veloped ; but it is quite impossible to compress an account 
of it into a short space. 
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The Vedas and the Brahmanas in time proved Insuffi¬ 
cient for securing the hold of the priestly class on the 
people. The next great group of compositions 
■were the Upanishads or mystical doctrine. tpanisiiadH. 
Some of these are contained in a class of writings supple¬ 
mentary to the Brahmanas, known as the Aranyakas, or 
forest-books, intended for those Brahmans who, after 
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having performed all the duties of a student and a house¬ 
holder,- retired to the forest to spend their remaining days 
in contemplation. The word Upanishad is said by native 
authorities to mean “ te-seUgnorance at rest by revealing 
the knowledge oW^pj^upireShfi spirit ” ; its real etymolo¬ 
gical meaning iif ^'session, jcsp^cially of pupils round a 
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teacher. These books consequently became the most 
important Vedio treatises for learned Hindus. Max Mfiller 
considers that although the TJpanishads are later than the 
Brahmanas, their germs already existed in the Rig-Veda; 
and the earliest of them, he says, will always maintain 
a place in the literature of the world among the most 
astounding productions of tho human mind in any age 
and in any country. 

The Khandogya Upanishad, which continue.s the suc¬ 
cession of the Sama-Veda, is one of the most important 
The sniaue Hindu philosophical boobs. It begins by the 
Cm. astonishing advice (to the Western mind), “ Let 
a man meditate,” or as some translate it, “ Let a man 
‘ worship ’ the syllable Om.” The real meaning is, first; 
that by prolonged repetition of the syllable, the thoughts 
should be drawn away from all other subjects and con¬ 
centrated on the subjects of which that syllable was the 
symbol. It was the beginning of tho Veda, and the 
essence of it, the symbol of all speech and all life. Om 
therefore represented man’s physical and mental powers, 
and especially the spirit or living principle, and this is 
identified later with the spirit in the sun or in nature; 
and the beginning of this Upanishad teaches that no 
sacrifices, however perfectly performed, can secure salva¬ 
tion, while meditation on Om alone, or what is meant 
by it, will secure salvation or immortality. Finally the 
discussion reaches the highest philosophical subjects. The 
The ori gin of declaration that the origin of the world is ether, 
“ for all beings take their rise from the ether, 
and return into the ether; ether is older than 
these, ether is their rest,” has a striking significance when 
compared with the sentiments and speculations of philo¬ 
sophers at the British Association in 1888. But there 
is a further elevation of the ether, which includes more 
than the physical, for after defining Brahman as the 
immortal with three feet in heaven, the Upanishad says: 
“ The Brahman is the same as the ether which is around 
us; and the ether which is around ns is the same as the 
ether which is within ns. And the ether which is within,, 
that is the ether within the heart. That ether in the 
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beeot is omnipresont and unchanging. He who knows this 
obtains omnipresent and unchangeame happiness.” (M.M.) 

The highest doctrine of the Upanishad, according to 
Hok Hiiller, is that the human 
Brahman recognised 
his own Self or “At- or sen- 
man ” as a mere ****'““'>• 
limited reflection of the Highest 
Self, and aimed at knowing his 
own Self in the Highest Self, 
which may be identified with 
the Divine Being, the Absolute, 
of "Western philosophers. Through 
that knowledge he was to return 
to the Highest One and to regain 
his identity with it. “Here to 
know was to bo, to know tho 
Atman was to he the Atman, and 
the reward of that highest know¬ 
ledge after death was freedom 
from new births, or immortality.” 

This Atman was also the source 
of all visible existence, identical 
with the Brahman and the Sal, 
the true and real, which exists in 
the beginning and for ever, and 
gives rise to every kind of exist¬ 
ence. Although there is much 
associated with this philosophy 
that seems trivial or fanciful, it 
contain^the essence of pantheism; 
modem philosophers find it hard 
to advance really further than 
the ancient Hindus. There are 
many references to the sacrifices 
and to particular gods, and it is 
said that he who knows or medi¬ 
tates on the sacrifices as enjoined, has his reward in 
different worlds with the gods for certain periods of time, 
till at last he reaches the true Brahman. In this state 
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he neither rises nor sets, ha is alone, standing in the 
centre; to him who thus knows this doctrine “ the sun 
does not rise and does not set. For him there is day, 
once and for all.” 

The meditation on the five senses is one of the most strik¬ 
ing ; hut the one which follows must be quoted as_ express¬ 
ing one of the essential expositions of Brahman philosophy. 

“ All this is Brahman. Let a man meditate on that 
(visible world) as beginning, ending, and breathing in it 
(the Brahman). 

“ Now man is a creature of will. According to what his 
will is in this world, so will he be when he has departed 
this life. Let him therefore have this will and belief. 

“ The intelligent, whose body is spirit, whose form is 
light, whose thoughts are true, whose nature is like ether 
(omnipresent and invisible), from whom all works, all 
desires, all sweet odours and tastes proceed; ho who 
embraces all this, who never speaks, and is never sur¬ 
prised,— 

“ He is my self within the heart, smaller than a com of 
rice, smaller than a corn of barley, smaller than a mustard 
seed, smaller than a canary seed, or the kernel of a canary 
seed. He also is my self within the heart, greater than 
heaven, greater than all these worlds. 

“ He from whom all works, all desires, all sweet odours 
and tastes proceed, who embraces all this, who never 
speaks and who is never surprised, ho, my self within 
the heart, is that Brahman. When I shall have departed 
from hence, I shall obtain him (that Self).” (M.M.) 

In the Talavakara Hpanishad occurs the (jpllowing 
notable passage; “ That which is not expressed by speech 
and by which speech is expressed, that alope know as 
Brahman, not that which people here adore: That which 
does not think by mind, and by which, they say, mind 
is thought: That which does not see by the eye, and by 
which one sees the eyes: That which does not hear by 
the ear, and by which the ear is heard: That which does 
not breathe by breath, and by which breath is drawn, 
that alone know as Brahman, not that which people here 
adore.” (M.M..) This TJpanishad is asserted to rest on 
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^nance, restraint, and sacrifice; “ the Vedas are its 
limbs, the True is its abode. He who knows this Upan- 
ishad, and has shaken ofF all evil, stands in the endless 
unconquerable world of heaven.” 

The Svetasvatara contains a more fully developed 
doctrine, although it at times identifies the Brahman or 
highest self with several of the lower divini» mesveta- 
ties. It teaches the unity of souls in the one »vatara. 
and only self; the unreality of the world as a series of 
figments of the mind, as phenomenal only. There is no 
evolution of the Brahman; he is absolute and does not 
directly create. He deputes that office to Isvara or Deva, 
the Lord, Brahman under the semblance of a personal 
creating and governing god. 

It is interesting to compare the pantheism of tbia 
IJpanishad with previous expressions. Thus, “I know 
that great Person of sunlike lusti'e beyond the darkness. 
A man who knows lum truly, passes over death; there 
is no other path to go. This whole universe is filled by 
this Person, to whom there is nothing superior, from 
whom there is nothing different, than whom there is 
nothing smaller or larger, who stands alone, fixed like a 
tree in the sky. That which is beyond this world is 
without form and without suffering. They who know 
it, become immortal, but others suffer pain indeed. . . , 
Ite hands and feet are everywhere, its eyes and head are 
evei^where, its ears are everywhere, it stands encom¬ 
passing all in the world. Separate from all the senses, 
yet reflecting the qualities of all the senses, and it is the 
lord an<l ruler of alt, it is the great refuge of all.” (M.M.) 

Certain of the narratives incidentally introduced into 
the TJpanishads show a still further development of what 
is dimly visible in the Rig-Veda, and still more clearly 
expressed in the Brahmanas, namely, a struggle between 
the good or bright gods (devas) and the evil spirits. In 
one of these Indra, as chief of the devas, and Virokana, 
chief of the evil spirits, are represented as seeking in¬ 
struction of Prajapati, as a supreme god. Prajapati said, 
“ The self which is free from sin, free from old age, from 
death and grief, from hunger and thirst, which desires 
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nothing hnt -what it ought to desire, and imagines nothing 
but what it ought to imagine, that it is wmch we must 
search out, that it is which we must try to understand,” 
(M.M.) The two seekers desire to realise that self, and 
are led on by successive stages of illusion, Virokana being 
easily satisfied with the idea that the body is the self; 
but Indra persists in inquiries, and finally learns that the 
real self is the knower or seer as distinct from the mind 
or the eye as instruments. 

Another TJpanishad introduces in full expression the 
doctrine of transmigration. The immortality of the Self 
Traasaugra- is taught, and that after death some are bom 
t*oa of aouia. again as living beings, some enter into stocks 
and stones. “ He, the highest Person, who wakes in us 
while we are asleep, shaping one lovely sight after another, 
he indeed is called the Bright, he is called Brahman. 
. . . There is one eternal thinker, thinking non-etemal 
thoughts; he, though one, fulfils the desires of many. 
The wise who perceive him within their Self, to them 
belongs eternal peace. . . . He, the Brahman, cannot 
be reached by speech, by mind, or by the eye- He 
cannot be apprehended, except by him who says ; lie is. 
"When all desires that dwejl in the heart cease, then the 
mortal becomes Immortal, and obtains Brahman.” 

Max Mailer sums up the purpose of the Upanishads as 
being “to show the utter uselessness, nay the mischievous- 
ness of all ritual perl'ormances; to condemn 
ow every sacrificial act which has for its motive a 
np^shads. jggjj.g Qj. hope of reward; to deny, if not the 
existence, at least the exceptional and exalted idiaracter 
of the devas, and to teach that there is no hope of salvation 
and deliverance, except by the individual self recognising 
the true and universal Self, and finding rest there, ti^hero 
alone rest can be found.” 

So worked the human mind in India thousands of years 
ago, and produced these books of wisdom, believed to be 
directly revealed, mixed tvitli much that is childish; so 
grew that highly artificial sacerdotal system by which 
the Brahmans gained that supremacy in India which 
they have never wholly lost. 
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the revealed truth and the laws of coreiiP^®'^ 

have these in the form of Sutraslf collecticms 
■me Butiee. aphorisms tersely giving the 
information; and these were composed 7 diflerent 
authors for different Brahmanical families, an(iF® 
ingly numerous. They are based upon the 7®““'® 
the subsequent Brahmanas, and exhibit m?y *r® 
peculiarities of the Vedic language. They 
the first time a full account of the castes, comj?®®® ^ f 
time contemporaneous with the rise and spreao®^ Bud¬ 


dhism. _ , 

Daring the same period, probably about 500 fp;» 
arose, contemporary with Buddha, a number of . “ 
lutioiuaut philosophers, who, while accepting tlie 
phUosophew. of the Vedas and the supremacy of t^ Bral> 
mans, speculated freely on questions of philoso^y 
the moral government of the universe. Finall^ these 
were arranged in six main systems of teaching 
times called the six Shastras. Which of these 
The sir earlier cannot yet be considered settlec 
sbaatim ^ great deal is common to most of the 
and is still held by the majority of educated i<'“dus. 
Such articles of common belief are; the eternity ^“® 
Common soul, both the supreme soul or BrahiBan'®“4 
tenets. tijQ individual soul or Atman; th^ 9^ 

matter, or that substance out of which the 
evolved ; that the soul can only exercise tli(B8gh^ 

Avill when invested with some bodily form and 
mind, and has in successive ages become 
Brahma, Vhshnu, Siva, etc., and in the form^ 
that the union of the soul with the body is a wrt 
and in the case of men produces rtfiRery; tiw 
quences inevitably follow acts, whether goodut 
these are partly suffered in heaven or liell, narif 
have to be woried out through continual 
of the soul in varied animal, material, or liigl^: 
that this transmigration is the explanation of 
but the soul bears the consequences of its own t 
though these may have taken place in an inco^ 
number of past existences, not recollected; and 
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that the ^at aim of philosoi)hy is to produce indifference 
in thought, feeling and action, and to enable the in¬ 
dividual to return to the condition of simple soul. 

The terseness of these Sutra philosophies may be illus¬ 
trated from the Nyaya of Gautama (a philosopher distinct 
from the great Buddha). Deliverance from the ^ 
misery of repeated births is to be thus at- attain 
tained: “Misery, birth, activity, fault, false 
notions; on the removal of these in turn (beginning with 
the last), there is the removal also of that which precedes 
it; then ensues final emancipation.” (M.'W.) A Hindu 
comment on this is as follows: “ Prom false notions pro¬ 
ceed partiality and prejudice; thence come the faults of 
detraction, envy, delusion, intoxication, pride, avarice. 
Acting with a body, a person commits' injury, theft, and 
unlawful sensualities—becomes false, harsh, and slander¬ 
ous. This vicious activity produces demerit. But to do 
acts of charity, benevolence, and service with the body; 
to be truthful, useful, agreeable in speech, or given to 
repetition of the Veda; to be kind, disinterested, and 
reverential—these produce merit. Hence merit and 
demerit are fostered by activity. This activity Bansfaineu 
is the cause of vile* as well as honourable births. activity. 
Attendant on birth is pain. That comprises the feeling 
of distress, trouble, disease and sorrow. Emancipation is 
the cessation'of all these. "What intelligent person will 
not desire emancipation from all pain ? ” 

This system, with its supplement, the Vaiseshika, 
teaches the eternity of material atoms, and also of the 
supreme ^oul and of individual souls. The Tbe ScjiUiya 
Sankhya philosophy is still more positive on puuosopny. 
Jihese points, and says: “ There cannot bo the pro¬ 
duction of something out of nothing; that which is not 
cannot be developed into that which is.” It recognises 
that there is a being or essence which evolves or pro¬ 
duces everything else, together with Souls which neither 
produce nor are produced, but become united with the 
world-evolver in varied degrees. The development of 
these ideas in later Hindu theology and philosophy will 
be referred to hereafter. 

n 
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The Yoga philosophy is the foundation of much of the 
asceticism of the iffindu. It directly achnowledges the 
supreme Being, and aims at teaching the human soul to 

The Toga, attain perfect union with the supreme Soul. 

In it we have the fuller development of the 
benefits of contemplating the syllable Om, the symbol 
of the deity. Mental concentration is facilifated by 
bodily restraint and postures, religious observances, sup¬ 
pression of the breath, restraint of the senses, etc., and 
by these in their varied forms, the devotee is supposed to 
attain union with the supreme Being, even in the present 
life. 

The remaining chief systems Of philosophy, the .Taimini 
and the Vedanta, are mainly concerned with ritual. The 
former may be said to have made a god of ritual, and 
appealed to the Veda as infallible. The Vedanta professes 
to be based upon the Upanishads and their pantheism. 

Much of the ceremonial of the Hindus was also very 
early condensed in Sutra form, and every school hod its 
own form. Several of these, preceding the celebrated 
laws of Manu, have come down to us. They 
’ are a kind of manual composed by the Vedic 
teachers for use in their respective schools, and only later 
put forward as binding on Aryans generally. The “ In- 
Gautama’i stitutes of the Sacred Law,” ascribed to 
iniUtatM. Gautama, begins by acknowledging the Veda 
as the source of the sacred law, and proceeds to fix the 
period and mode of initiation of a Brahman, and the 
rites of purification after touching impure things. Here 
is a specimen of these rites. 

“ Turning his face to the east or to the north, he shall 
purify himself from personal defilement. Seated in a 

Rites of pure place, placing his right arm between his 
pniiiicatioB. knees, arranging his dress (or his sacrificial 
cord) in the manner required for a sacrifice to the gods, 
he shall, after washing his hands up to the wrist three 
or four times, silently, sip water that reaches his heart, 
twice wipe his lips, sprinkle his feet and his head, touch 
the cavity in the he^ with his right hand, and place it 
on the crown of his head and on his navel.” 
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Students of Ilia Vedas had to study each for twelve 
years, bat might restrict their study to one Veda only. 
After the Veda had been studied, he might Tjftefoar 
choose which order of Brahmans he would orders of 
enter; that of the student, the householder, the 
ascetic, or the hermit in the woods. The ascetic was re¬ 
quired to live by alms, to restrain every desire, 
and maintain an attitude of indifference towards * “®***®' 
all creatures, whether they did him an injury or kindness. 
The hermit was to live in the forest, and subsist on roots 
and fruits, practising austerities. He was to 
worshij) gods, manes (ancestor worship), men, * *■ 

goblins, and Rishis (great Vedic teachers). He must not 
enter a village, nor step on ploughed land; his dress 
must be made of bark and skins. 

For the householder, marriage and its rites are of the 
utmost importance, and full directions are given as to 
the choice o£ a wife and the ceremonies attend- uonstt- 
ing marriage, which vary according to the nouar’s 
kind of marriage. The offspring of marriages 
with other castes give rise in each case to a distinct caste. 
Complex domestic ceremonies are prescribed, with offer¬ 
ings to the deities presiding over the eight points of the 
horizon, at the doors of the house to the Maruts, to the 
deifies of the dwelling inside the house, to Brahman in 
the centre of the house, to the Waters near the water pot, 
to the Ether in the air, and in the evening to the beings 
walking about at night. A kindly courtesy is shown in 
the direction that a householder before he eats shall feed 
his gueats, infants, sick people and women, aged men, 
and those of low condition. A Brahman is allowed to 
earn liis living by varied occupations in times of distress; 
but he is forbidden to sell a great many specified kinds of 
goods. 

The authority of kings is upheld in Q-autama’s Insti¬ 
tutes, but at the same time high privileges are demanded 
for Brahmans, who, if of high rank and relig- 
ions character, must not be corporally mnished, 
imprisoned, fined, exiled, or reviled. Truth-speaking and 
the ascertainment of truth are strongly inculcated. 
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One of the most curious chapters in these Institutes 
details a multitude of circumstances in which the Veda is 
WiMitiie ^ recited; as, for instance, if the wind 
Veda la not to whirls up the dust in the daytime, or if it is 
Doracltad. audible at night, if the barking of many dogs 
and jackals or the braying of* many donkeys is neard, 
when the reciter is riding in a carriage or on beasts of 
burden, in a burial ground, in the extremity of a village, 
when it thunders and rains, etc., etc. Equally curious 
are the particulars of the gifts which may be accepted 
vanoui from twioe-bom persons {i.e., pure Aryans). If 
TMtrioUonB. the means of subsistence cannot be otherwise 
obtained, it may be accepted from a Sudra (one of the 
slave or subject races). A householder may not eat food 
into which a hair or an insect has fallen, nor what has 
been smelt at by a cow, nor what has been cooked twice, 
nor what has been given by various people of bad cha¬ 
racter performing low offices. The classes of animals that 
may not be eaten remind one of the ceremonial restric¬ 
tions of Leviticus; but in fact the principle of tabooing 
certain things to those who belong to a higher or select 
order is found in many parts of the world. The milk of 
sheep, camels, and entire-hoofed animals was forbidden 
to the Brahmans. Five-toed animals were not to be 
eaten, except the porcupine, the hare, the boar, .the 
iguana, the rhinoceros, and the tortoise; nor animals 
with a double row of teeth, those covered with an excess 
of hair, those with no hair, entire-hoofed animals, and 
indeed whole groups of creatures. 

Women were enjoined to fulfil their duty‘>to their 
hnsbands strictly, and restrain their tongues, eyes, and 
Tie duty oT actions; yet much that Christians would revolt 
women, against is declared lawful and right for her to 
do. Early betrothals are enjoined. The crimes for which 
a man becomes an outcast are very varied, including 
murder and many crimes against Brahmans, and associa- 
tion with outcasts; thus boycotting is almost 
as old as Brahmanism, if not older. “ To be 
an outcast,” says G-autama, “means to be deprived of the 
right to follow the lawful occupations of twice-bom men, 
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and to be deprived after death of the rewards of meri¬ 
torious deeds.” 

Numerous and severe penances for various offences are 
enjoined. He who has killed a Brahman must penances and 
emaciate himself and thrice throw himself into penalties, 
a fire, or remaining chaste he may, during twelve years, 
enter the village only for the purpose of begging, carry¬ 
ing the foot of a bedstead and a skull in his hand, and 
proclaiming his deed; thus standing by day, sitting at 
night, and bathing thrice a day, he may be purified in 
twelve ye^, or by saving the life of a Brahman. It 
is most striking how vigorously the Brahman literature 
maintains the sanctity and inviolability of its priests, and 
claims to exert throughout the life of the Aryans a 
minute authoritjr scarcely paralleled by the Church of 
Itome. Some ot the severest penalties are those inflicted 
for touching spirituous liquor. Thus “ they shall pour 
hot spirituous liquor into the mouth of a Brahman who 
has drunk such liquor ; he will be pui'ified after death.” 
Severe secret penances are enjoined on those whose sins 
are not publicly known. It is not to be supposed that 
the worship of the gods is intentionally lowered by these 
regulations; but the very gi’eat importance assumed by 
ceremonial observances and penances naturally tended to 
lower the dignity of the gods and raise that of the 
Brahmans. It is not wonderful, therefore, that Buddhism 
should have arisen. 

THE LAWS OF MANU. 

We have not space to compare this Ian book with later 
ones which bear the names of Vasishtha, Baudhayana, 
and Apastamba, or to give an account of the 
Grihya Sutras or books specially on domestic ’ 
ceremonies; but must pass on to the celebrated Laws 
of Manu, a metrical version of the whole Brahmanical 
scheme, dating, according to some authorities, from the 
fifth century n.c.; but Prof. Biihler does not consider it 
certain that it existed in its present form earlier than 
the beginning of the second century a.d., though un¬ 
doubtedly it is derived from earlier versions containing 
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sabsiautially the same matter. It results, in fact, from 
ih.6 gradual transformation of the teaching of a school 
into a general lawbook. But in process of time this book 
became surrounded by a multitude of fictitious legends 
designed to support its divine authority and secure the 
obedience of all Aryans. The first chapter of Monu is an 
apt illustration of this, and we therefore quote a portion 
from Bilhler’s translation. 

“ The great sages approached Manu, who was seated 
with a collected mind, and having duly worshipped him, 
spoke as foHows:— 

“ * Deign, divine one, to declare to ns precisely and in 
due order the sacred laws of each of the four AUesad 
chief castes and of the intermediate ones. ortgin. 

“ ‘ For thou, O Lord, alone knowest the purport (i.e.) 
the rites, and the knowledge of the soul, taught in this 
whole ordinance of the Sefl-Existent, which is unknow¬ 
able and unfathomable! 

‘“He who can be perceived by the internal organ alone, 
who is subtile, indiscernible, and eternal, who contains 
all created beings and is inconceivable, shone forth of his 
own will. 

“ ‘ He, desiring to produce beings of many kinds from 
his own body, first with a thought created the waters, and 
placed his seed in them. 

“ ‘ That seed became a golden egg, in brilliancy equal 
to the sun; in that (egg) he himself was born as Brahman, 
the progenitor of the whole world.’ ” 

After a very fanciful account of the derivation of all 
oreationmnd of the relations of the creator to the creatures, 
it is stated that the creator himself composed these Insti¬ 
tutes and taught them to the author, Manu, who deputes 
Bhrigu his pupil to recite them. 

It appears that the introduction of the Laws of Manu 
as a general authority was due to the great accumulation 
of older works, having but a local and limited authority, 
and to the gradual extension of the influence of a par¬ 
ticular school of general religious and legal instruction. 
No doubt one factor which contributed to its wide re¬ 
ception was the extended description of the duties and 
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powers of the king and of the administration of justice, 
and another was ats general relation and suitability to 
all Aryans, whatever their caste. Their authority was 
clenched and upheld by their being given out as the work 
of Manu, the typical man, the oifapring of the self-existent 
Brahman, and consequently of double nature, divine and 
human. Hence he was invoked as Lord of created beings, 
and even as identical with Brahman, the supreme Soul. 
In the Rig-Veda he is frequently termed Father Manu, 
and it is stated that “ the five tribes ” or “ the races of 
men” are his ofi’spring. We have already referred to 
the legend in the Satapatha-brahmana in which Manu is 
said to have been saved from a great flood which de¬ 
stroyed all other creatures. He thus naturally represents 
social and moral order, and is the type of the temporal 
ruler, the inspired teacher and the priest combined. In 
many passages of the Rig-Veda his sacrifices are men¬ 
tioned, and the gods are begged to accept the olferings of 
the priests as they accepted those of Manu. 

That writing was known and in conssiderable nse when 
the Laws of Manu were compiled, is evident from several 
passages, and also from the complex translations which 
are mentioned, which would have been impossible with¬ 
out writing. The number of archaic phrases and the 
primitive customs described show that it is based on 
earlier works; and by careful study a veiy good idea of 
its development may be formed. 

In giving some account of the Laws of Manu an en¬ 
deavour will be made to dwell principally upon their re- 
High ligious aspect; but it is difficult for theOWestern 
nugioos mind to realise the extent to which every detail 
of a Hindu’s life and conduct is connected with 
and supported by his religiou.s belief. In fact the Christian 
ideal, that the whole life should be religious, has long 
been practised by a vast number of Hindus, although the 
form, basis, and nature of the religions differ so widely. 

The assent of the heart is the inner sanction of the 
Beu^^es- Hindu law, supported by the authority of 
daniB^- Manu, the Veda, the Vedic teachers, and the 
customs of holy men. The desire of rewards is 
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dec]ar€d to be not laudable in itself, bnt it is recognised 
and utilised; and the man who discharges his prescribed 
duties is promised the attainment of the deathless state, 
and even in this life the realisation of all his desires. 
How completely the system was directed to self-repression 
and the production of passivity in this life may be seen 
by this verse: “ That man may be considered to have 
really subdued his organs, who, on hearing and touching 
and seeing, or tasting and smelling anything, neither re¬ 
joices nor repines.” The privilege of being gtuayot 
instructed in the Veda is strictly fenced in, but the veUa 
the limitations may be relaxed by presents of * 
money. Even in times of dire distress, however, a Vedic 
teacher was rather to die with his Icuowledge than sow it 
in barren soil. The Brahman unlearned in the Veda is 
stigmatised as useless, like a wooden elephant, having 
nothing but the name in common with his kind. The 
Veda is, indeed, extolled to a position which is only 
rivalled by those whom some have called Bibliolaters. 
Thus we read that the Veda is the eternal eye of the 
manes, gods and men, and beyond human comprehension. 
Everything not founded on it is founded on darkness, 
and produces no reward after death; the eternal loi-e of 
the Veda upholds all created beings. He only who knows 
the Veda deserves royal authority, the office of a judge, 
the command of armies. By knowledge of the Veda the 
taint arising from evil acts is burnt out of the soul. A 
Brahman who retains the Rig-Veda in his memory is not 
stained by guilt, though he may have destroyed the three 
worlds. sStudy of the Upanishads is mentioned as neces¬ 
sary to the attainment of union with the supreme Soul. 

As to the gods other than this universal Spirit or Soul, 
they scarcely go beyond the lists already given in the 
Vedic period, such as Indra, Surya, the Maruts, meKoasia 
Yama, Varuna, Agni, etc., whose energetic 
action the king is to emulate; but they appear to occupy 
a very moderate place in the scheme, the Supreme Spirit 
and the Brahmanic rites being chief. Indeed, there is a 
manifest leaning towards pantheism, it being frequently 
declared that everything proceeds from Brahma the um- 
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T«rsal Soul, and will ultimately be absorbed once more 
in the same. The whole philosophy is affected by the 
Htw urtbs doctrine of transmigration of souls, new birtto 
and ueua. jn the same or a lower order of creation or in 
h*<ll « being the result of evil conduct, and absorption in 
the Supreme Soul being the grand result of the greatest 
merit. The hells described, though terrible, are con¬ 
sequently only temporary. Among the torments are 
“ being devoured by ravens and owls, the heat of scorch¬ 
ing sand, being boiled in jars,” etc. Altogether, theology 
is largely absent from Manu. But it must be remem¬ 
bered that the constant study of the Veda is everywhere 
inculcated. There is scarcely any reference to public 
■worship or to temples; and from its whole tone we see 
how the family was the keystone of the Brahmanic re¬ 
ligion. The influence of the Brahmans over the domestic 
life of the people was profound and sufficient at the time 
when the code of Manu was composed. 

The original castes ai'e stated to bo four, the Brahman, 
the Kshatriya or warrior, the Vaisya (cultivator), and the 
DatiasoftiieSudra or servant; and (as iu the tenth bodi of 
fonr castas. Big-Veda) they originated respectively from 

the mouth, arms, thighs, and feet of Brahma, who assigned 
them their separate duties. To Brahmans he assigned 
teaching and studying the Veda, sacrificing for their own 
benefit and for others, and giving and accepting of alms; 
to Kshatriyas the protection of the people, the bestowal of 
gifts, the offering of sacrifices, the study of the Veda, and 
abstinence from sensual pleasures; to the Vaisyas tending 
cattle, the bestowal of gifts, the offering of sacrifices, the 
study of the Veda, trading, lending money, and the cultiva¬ 
tion of land; to the Sudras simply to serve the other three. 

The Brahman caste is exalted far above the others, 
having sprung from the mouth of Brahma, being the 
first-born, the preserver of the Veda, and having 
the right of expounding it. “What created 
being can surpass him, through whose mouth 
the gods continually consume the sacrificial viands and 
the offerings to the dead?” The most distinguished 
Brahman is he who fully performs his duty and knows 
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M Brafaxoan.; lie in fact becomes one with Brahma the 
sT^tor. The most extravagant claims of lordship over 
ill creatures, of possession of everything, ate made on his 
behalf. In fact, not only is everything bestowed upon 
him, his own already, but other mortals are stated to owe 
their subsistence to the benevolence of the Brahmans. In 
some passages of Manu a Brahman is even lifted to the 
rank of a divinity, whether he were ignorant or learned, 
and even if he were occupied in a mean occupation. A 
Brahman who studies Manu and faithfully performs his 
duties is said to be never tainted by sins of thought, word, 
or deed, and to sanctify any company he may enter, 
together with seven ancestors and seven descendants. 
Surely more arrogant self-assertion was never advanced 
and admitted than by these Brahmans. The king is 
warned not to provoke them to anger, for it is asserted 
that they could instantly destroy him and his army, by 
their power over all creation, and by the utterance of 
magic texts. Yet, inconsistently enough, it is allowed 
that just as Kahatrij'as cannot prosper without Brahmans, 
so Brahmans cannot prosper without Kshatriyas. Their 
persons are declared inviolable, and the crime of threaten¬ 
ing a Brahman with a stick will be punished in hell for 
a hundred years, while the actual striker of a Brahman 
will remain in hell a thousand years. Still more extrava¬ 
gant is this further threat: “As many particles of dust 
as the blood of a Brahman causes to coagulate, for so 
many thousand years shall the .shedder of that blood 
remain in hell.” Tliis system could of course only be 
maiutainad by the receipt of heavy fees. The repetitions 
of the Veda and the performance of the sacrifices were 
made to depend upon the gifts to the officiating Brahmans. 
No taxes were to be paid by them; and any king who 
suffered a learned Brahman to die of hunger would have 
liis Idngdom afflicted by famine, while the meritorious 
acts of any Brahman whom he protected would increase 
the king’s wealth, length of life, and kingdom. Yet, if, 
after all these injunctions, a Brahman failed to receive 
proper patronage and support, he might become a soldier, 
a cultivator, or a trader. 
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We must give some further detail of the Brahman’s 
life and course of study; for although it only partially 
Tie four appHes to the other classes of Hindus, it repre- 
porioiteof life, sents that ideal which they continually looTked 
me student, yp ^ revered, and is as characteristic of 
Hindu religions life as that of the clergyman of the present 
day is of our own. We cannot fail to be astonished at 
the lengthy student period which the Brahman must go 
through. Studentship might last for nine, eighteen, or 
thirty-six years, or even for the whole of life. The most 
important of the numerous preliminary rites was the 
investiture with the sacred cord or sacrificial string, which 
must be of three threads of cotton, twisted to the right, 
and worn over the left shoulder and across the body to 
the right hip. The ceremony commenced with taking 
a stall' as tall as the pupil, and worshipping the sun while 
standing and walking round the sacred lire, after which 
he begged alms and food in succession of each person 
present according to a fixed order. After having eaten, 
and purified himself with water, a series of formalities 
is required before the teacher begins to instruct his pupil 
in the Veda, the syllable Om being always pronounced at 
the beginning and end of a lesson. Once initiated, regular 
bathing, with libations of water to the gods, the inspired 
Eishis, and deceased ancestors, is required of the Brahman 
student, and he must reverence the deities (explained 
later to mean, “ worship the images of the gods ”), and 
place fuel on the sacred lire. He must live a chaste life, 
refrain from meat and all sensuality, from dancing, sing¬ 
ing, and playing musical instruments, must neirer injure 
any living creature, must not wear shoes or use an um¬ 
brella, and must refrain from anger, covetousness, idle 
disputes, and gambling. The regulations for securing 
reverent behaviour towards the teacher are very elaborate; 
and parents and elders generally are to be highly re¬ 
garded, It is declared that the trouble and pain which 
parents undergo on the birth of their children cannot be 
compensated even in a hundred years, and obedience to 
them and to the teacher are the best forms of austerity; 
the son must rejoice to do what is agreeable and beneficial 
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to them; by honouring them the three worlds are gained; - 



BXNl>U 8UTTBE (SATlj^ OB TH* BELF-IMMOLATIOII OF A WIDOW- 


fof him who honours them not, all rites are fruitless. 
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' Somewhat surprisingly, in. the midst of these stringent 
regulations we come upon the following liberal senti- 
8oa»uiieaani®^ts; “He who possesses faith may receive 
(eatuneiita pure learning even from a man of lower caste, 
and an excellent wife even from a base family.” 

“ Even from/|)oison nectar may be taken, even from a 
child good,-advice, even from a foe a lesson in'good 
condnct,^-a5nd even from an impure substance gold. 

“ l^afcellent wives, learning, the knowledge of the law, 
th^inles of purity, good advice, and various arts may be 
/abqnired from anybody.” 

Finally, the Brahman who has not broken his vow 
during his student stage is promised after death the 
highest abode, and that he will not be born again in 
this world. 

The stage of a householder being at length reached, 
the Brahman must marry a wife of equal caste, free from 
xjie bodily defects and having various good qnali- 
]ioiuai>oid«r. ties j but polygamy is allowed though not re¬ 
commended, and when the first wife is one of equal caste, 
another wife may be taken from each of the inferior 
castes. Eight diiierent forms of marriage, four laudable 
and four blamable, the chief differences being in the 
matter of dowry and attendant circumstances, the highest 
rank being accorded to a marriage where the parent of 
the bride offers her with costly garments hnd jewels to 
a learned Brahman •, the son of sneh a wife is said to 
liberate from sin ten ancestors and ten descendants if 
he does meritorious works. 

The Brahman householder had to perform idaily five 
cliief rites: (1) muttering the Veda; (2) offering water 
tho ciuef food to ancestors; (3) a burnt offering to 

daUfritea the gods; (4) an offering to all creatures, in¬ 
cluding aged parents, good and evil spirits, consisting of 
the scattering of rice-grains on the housetop or outside 
BacxiiicM for the door; (B) an offering to men, consisting of 
tae Amo. hospitable reception of (Brahman) guests. This 
last was naturfflly considered of great importance, as it 
afforded the chief means of support to the students, 
ascetics, and hermits. Sacrifices for the dead were re- 
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quired to be performed every new moon, and at tliese 
times learned Brahmans were specially entertained. A 
long list of those who must not be invited or who must 
be shunned on these occasions is given, including phy¬ 
sicians, temple-priests (implying that these were rising 
in importance and were considered to have interests 
opposed to those of the domestic Brahmans), sellers of 
meal, actors or singers, one-eyed men, incendiaries, drunk¬ 
ards, gamblers, those who had forsaken parents. The 
great importance assigned to these celebrations for de¬ 
ceased ancestors,—being declared much more important 
than the rites in honour of the gods,—seems to indicate 
that ancestor worship among the Aryans was later than 
nature worship. The funeral sacrifices further acquired 
importance to the Hindus as affording the basis of their 
law of inheritance. All who offered the funeral cake 
and water together were bound in one family, represented 
by the eldest mole, although the living family had a joint 
interest in the family property. This part of the subject 
we cannot here detail, although intimately connected 
with and enforced by the rehgious sanction. 

An astonishing number of daily rites and of things 
to be avoided is laid down for good Brahmans, and this 
can only be matched by the extreme of early Pharisaic 
restriction; but although the eating of meat is forbidden 
in general, it is expressly enjoined on certain occasions. 

As regards the position of women in Manu, it is one 
of complete subjection; the husband was not to eat with 
his wife, nor look at her when she ate; women were 
forbidden to repeat the Veda, or to perform poBitionor 
any religious rite separately; they must con- women, 
tinually feel their dependence on their husbands. The 
wife must worship her husband as a god. Women were 
credited with many inbred evils. When unfaithful to 
her husband, she is bom of a jackal in the next life, and 
tormented with diseases. No repudiation or divorce of a 
wife was (originally) recognised, and if sold or repudiated 
she could not be the legitimate wife of'another. There 
is no ground for the long-current statement that^ Manu 
■or the Vedas supported or enjoiiled the burning of 
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widows (Sati'). The re-marriage of widows is mentioned, 
but with censure, and a widow who remains chaste is 
rewarded with heaven. Very earJy marriage of girls 
was permitted if a suitor was distinguished and hand- 
some. 

Householders are enjoined to be liberal in gifts. “ If 
he is asked, let him always give something, be it ever 
so little, without grudging; ” the giver re- 
ceives corresponding rewards, either in worldly 
prosperity or in future existences. Truthfulness is highly 
recommended: '‘he who is dishonest in speech is dis¬ 
honest in eveiything." G-iving no pain to any creature, 
the householder is to slowly accumulate spiritual merit, 

Spiritual the only lasting companion. “ Single is each 
being born ; single it dies ; single it enjoys the 
reward of its virtue ; single it suffers the punishment of 
its sin. ... He who is persevering, gentle, and patient, 
shuns the company of men of cruel conduct, and does 
no injury to living creatures, gains, if he constantly lives 
in that manner, heavenly bliss.” 

The hermit and ascetic periods of life were held up to 
Brahmans as the culmination of their existence. "We do 

ThB hermit uot know how many Brahmans went through 
inthefowetthis discipline; but it is recommended to the 
householder, that Avhen his skin becomes wrinkled and 
his hair grey, and he has grandchildren, he should go 
and live in the forest, taking with him the sacred fire 
and implements for the domestic sacrifices which he is 
still to perform, and there live in control of his senses, 
wearing his hair in braids, and the beard and jiails un¬ 
dipped. He was stUl to recite the Veda, and to be patient 
of hardships, friendly towards all, of collected mind, com¬ 
passionate to all living creatures. He must feed only on 
special kinds of vegetables. A considerable number of 
austerities are enjoined on him, including exposure to 
fires in summer, livmg under the open sky and clothed 
in wot garments in winter, with other performances con- 

' Sati means, “she who is faithful," and is a feminine form of the' 
root seen la “ sooth ”=tiuth. 
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Aicive to short life, much stady not being forgotten. 
Dually he may, subsisting only on water and air, walk 
Istraaght on “ until his body sinks to rest ” ; then, having 
got nd of his body, he is exalted in the world of Brahma, 
free from sorrow and fear. 


The forest dweller who has not found liberation may 
become a mendicant ascetic, absolutely silent, caring for 
no enjoyment, indifferent to everything, but Themendi- 
concentrating his mind on Brahma. “ Let him cant ascetic, 
not desire to live, let him not desire to die; let him wait 
for his appointed time as a servant waits for the pay¬ 
ment of his wages.” “Let him patiently bear hard 
words, let.him not insult anybody, and let him not be¬ 
come anybody’s enemy. . . , Against an angry man 

1 / him not in return show anger, let him bless where 
is cursed.” Tho.se are only a few of the numerous 
ecepts for promoting the high spiritual life of the 
cetic. Meditation, seif-repression, equability, content- 
snt, forgiveness, honesty, truthfulness, abstention from 
ger, purification, etc.—these may be said to sum up 
e moral law for all Brahmans. 

We can only lightly dwell on the duties of a king and 
government as described in Manu. The king re- 
esents Agni and Indra, the Mamts, Varuna, ThcdaUec 
ima and other gods, out of all of whom he is oraMng. 
pposed to be framed; thus he is “a great deity in 
iman form.” He has divine authority, is to protect aU 
creatures, and be an incarnation of the law. He must 
have seven or eight ministers, the chief of whom must 
be a Brahman. Punishment is his chief instrument, in¬ 
deed the only maintainer of the law. He is, 
however, to be obedient to the Brahmans, and sraiu^’B 
be determined not to retreat in battle. The 
Brahmans are to be the judges, either by themselves, or 
as assistants to the king. The criminal code is marked 
by much severity, and not a little inconsistency. Offences 
by the low-bom against the higher classes were very 
severely pnnished, often with great cruelty; while Brah¬ 
mans were very leniently treated. A Brahman’s life was 
not to be taken, however grave or numerous his crimes. 

B 
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Among “mortal sins” are: killing a Brahman, drinking 
spirituous liquor, stealing the gold of a Brah- 
man, adultery with a Guru’s (spiritual teacher’s) 
wife, associating with those who did those things, falsely 
attributing to oneself high birth, falsely accusing one’s 
teacher, forgetting or reviling the Vedas, slaying a friend, 
giving false evidence, stealing a deposit, incest and forni¬ 
cation ; but the classification and punishments show a 
PuaiBiinieiit very crude estimate of their relative import- 
ud penancM.auce. Many punishments nre designed as 

penances, to remove the guilt of the oflendor. Various 
ordeals are prescribed to ascertain if a witness speaks 
the truth, such as fire and water. Altogether, the rules 
of evidence do not inspire us with the idea that the early 
Brahmans had invented veiy excellent machinery for dis- 
Faiiebood covering truth; and such statements as the 

excused, following are not calculated to show them in a 
favourable light. In some cases a man who, though 
knowing the facts to bo different, gives false evidence 
from a pious motive, does not lose heaven. Whenever 
the death of a Sudra, a Vaisya, a Kshatriya, or of a 
Brahman would be caused by the declaration of the truth, 
a falsehood may be spoken. In cases of violence, of theft 
and adultery, of defamation and assault, the judge must 
not examine witnesses too strictly. But he is to exhort 
all witnesses to speak the truth, promising them bliss 
after death and fame here below, while false witnesses 
are firmly bound by Varima and are helpless during ope 
hundred existences. 

Reverting once more to the question of castes, we may 
note that the Brahman was supposed to have three births; 

the first his natur^ birth, the second his in¬ 
vestiture with the girdle of Munga grass, the 
third his initiation to perform the greater sacrifices; the 
Rshatriyas or warriors, and the Vaisyas or cultivators, 
were only twice born, the second birth happening on 
their investiture with the sacred thread. We may recall 
here that the term caste is not an original Hindu or even 
an ancient word. It is believed to be an adaptation of a 
Portuguese word, casta^ race or femily, from the Latin 
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'IS . . , 

castus, pure. The word used in Manu is vama, or ^louif 
while in later Hindu phrase caste is denoted bj joH t, 
ja#, meaning birth. \ 

The code of Manu was forced to recognise that wide, 
departures took place from the original purity of caste, 
Orowth Of although maintaining that only those bom of 
mixeaoastoa redded wives of equal castes were to be con¬ 
sidered os belonging to the same caste as their fathers. 
Hence distinct names were given to the offspring between 
the different castes; some of these are declared to be 
ferocious in manners and delighting in cruelty. These 
had already been assigned to distinct occupations, which 
increased as the Hindu life grew more settled and diversi¬ 
fied. Some of them are said to be inherently fit only for 
low and degrading offices, and unworthy to receive the 
sacramental rites. The modem development of the caste 


system must be dealt with later. 

Finally, as to the important belief in the transmigration 
of souls, which in the Hindu system plays so large a part, 
TraaBsUgia- it appears to have been wielded by the Brah- 
tionoiBoms.inans very much as a mode of influencing 
actions on earth. Evil actions done with the l)ody were 
to bo punished by being bom next in something in¬ 
animate, those done by speech were followed by birth as 
a bird or a beast, while sins of the mind, such as covetous¬ 
ness, evil thoirghts, and adherence to false doctrines, led 
to re-birth in a low caste. Self-control in all these respecti 
led to emancipation from all births and final blessedness.' 
This scheme is elaborated in great detail, many grada¬ 
tions being fixed in descending order, each the just 
recompense for some fault. The specific reason for many 
of these cannot be imagined, although some are intel- 
^ible enough, such as these: “ men who delight in doing 
injury become carnivorous animals; thieves, creatures 
consuming their own kind; for stealing grain a man. 
becomes a rat, for stealing meat, a vulture,” etc. Sensual 
men are said to suffer in a succession of dreadful hells and 
ionizing births, slavery, imprisonment in fetters. The 
mst pages of Manu are devoted to further glorification of 
Brahmans who do their duty, and to the extolling of the 
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Self or Soul in all tilings; “for ts who recogiiises the 
universe in the Self, does not give his heart to unrighteous¬ 
ness. . . . He who thus recognises the Self through 


the Self in all created beings, becomes equal-minded to¬ 
wards all, and enters the highest state, Brahman. A 
twice-bom man, who recites these Institutes, revealed by 
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** -n Va nJ’^^ys virtuoTia in conduct, and will reach 
^i[anvi, "Win ^^on he desires.” 

■yyliatever system thus developed in 

anu does not fail for lack of penalties or of 
sjBc*^'' precise directions. Its efficacy is to be sought 
^j^gradual growth, its accordance with the ideas 
in ieation, supreme jwwer, and morality which had 
9^ been current, and its promulgation by those who 
Ld most intellectual power and most capability of sway¬ 
ing the conduct of men. Thus we may imagine the 
Extraordinary influence which the sacred class of Brah¬ 
mans attained in early Indian history, an influence which 
has been sufficient to perpetuate itself to our own times, 
which remains very groat, and which more than two 
thousand years ago was sufficient to produce by exaggera¬ 
tion and reaction the remarkable religion of Buddhism. 
But looking on it calmly, while admitting the loftiness 
of many of its precepts and imaginings, it cannot be M,id 
that its general moral elevation was great. The sch^e 
was powerful enough to bind together society for cent uaes, 
but not powerful enough to diffuse itself widely 
other races, or to become more than a Hindu religion^S 
There is one other code to which we must refer, be|S 
that of Manu, namely the Darma Shastra of Yajnaval^B 
• Code of possibly dating from the first century ^ 
VajnaTaikya. Jt is still the chief authority in the sclio^^ 
Benares. It is much shorter than that of Manu, is m^k 
systematic, and represents a later stage of development 
It adds to the sources of authority the Puranas and 
various traditional and scholastic authorities!* To some 


extent caste is carried farther, and a Brahman is for¬ 
bidden to have a Sudra as a fourth wife. We have 
reached a period when writing is in regular use, and 
written documents are appealed to as legal evidence; 
coined money is in use. It is evident that Buddhism 
has arisen, and that the shaven heads and yellow gar¬ 
ments of its votaries are well known; the king is also 
recommended to found monasteries for Brahmans, an 
evident imitation of Buddhists. 

Compare the following philosophy with that of Manm 
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“ The success of every action depends on destiny and on 
a man's own effort; but destiny is evidently nothing 
but the result of a man’s act in a former state of existence. 
Some expect the whole result from destiny or from the 
inherent nature ; some expect it from the lapse of time; 
and some from a man’s own effort; other persons of wiser 
judgment expect it from a combination of all these.” 
(M.W.) But there is no sufficient difference in the 
nature of the precepts to make it necessary to quote 
further. 

We may here refer briefly to the celebrated rock- 
tenlples of India, excavated in solid rock many centuries 
ago, but by no means confined to Hinduism, having often 
been excavated by Buddhists and Jains. Some of them 
display surprising skill in construction as well as in 
sculpture. Many are ornamented with figures of the 
gods or scenes from their supposed adventures. The 
majority of the Brahmanic temples are dedicated to Siva. 
The most famous are those of Elephants, an island in 
Bombay harbour; one of them contains a colossal 
trimurti, or three-faced bust, representing Siva in his 
threefold character of creator, preserver, and destroyer. 
JIany other caves, scarcely loss famoirsj are at EUora in 
the Nizam’s dominions. 
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TOE ROISaKA AVATABA, 

(Ftonv a native picture.) 

CHAPTER HI. 

iWolifrn J&inUmsm i. 

RtacUmi ftom Snlmumlmii—Tilumpb ot BaddUsm—Sewotell of todiim 
BnddUsin-Tlie cute eyatem—T&e UabBliliaiata—Tbe BluKavad-glta— 
Kilatana—bcarnotloiu of tbe Deity—ImmortBllty tanglit—The Rama- 
yona—Partial tncarnatloiu-Gaiuiuesta ot Kama—Saaietaace of Brail* 
m jMiam _iriinni.THa. Bhatta—SaakaTa-tPoraUp of the eapreme Bralimaa 
—The Smartu—Vlalmu worahlp—The Fuianu—The Viihan Pniana— 
jDeacrlptloa of the Snpreme Beh^—Great Tlahnvlte preaehera—Kama* 
sand—xamr—Ohaltai^—Inflaenca of Bnddhlam—The Unga and the 
ealagiam—Brahma—Vlahaa the preaenrer—Ineamatloaa ot Vlabau— 
Kama—Kriahna—Buddha—Jagannath—Lakahinl—BlTa the deatroyer— 
Aaoetlc Biraitea—Duiga—Salt—Oaneaa—Oaiigaa—Local detUea aafl do- 
mona—Worabtp of anlmala and tareea—Delftoatlon of beroea and ealnta 

I N otir cliapters on Buddhism, it will be shown that 

the new religion which deposed Brah.manism from 
&c 
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supremacy in India, and greatly depressed it for more 
than a thousand years, was partly a natural 
reaction from the haughty sway of the Brah- from 
mans and their reliance on ritual and sacrifice, BMUfflaatoin. 
and partly the development of a movement which had 
already risen within the older system. The educated 
Brahmans came to see that the Vedic gods were poetic 
imaginations which could not all be true, and that whereas 
various gods—the Sun, the Encompassing Sky, the Dawn, 
etc.—were represented as independent and supreme, they 
must be emanations of one supreme Cause. While they 
continued to uphold the popular ideas about the gods, and 
to conduct the customary sacrifices, they began to develop 
a theological literature, of part of which we have already 
given an account, the Upanishads and the Puranas, 
teaching the unity of God and the immortality of the 
soul, still mingled witli many myths and superstitions. 
Their new system involved the brotherhood of man; but 
it was reserved for Gautama to break through all the old 
conventions, and to found the great system of Titnmpii or 
Buddhism. All classes found in it something BuddhiBm. 
that was lacking in Brahmanism, and rejoiced in the 
upsetting of many things that had been irksome. From 
the third century ji.c. to the fourth century A.n., Buddhism 
increasingly triumphed, until it was professed by the 
^jority of the Indian people. But in the fifth century 
the Buddhists were persecuted by the adherents of the 
old religion. By the end of that ceiitiiiy the Buddhist 
leaders had taken refuge in China, and many of its priests 
had carried the faith to new lands. As late as the 
twelfth centiny a few remained in India, but now they 
are non-existent, unless Jainism be regarded as represent¬ 
ing the old Buddhism. But the influence of Buddhism 
upon Brahmanism had been profound, and modern Hindu¬ 
ism is a very different thing from the religion of the 
Vedas and Brahmanas. Indeed, Sir W. W. Hunter terms 
modem Hinduism the joint product of Buddhism and 
V Brahmanism. The latter was active and slowly changing 
;^daritig all the time of the predominance of the former, 
and we have the testimony of Greeks in Alexander’s time 
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and later, and of Buddhist priests from China "who visited 
India in the fifth and seventh centuries, that Brahman 
priests were equally honoured with Buddhist monks, and 
temples of the Hindu gods adjoined the Buddhist religious 
houses. 

The Hindus date the final triumph over Buddhism 
from the preaching of Kumaxila, a Bengal Brahman, who 
SovBfUi of powerfully advanced the Vedic teaching of a 
T^mn personal Creator and supreme Being, against 
Buddliian. impersonal negations of Buddhism; but he 
also shone as a persecutor. Sir W. "W". Hunter, however, 
traces the change which followed to deeper-seated causes 
—such that the rise of Hinduism was a natural develop¬ 
ment of racial characters and systems. According to him, 
it rests upon the caste system and represents the coalition 
of the old Vedic faith with Buddhism, as well as with 
the rude rites of pre-Aryan and Mongolian races. We 
cannot here give an account of the caste system. The 
immense subdivision of castes is the result partly of inter¬ 
marriages, partly of varied occupations, partly of locality, 
zbe caste partly of the introduction oi outside tribes to 
syEtem. Hinduism. Religious exclusiveness and trades 
unionism, once grasped, made easy progress, and converted 
India into a vast grouping of separate classes. Caste is 
a powerful instrument for personal discipline and the 
maintenance of convention and custom, but it is a 
weakener of united popular action and national unity. 
Its great force is in its hereditary instincts and in social 
and religious excommunication. The offender against 
caste laws may be fined by Ms fellow-membess, may be 
forbidden to eat or intermarry with them, and may be 
boycotted by the community. 

We cannot understand the growth of modern Hinduism 
without reference to the two great Indian epic poems, 
Tie the Mahabharata and the Ramayana. The 
liiiaiiabhaxata.former is a vast aggregation of poems and 
episodes, arranged into a continuous whole, and is the 
longest poem in the world, being fourteen times as long 
as the Iliad. It includes many portions dating back to 
Vedic times, with others of later date up to a compara- 
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tively mod«rn time. It includes the -whole cycle of Hindu 
iaytholc>gy since the Vedas, and practically represents a 
d^cation of human heroes, side by side -with -views of 
Di-vine incarnation. Its central story relates a prehistoric 
struggle between two families descended from the Moon 
^d for a tract of country around Delhi. It is believed 
to have existed in a considerably developed form five or 
six centuries before Christ, but it has been greatly modi¬ 
fied by subsequent Brahmanio additions, especially didactic 
and religious in their nature, teaching the submission of 
the military to the Brahman power. 

The Bhagavad-gita, or song of Bhagavat, is the mosb 
important episode of this great epic, Bhagavat being a 
term applied to Krishna, one of the incama- TbaBba- 
tions of Vishnu, the Pervader and Preserver. 

Krishna makes a revelation to the hero Arjuna, just before 
a great battle, in order to remove his scruples about 
destroying human life. This revelation in effect teaches 
the supremacy of the soul over the body, and in fact its 
eternity of existence in the supreme Being, so that death 
cannot harm it. Duty to caste and its obligations is 
highly extolled; but the poem is most remarkable to us 
for its exposition in poetry of the Vedantist philosophy 
of Pantheism, which teaches that all the universe is indeed 
Brahma, from -whom all proceeds and to whom all returns. 
Krishna, in giving an account of himself to Arjuna, says (we 
quote from Sir Monier-Williams’s “ Indian Wisdom ”):— 

“ I am the ancient sage, without beginning, 

^ am the ruler and the ali-sustainor, 

I am incomprehensible in fomi, 

More subtle and minute than subtlest atoms; 

I am the cause of the whole universe; 

Through mo it is created and dissolved; 

I dweU as wisdom, in the heart of all. 

1 am the goodness of the good, I am 
Beginning, middle, end, eternal time, 

The birth, the death of all. 1 have created all 
Out of one portion of myself. Think thou on me. 

Have faith in me, adore and worship me, 

And join thyself in meditation to me. 

Thus shalt thou come to me, O Arjuna; 

Thus shalt thou rise to my supreme abode, 
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Where neither sun nor moon have need to shine, 

Por know that all the lustre they possess is mine.” 

Among other revelations of Krishna, he states that he 
is born on earth from time to time for the estab- 
*'***“*■ lishment of righteousness. In lauding wort, 
Krishna says:— 

“ Know that work 

Proceeds from the supreme. 1 am the pattern 
For man to follow; know that I have done 
All arts already ; nought remains for me 
To gain by action, yet I work for ever 
Unweariedly, and this whole universe 
Would perish if I did not work my work.” 

It will be evident from these quotations that the Bha- 

f avad-gita contains much lofty thought; indeed, it has 
een praised as unequalled for sublimity of conception, 
reasoning, and diction. Yet it is in no slight degree 
parallel with Buddhist ideas, in preaching deliverance 
through self-renunciation and devotion, ending in absorp¬ 
tion in the deity. Although women are not raised by it, 
yet the declaration of Krishna is, that all who resort to 
him will reach the highest. He says; “ I have neither 
friend nor foe; I am the same to all; and all who worship 
me dwell in me and I in them. To them that love me, 
I give that devotion by which they come at last to me. 
No soul that has faith, however imperfect the attainment, 
or however the soul have wandered, shall perish, either in 
this world or in another. He shall have new births till, 
purified and made perfect, he reaches the supreme abode.” 

The repetition of incarnations of deity is an important 
feature in this teaching; and from this root has developed 
mcanuitioiia the great “ avatar ” or incarnation idea of the 
of tbe deity. Hindus, the idea being that the deity is con¬ 
tinually being manifested for the guidance and protection 
of his people. Throughout the transition period, from 
Brahmanism to Hinduism, varying forms of Krishna, as 
the incarnation of Vishnu* are continually described. 

Y*®li**“ is a god named in the Itig-Veda as a form of the sun 
striding across the heavens in three paces. 
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He appears as the proteotiiig hero and saint and sage, 
the overcomer of evil spirits, the popular wonder¬ 
worker. 

Prom some of the characteristics of Krishna it has been 
imagined that he has been derived from Christ; but there 



YIBUXC. 

(From a native pieiure.) 


is no proof of this, and, indeed, the niulliplication and 
varying form of the incarnations tells against this idea. 
In fact, the belief proceeds from a date before the Christian 
era. The meaning of the word Krishna,_ “ black," 
makes agunst the Cbristian relationship; it rather points 
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to respect for common, humanity of black and white alike j 
for Krishna is the teacher of Aijuna, “ white.” 

This doctrine about Krishna brings into view the essen¬ 
tial link by which the intellectual Brahmans connected 
their higher philosophy with the common be- 

taagbt. liofs of the people. Krishna manifests the 
noblest traits of Hindu genius; he also condescends to 
the most ordinary pursuits of men and children, and even 
to sportive recreation. The higher doctrine of immor¬ 
tality is preached in such passages as the following in the 
Bhagavad-gita, “ There is an invisible, eternal existence, 
beyond this visible, which does not perish when aU things 
else perish, even when the great days of Brahman’s crea¬ 
tive life pass round into night, and all that exists iu form 
returns unto God whence it came; they who obtain this 
never return. . . . Bright as the sun beyond dark¬ 
ness is He to the soul that remembers Him in meditation, 
at the hour of death, with thought fixed between the 
brows,—Him the most ancient of the wise, the primal 
ruler, the minutest atom, the sustainer of all,—in the hour 
when each finds that same nature on which he meditates, 
and to which he is conformed, . . . They who put 

their trust in me, and seek deliverance from decay and 
death, Imow Brahma, and the highest spirit, and every 
action. They who know me in my being, my person, 
and my manifested life, in the hour of death, know me 
indeed." 

The other great epic poem, the Bamayana, or the 
goings of Kama, is a chronicle which relates primarily to 
The another region of Aryan conquest, Oudh, and 
Samayaau. then recounts the advance of the Aryans into 
Southern India. It represents perhaps a later stage than 
Ae earlier parts of the Mahabnarata, but was arranged 
into something like its present form a century earlier— 
perhaps about the beginning of the third century b.o. 
Like the sister epic, it presents the Brahman idea of the 
Godhead in the form of an incarnation, Hama, of Vishnu, 
to desteoy a demon. Briefly stated, the story is as follows. 
It begins by relating the sonlessness of the king of Oudh, 
a descendant of the sun-god. After a sacrifice to the 
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gods, four sons were bom of his three wives, the eldest, 
il^taa, having one-half the nature of Vishnu ; the second,^ 
Bharata, one-fourth; and two others, twins, Partua 
having each one-eighth. This exemplifies the nioamatioai. 
Brahman doctrine of partial incarnations, Krishna being 
a full incarnation; and, beyond this, there might be 
fractional incarnations of the Divine essence, in men, 
oinimals and even inanimate objects. The wonderful 
wouth, marriage to Site, and exile of Rama, are next 
told, and the refusal of Bharata to take the kingdom 
on his father’s death. Rama continuing an exile, Ravana, 
the demon king of the south, heard of his wife’s beauty, 
and carried her off in a magical chariot to Oanausat* 
Ceylon. Rama then makes alliances with the otBama. 
aboriginal peoples of Southeni India, invades Ceylon, slays 
Ravana and delivers his wife, who has to undergo the 
further trial of bein^ suspected of infidelity and banished. 
She is the type of womanly devotion and purity, and 
after sixteen years’ exile is reconciled to her husband, 
with whom she is after all translated to heaven. 

Such ■was the framework in •which the change from 
ancient Brahmanism to modern Hinduism was developed 
and taught. These epics bear witness to the fact that 
notwithstanding the great extension of Buddhism in 
India, there Avas no time when Brahmanism was not 
working with great skill and intellectual force to adapt 
itself to the changed conditions. At a council EMigtaaoe or 
of the Buddhist monarch Siladitya at Ranauj 
on the Ganges in a.d. 634, while a statue of Buddha was 
installed oji the first day, on the second an image of the 
Sun-god, on the third an image of Siva, the product of 
later Brahmanism, was inaugurated. A great series of 
Brahman apostles arose simultaneously with the decay of 
Buddhism, beginning with Kumarila Bhatta, about a.d. 
760, who revived the old Brahman doctrine of sumaiUa 
a j^rsonal God and Creator, and reconverted Bhatta. 
many of the people. He was the first of a long line of 
infinential religious reformers, who all solemnly cut them- 
sdves off from the world like Buddha, and give forth a 
simple message, readily understood, including in essence, 
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according to Sir W. W. Hunter, “ a reassertion, in some 
form, of the personality of God and the equality of men 
in His sight.” 

Sankara Acharya -was the disciple of Kumarila, still 
more famous than his master; he popularised the late 
Vedantist philosophy as a nation^ religion, 
and “ since his short life in the eighth or ninth 
century, every new Hindu sect has had to start with a 
personal God” (Hunter). He taught that the supreme 
God Brahma was distinct from the old Brahman triad. 



SIVA, OBABUA, AKD VISHKC. 


and must be worshipped by spiritual meditations, not by 
sacrifices; and he perpetuated his teaching by founding 
a Brahman sect, the Smartas. However, he etill nllow^ 
the practice of the Vedic rites, and worship of the deity 
in any popular form ; and it is claimed by popular tra¬ 
dition that he founded many of the Hindu sects of the 
present day. Siva worship is supposed to he specially his 
work, though it existed long before; and he has ever 
been represented by his followers as an incarnation of 
Siva. Siva is, as we have said before, the Budra or 
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Storm-god of the Big-Veda, recognised as the Destroyer 
and Beptoducer. He was -worshipped contemporaneously 
with the Buddhist ascendency and is highly spohen of in 
the Mahabharata; but Sankara’s follo-wers elevated his wor¬ 
ship till it became one of the two chief forms of Hinduism, 



UV«. 

(Prom a na(i«« fictwe ) 


The doctrine of Sankara just referred to, that Brahma, 
or Brahman, is the supreme God, distinct from wonUp of 
the triad Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, -who are ta ^ww o 
manifestations of him. The supremeBrahman 
IS the absolute, having no form nor shape, self-exis- 
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tent, illimitable, free from imperfection. There are but 
a few worshippers of Brahrdan or Brahma alone. As 
creator he' is oeliovod to have finished liis» work, and ' 
there is now only one temple to him, at Pushkara ih 
Aj mir Ward, in 1818, wrote: “ The Brahmans in their 
morning and evening worship repeat an incantation con- 
taming a description of the image of Brahma; at noon 
they present to him a single flower; at the time of burnt- 
offering, ghee is presented to him. In the month of 
Magh, at the full moon, an earthen image of him is 
worshipped, with that of Siva on his right hand and 
Vishnu on his left.” 

The Smartas of Southern India are a considerable sect 
who follow the philosophic teaching of Sankara. There 
nn. a numerous religious houses connected with 

a m as. acknowledging the headship of the 

monasteiy of Sringiri, in the western Mysore hills; and 
the chief priest of the sect, the head of this monastery, 
is specially acknowledged by all Sivaite worshippers, 
who regard Sankara as one of the incarnations of Siva. 

“ The worship of Vishnu,” says Sir V?”. W. Hunter, “ in 
one phase or another, is the religion of the bulk of the 
visimu middle classes; with its roots deep down in 
woreMp. beautiful forms of non-Aryan nature-worship, 
and its top sending forth branches among the most reflned 
Brahmans and literary sects. It is a religion in all things 
graceful. Its gods are heroes or bright friendly beings, 
who walk and converse with men. Its legends breathe 
an almost Hellenic beauty.” This is the lofty position, 
assigned to Vishnuism by one of the most learned anfl 
most impartial students—a very different opinion from 
that w'hich regards the car of Juggernaut as the repre¬ 
sentative of all that is vile. 

The doctrines of modem Hinduism, in their learned 
aspect, are contained in the Puranas (in Sanskrit), a 
The series of eighteen treatises, in which various 
Brahmans expound, in lengthy dialogues, the 
supremacy of Vishnu or Siva. The chief of them is 
the Vishnu Puraua, dating from the eleventh century, 
but containing, as the word “ purana ” signifies, ancient 
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ttaditipns, some of which descend from Vedic times; 
«b 4 others are traceable to the two great Tto viiium 
epics. “ It includes a complete cosmogony or jPunuuu 
account of prima^ creation, accounts of the destruction 
and renovation 01 worlds, genealogies of gods and patri¬ 
archs, the reigns of the Manus, the institutes of society, 
including caste and burial rites, and the history of the 
princes of the solar and lunar races, a life of Krishna, 
and an account of the end of the world. It is not neces¬ 
sary to dwell upon its contents, which would require a 
volume. Pantheism is woven into the general scheme, 
God and Nature being identified, and Vishnu, as supreme 
God, being incarnated in Krishna. 

The style of the Vishnu Purana on its philosophical 
side may be gathered from the following extracts, relating 
to the supreme deity, as translated by H. H. 

Wilson: “ Who can describe him who is not um snimme 
to be apprehended by the senses, who is the 
best of ^ things, and the supreme soul, self-existent: 
who is devoid of all the distinguishing characteristics of 
complexion, caste, or the like, and is exempt from birth,, 
vicissitude, death, or decay; who is always, and alone; 
who exists everywhere, and in whom all things here 
exist; and who is thence named Va3udeva(the resplen¬ 
dent one in whom all things dwell)? He is Brahma, 
supreme lord, eternal, unborn, imperishable, undecaying; 
of one essence; ever pure as free from defects. He, 
that Brahma, was all things, comprehending in his own 
nature the indiscrete (spirit) and the discrete (matter). 
He then existed in the forms of Purusha and Kala. 
Pumsha (spirit) is the first form of the supreme. Next 

S roceeded two other forms—the discrete and the in- 
iscrete; and Kala (time) was the last. These four the 
wise consider to be the pore and supreme condition of 
Vishnu. These four forms, in their due proportions, 
are the causes of the production of the phenomena of 
creation, preservation, and destruction. Vishnu ^ng 
thus discrete and indiscrete substance—spirit and time— 
^orts like a playful boy, as you shall learn by listening 
JU8 frolics.” Here it should be noted that the creation 
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of the world is very commonly considered by the Hindu 
to be the sport or amusement of the supreme Being. 

The life of Krishna, as given by this Purana, is so 
full of fabulous marvels as to read like an Arabian Night’s 
story, without its charm. It is sufficient to say that this 



HAVANA. 

(From a naHve picture. See account of Samayona, p. 63.) 


Purana did not work the great development of Vishnu 
Onat worship, which was due to a series of Vish- 
virtmte nuite preachers, beginning with Eamanuja in 
the 12th century, rising against the cruel 
doctrines of the Sivaites. It was not till the end of the 
13th or beginning of the 14th century that the great 
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development of popular religion in tlie name of Vishnu 
took place, under the apostolic leadership of ^ „ 
Bamanand. This teacher had his headquarters 
in a monastery at Benares, and travelled fiom place to 



KVtl HkVCUSO ON BITA, 
(iVom a fiaiivc picture ) 


place in Northern India. He chose twelve disciples from 
the despised castes of the barbers, leatherdressers, 
weavers, and the like, who, like the Buddhist monks, 
had to forsake the world, and depend solely on alms, 
while they went about teaching religion. They ad- 
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dressed the peojple in the vernacular Hindi, and largely 
helped to make it a literary language. The invasion of 
lower-caste men among Hamanand’s chief discmles is a 
proof t^t his reaction was directed against Brahman 
exclnsveness; and it embraced many features of Bud¬ 
dhism, including the monasteries or retreats for the 
mendicants. 

Kahir, the greatest of Eamanand’s disciples, is notable 
for his effort to combine the Mohammedans with the 
Hindus in one religions fraternity. The caste 
‘ system and Brahman arrogance, as well as 
image-worsnip, found in him a strong opponent. He 
taught that the god of the Hindu is the same as the god 
of the Mahometan. “ To Ali (Allah) and to Eadia ” 
(writes one of his disciples) “ we owe our life, and should 
show like tenderness to all who live. What avails it to 
wash your mouth, to count your beads, to bathe in holy 
streams, to bow in temples, if, while you mutter your 
prayers or journey on pilgrimage, deoeitfuluess is in your 
heart ? The Hindu fasts every eleventh day; the Mus¬ 
sulman on the Eamazan. Who formed the remaining 
months and days, that you should venerate but one? 

.' . . Behold but one in all things. He to whom the 
world belongs, He is the father of 9ie worshippers alike 
of Ali and of Bama.” Kabir recognised in all we varied 
lots and changes of man, his hopes and fears and religious 
diversities, the one Divine Spirit; when this was re¬ 
cognised, Maya, or illusion, was over, and the soul found 
rest. This was to be obtained, not by burnt-offerings or 
sacrifices, but by faith and meditation on tl^ supreme 
Being, and by keeping his holy names for ever on the 
lips and in the heart. Kabir had a vast number of 
f<mowers, especially in Bengal; the headquarters of his 
sect is the Kabir Chaura at Benares. 

The worship of Juggernaut, more properly Jagannath 
(litmrally, the Lord of the world) dates only from the 
c&aitwTo. of fhe 16th century, being mainly 

propagated by Ohaitanya, who was so great, 
a preacher of the Vishnuite doctrines that since his aeatb 
lie has been widely worshipped as an incarnation of 
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ViSjiiiu. He preached a religrion of faith to Hindus and 
Mohammedans alike; but he laid great stress on obedience 
to religious teachers. By contemplation rather than ritual 
he taught that the soul would find liberty from the im¬ 
perfections and sins of the body. After death the soul of 
the believer would dwell for ever in a heaven of perfect 
beauty, or in the presence of Vishnu himself, known in 
his supreme essence. 

After the death of Chaitanya there appeared teachers 
who lowered the spiritual level of Vishnuism, some 
preaching the religion of enjoyment, others giving in¬ 
creased importance to the idea of physical love; one 
adoring the infant Krishna as the cowherd. Vallablia- 
Swami (sixteenth century) was one of the chief of these; 
he established a ritual of eight services in which the 
image of Krishna as a lovely boy is bathed, anointed, 
sumptuously dressed and fed, and in which beautiful 
women and other sensual delights figure largely. Such 
a religion appealed largely to the well-to-do, the luxurious, 
and the sensually minded, and was made the pretext for 
self-indulgence. 

Before particularising the forms of modern Hindu wor¬ 
ship, we must briefly indicate the influence which Bud¬ 
dhism and other popular religions of India have influence ql 
had on Hinduism. The brotherhood of man 
is implicitly if not explicitly recognised by many of the 
Hindu sects; the Buddhist communities or monasteries 
are reproduced in the monastic houses of many Hindu 
brotherhoods. Sir W. Hunter describes the rules of the 
Vishnuite communities as Buddhistic, with Brahmanical 
reasons. One of the brotherhoods of Kabir's follo'W'ers 
has as its first rule the very Buddhistic one that the life 
neither of man nor of beast may be taken, the reason 
being that it is the gift of God. Truth is enjoined as 
the great principle of conduct; for all ills and ignorance 
of God spring from original falsehood. Eetirement from 
the worm is commended, worldliness being hostile to 
tranquillity of soul and meditation on God. Similarly 
the Buddhist trinity of ideas, Buddha, Dharma (the Law), 
and Ssmgha (the congregation) is largely present, more 
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or less openly, in Hinduism. Hot tke least strange con¬ 
junction of Hinduism with other religions is that in which 
Siva-worshippers visit Adam’s Peak in Ceylon to worship 
the footprints of their deity. Buddhists revere the same 
impression as the impression of Buddha’s foot, while 
M(mammedans revere it as a relic of Adam, the father 
of mankind. This is hut a specimen of the common 
resorts of Hindu pilgrims, where Mussulman and Hindu 
alike revere some sacred object. 

Hindus also absorbed or adopted many rites and super¬ 
stitions of non-Aryan peoples, such as the serpent and 
TheUnsa dragon-worship of the Nagas, reverence for 
and tbe crocodiles and generative emblems, fetish and 
tree worship, etc. The worship of generative 
emblems ilinga) found a wide field among the Sivaites, 
whose god was the reproducer as well as destroyer; while 
the fetish, or village, or local god, in the shape of an 
unhewn stone (known as salagram) or a tree, usually the 
tulasi plant, became the usual symbols of the Vishnhite. 
In not a few cases their rites are little elevated above 
those of primitive savagery as conducted by low-caste 
Hindus. 

Coming now to a description of the chief Hindu gods 
as popularly worshipped, we find Brahma, the creator, 
represented as a red man with four heads, 
dressed in white, and riding upon a goose. 
Brahma’s wife, Sarasvati, the goddess of wisdom and 
science, is depicted as a fair young woman with four 
arms; with one right hand she presents a flower to 
Brahma; in the other she holds a book of psflm-leaves; 
in one of her left hands she carries a string of pearls. In 
the Mahabharata she is called the mother of the Vedas. 
She is worshipped once a year in the same month as 
Brahina by'all who have any learning; and with this 
worship are connected pens, ink, paper, books, etc. 
Women take no part in this festival. 

Vishnu is adored by the Vishnuite sects as the equal 
or even the superior of Brahma, and is especially termed 
the Preserver, exempt from impatience and 
passion. Various legends in the Puranas de- 
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soxibe the other gods as submitting to Vishnu, who is 
termed omniscient and almighty. In pictorial represen¬ 
tations Vishnu usually appears as a black man with four 
arms: in one hand a club is held, in a second a shell, in 
the third a discus, in the fourth a lotus, and he rides 
upon the Garuda bird. 

Sir Monier-Williams describes both Vishnuism and 
Sivaism as forms of monotheism, because they set aside 
the coequal trinity Brahma, Vishnu and Siva in favour 
of their special god : but it may be doubted whether 
many of the Vishnuites can be called intelligent mono¬ 
theists, rather than superstitious worshippers of they 
know not what. The opinion of this great Indian scholar, 
that Vishnuism “ is the only real religion of the Hindu 
peoples, and has more common ground with Christianity 
than any other non-Christiau i'aith,” must be taken as 
having but a limited application when he has to qualify 
it by referring to “the gross polytheistic superstitions 
and hideous idolatry to which it gives rise.” We must 
acknowledge the distinguishing merit of Vishnuism to 
be, that it teaches intense devotion to a personal god, 
who exhibits his sympathy with human sufiering and his 
interest in human affairs by frequent descents (avatars) 
upon earth. Of these we must give a brief account. 

As many as twenty-eight avatars of Vishnu have been 
enumerated in the Puranas. They represent the descent 
into human bodies, by birth from earthly incarnatioM 
parents, of a portion or the whole of the divine vi^u. 
essence of the god ; they do not interfere with the divine 
body of tfce god, which remains unchanged. Of these 
we may enumerate (1) the Fish, whose form Vishnu took 
to save Manu, the progenitor of mankind, from the uni¬ 
versal deluge. Manu obtained the favour of Vishnu by 
his piety, was warned of the coming deluge, and com¬ 
manded to build a ship, wherein he was to take the seven 
Rishis or patriarchs and the seeds of all living things. 
When the flood came, Vishnu, as the Fish, dragged the 
ship, by a cable fixed to a horn on his head, to a 
crag where it was secimed till the flood went down. T^ 
avatars of tho tortoise, the boar, the man-lion, the dwarf, 
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and Baxaa with the axe, we most pass over. The great 
Bama, Bamaohandra, or the inoon-Uke ^nuu 
*•**" has been already referred to as the subject of 
the Bamayana. “Every man, woman, and child in 
India,” says Sir Monier-Williams, probably with some 
exaggeration, “is fatnihar with Bama’s exploits for the 
recovery of his wife, insomuch that a common phrase for 
an ignorant person is ‘one who does not know that Sita 
was Bama’s wife.’ From Kashmir to Cape Comorin the 
name of Bama is on every one’s lips. All sects revere it, 
and show their reverence by employing it on all occasions. 
For example, when friends meet, it is common for them 
to salute each other by uttering Bama’s name twice. No 
name is more commonly given to children, and no name 
more commonly invoked at fnnerala and in the honi of 
death. It is a link of union for all classes, castes, and 
creeds.” 

But Krishna is the most popular of all the incarnations 
of Vishnu, and is represented as manifesting his entire 
tbo essence. He is especially the god of the lower 
orders, having been brought up among cow¬ 
herds and other peasants, with whom he constantly 
sported. A multitude of marvellous stories are told about 
him; but it is evident from the history of Krishna litera¬ 
ture aud practices that he, like Bama, is a deified hero. 
Sir Monier-Williams identifies him as a powerful chief of 
the Yadava tribe of Bajputs in central India east of the 
Jumna, while the original of Bama was a sou of a king 
of Oudh. So possible is it to trace gods adored by multi¬ 
tudes of human beings to the exaggeration and deifica¬ 
tion of heroic men. 

Thus we shall be little surprised to find Buddha 
adopted as one of the incarnations of Vishnu. The Brah- 
mans account for this by saying that Vishnu, 
in compassion for animals, descended as Buddha 
in order to discredit the Vedio sacrifices. The Brah- 
manical writers, says Wilkins, “ were far too shrewd to 
admit that one who could influence men as Buddha did 
could he other than an incarnation of deity; and as lus 
influence was in favour of teaching opposed to their own, 
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tbsy cleverly say that it was to mislead the enemies of 
the gods that Buddha promulgated his doctrine, that 
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they, becoming weak and wicked through their errors, 
might fail an easy prey.” 
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Not content with incarnations that have taken place, 
the Yishnuites look for a futnre descent which they call 
the Kalki avatar. He is to appear at the end of the Kali 
age (which began with his descent as Krishna), when the 
world has become utterly wicked, and will be seen in the 
sky, seated on a white horse, wielding a drawn sword, for 
the destruction of the wicked and the restoration of the 
world to purity. 

We have not included Jagannath among the incarna¬ 
tions of Vishnu, both because it is believed that he is an 
appearance of Vishnu himself, and also because 
asaana probable that he was originally the god 

of a non-Aryan tribe adopted into Hinduism. It is a 
sight of this god that is so vehemently desired, whether 
as he is bathed or dressed, or being drawn on his oar. 
Chaitanya, the reformer, is another incarnation of Vishnu, 
according to the popular notion, although he lived in 
almost modern times. Lakshmi, the wife of 
Vishnu, is very considerably worshipped as the 
goddess of Love, Beauty, and Prosperity. She is repre¬ 
sented as of a bright golden colour, seated on a lotus, and 
having only the ordinary number of arms. 

Siva, the destroyer, is naturally represented as of a 
stem and vindictive disposition; but yet this is com- 
BiTO, the patiblo with his being l egarded as a beneficent 
dMtroyei. deity. Death being the transition to a new 
form of life, the Destroyer is truly the Re-creator, and 
this accounts for the meaning of his name—the Bright or 
Happy one. Siva is exclusively a post-Yedic god, though 
he has been identified by tbe Hindus with thb Rudra of 
the Vedas, and numerous features of Siva’s character and 
history are developed from those of Rudra. In the 
Ramayana, Rudra (Siva) is represented as marrying 
tJma, the daughter of Daksha; it is this same Uma 
who is much more widely known under the names of 
Parvati, Durga, and Kah. It is stated that a great 
quarrel arose between Siva and Daksha, his father-in- 
law. In this quarrel TJma gave herself voluntarily to 
the flames, and became a sati (suttee), and was rebcom 
as Parvati. Siva then became .an ascetic, living with 
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oiKKe£, LAsWi^ pcaali sIiusvati, xAKtisnA. 

(Fi'OTR. a natt 90 picture.) 


Parvati in the Himalayas, destroying demons. Ho is 
represented sometimes with Parvati, wearing round his 
black neck a serpent and a necklace of skulls, and with 
an extensive aeries of emblems, such as a white bull on 
which he rides, a tiger’s skin, etc.; he has three eyes, 
one being in his forehead. As Mahadeva (the great god), 
which is his most usual name, he may be shown as an 
ascetic with matted hair, living in meditation and self- 
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WfdiiM'. It is said that Siva, in a qua 
out o£F his fifth head, which, howe\ 
% destriwer’s hand. To escape fi-om a pursui' 
J^ated by Brahma, Siva fled to Benares, where, 
absolved from his sin and freed from the h<’ 
ima, thus causing Benares to become a raecie 
city. fi, 

. consequence of Siva’s patron^e of the bu^ , 
steed, a strange custom has arisen in connection with 
funerals of Sivaites. Whenever it is possible, a bull 
set free to wander, and has a sacred character, so I 
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no one dares to injure it; sometimes as man^ ^ seven 
bullocks are thus set free. This is believed to se«^® 
favour of Siva. Similarly, since he was an ascet?> “O'Py 
of his followers pay court to him by a life of austerity 
and painful suffering. This was much more ^ 

former times than now, for the British Govem^®j^^ 
discouraged or prohibited many of the most 

immuc hibitions. Formerly many Siva wo^^}^^PP®T® 
U'nitea ijg swung from iron hooks fixef^ 

backs, or would jump from a height upon the' ^ 
sharp knives. Bub it is not easy to put 
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rt^iees as the mamtenance of the arms and legs to. one 
^tion for .years, the holding of the fist clenched till the 
hils g^w through the pdm, the keeping of silence or 
u fixing of the eye continuously upon the sun. There 
B still many thousands of these devotees in India. In* 
Lication is also freely indulged in by Sivaites during 
eiiw^orship, this being believed to be pleasing to the 
l|i.^Lfter all, Siva is most worshipped under the emblem 

J^the Linga, although __ 

le is said to have a 
housand names. 

The wife of Siva oc- 
copies a comparatively 
suTOrdinate position as 
Uma and Parvati •, 
hut as Durga she is a 
powerful warrior, with 
many stem 

and fierce /T 

qualities. In this char- 

acter she is represen- M 

ted to have appeared jjj^i ] t'A 
in many incarnations, \ 1 ./ /IT 

and is very widely wor- \l) j y if 

shipped. The name 
Durga was given to v 
her as having slain a X ^ 

demon named Durga. J [ 

The tales about this 

are of the most mythi- -- 

cal and exaggerated (];v<>manaitwpictitr«.) 

nature. Notwithstand- , - . j 

xng her powers, Durga is portrayed with a genue and 
heautiftil face and a golden colour; but she has ten 
arms, holding various weapons, wmle her lion 
against one leg and her giant against the other. Of 
the various forms of Durga wo can only refer to ^li 
fthe black woman), probably some tribal goddess adopted 
into tiie Hindu series. She won a victory over ^8,nte by 
drinking their blood with the aid of Ohandi, another form 
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of Kali. The account of the image of Kali given 
in describing one of the Bengal festivals will explain 
some of her qualities. Formerly human beings, 
as well as considerable animal sacrifices^, were 
offered to Kali, a human sacrifice being said to please 
Kali for a thousand years. Cutting their flesh and Wrn- 
ing portions of their bodies were among the acti(^e by 
which worshippers sought to please the goddess/ ^The 
great number of Hindus who bear the name of Kali or 
Durga or Tara indicates her popularity down to the 
present day. 

Ganesa, the elder son of Siva and Parvati, the god of 
prudence and policy, having an elephant’s head, indi- 
oaiMBa. his sagacious nature, is the ^d of 

Bengal shopkeepers; he has a trunk, one tusk, 
and four hands. Kartikeya is the 3 'onnger son of Siva 
and Parvati, and is called the god of war; in southern 
India his name is Subramanya. Lastly, we must notice 
Ganga, the Ganges, whose birth and doings 
are the subject of elaborate legends, and whoso 
waters are believed to have power to cleanse from all sins, 
past, present, and future. A specially sacred spot is that 
where the Ganges meets the ocean, at Sagar Island, to 
which vast numbers of people flock each January, to 
bathe with joy in the flood, and to worship the long line 
of deities whose images are set up by priests who take 
toll of the pilgrims. 

But when we have exhausted the list of great gods, 
we have only touched as it were the more prominent of 
Hindu deities, which are popularly said to nuij^ber three 
hundred and thirty millions. In fact, throughout India 
the old local deities and demons, so much noticed in 
Local deitieB China, hold extensive sway. Every village has 
and demosB. £ts own special guardian mother, who has a 
husband associated with her as protector. But the mother 
is most worshipped, and is believed to be most accessible 
to prayer and offerings, and very liable to punish, and 
to inflict diseases if neglected. Many have a specialty, 
such as the prevention of a particidar disease, or tne 
giving of children. Many are deifications of notable 
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Bi 


, some are in effect devils, delighting in blood. 

All are believed to control secret operations of nature, 
-nd to have magic powers which may be imparted to 
orshipperS. 

Some even go so far as to say that the predominant 
ilief of ^e Hindus, especially in the villages, is a dread 
evil spirits, who are believed to bring about all evils 
d diseases, and often have peculiar and special areas 
destructiveness. They may have material bodies of a 
re ethereal structure than those of men, have diflfer- 
•ces of sex, and possess the power of assuming any 
hape and moving through the air in any direction. 
Some of these ore the Asuras, or demons created at the 
oundation of the world or by the gods (though originally 
;he word meant simply beings of a godlike nature). We 
•cannot go into their classes; but it is to be noted that 
the majority of demons are believed to have been origin¬ 
ally human beings, whose evil nature lives after them a.» 
demons. All crimes, diseases, and calamities are due i 
special devils. They mostly require food, and especial]| 
the bldo4<^i^iDg animals. Sometimes mounds of earthy | 
piles »to.. do duty as shrines for their “ wor- \ 

ship,” .food and recital of incantations 

being demon. ^ 

devil-cults 

“ IfU. In the so^ to dp- 

^'e^^^in dancing, music, =^de m 

district, professional exorciie)a^“.4ir p^ons 

for the purpose, paint th^SCes, put oS^'deous 
^^8, dreso up in fantastic garments, arm thec'l^*^^®® 


"uJvV Mw x^elves up into a 
t-toms, blowing 
■e dancers are 

'OOO11' toahyi. -ind of trance, 
.00011 ^ clairvoy^ce 

iances. The 

^ iU Q 
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speotatQtB ask them questions about miasing ^ 

imture events, and their deliverances are supposed to he« s 
oracular” (Monier-Williams). Many strange festivda' } 
are held in connection with this devil-worship in Indian | 
and the facts show how general must formerly hay^ 
wonup of practices now found among the moi' 

•simaio and savage races. The extensive animal worsh' 
of cows, serpents, monkeys, etc., and the wq 
ship of trees still prevailing is another considerable sir 
vival of more primitive times. It depends largely ^ 
India on the view taken of the • 'redness of life, an 


the transmigration of the souls \ 
Dottcatlon of Again, the worship of g\ 
iMroeo and mor^ deeply implanted iq 


■alnti. 


the Chinese mind, and agOv^ 
leaders, preachers, teachers or saints ^ 
regarded as incarnations of Vishnu or 
men of moderate fame are after death 1 
irshipped, and a shrine is set up to themi 
here they were best known. Surely w 
enough to show that in every way the Hin( 
remarkable for their worship of the supetijSy^ 
conceivable forms. 


nen into animaf 
'Uen seems even 
''lindn than ii 
great 
and 
ever 
ant 
placg 
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‘N^escribing modern Hindu religious practices and 
ofahip, we are met with a most varied assembJaget 
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of rites and customs, often mutually discordant 
iMhudTwwM have an equal claim to inclnsioi 

otmnan the name Hinduism. Never has there' 
wenliip. religion so expansive and all-inolusive.| 
recent Bengm census report states, the term 
neither a creed nor a race, neither a church nor a j 
but is a general expression devoid of precision, 
braces alike the disciples of Vedantic phQosopli 
high-class Brahman, the low-caste worshippers of 
gods of the Hindu pantheon, and the semi-barl ^ 
aborigines who are entirely ignorant of Hindu mvthiitei^^^j!!;-’ 
and worship a stone in time of sickness and 
There is so great a difference in the prevalent 
worship in different districts, there are so many pe? 
and household ceremonies, differing according to ra 
TaiiaaoM in locality, and also there have been so 
modem times, changes in modem times, that it is 
impossible to give more than a partial view in a lii 
space. The common people believe their worshij# 
lasted unchanged for long ages, and Europeans 
largely adopted the same view; but while the 
nature remains very largely the same, variatitog 
worship have been multitudinous. The great car fes| 
of Jagannath is a modification of a Buddhist fe^ti 
and it would be easy to mtdtiply proofs of the chaij 
in modem Hinduism. 

To a greater extent than any nation under the | 

Hindus are a religions people. As Mr. Wilkins sa 
EaugiongnaiM treat of the ordinary life of the Hinc 
of tba describe the Hindu religion. From 1 
Eindm. ]birth to the close of life periodical cerer 
are enjoined and, for the most part, practised.” Me 
they are survivals from animism, sorcery, astrology,, 
the like primitive beliefs. Thus, before the birth 
child the mother must not wear clothes over which 
have down, must always have a knot in her dress rd| 
the waist, must not walk or sit in the courtyard, in ' 
to avoid evil spirits must wear an amulet round her \ 
containing flowers consecrated to the god Baba Tha 
and must drink every day a few drops of water •tou^ 
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by <ihiB amulet. The natnisg of a boy is a most important' 
ceremony, including a thanksgiving service, with gifts 
for the benefit of ancestors. The names of gods or denied 
heroes are often chosen, with the addition of another 
chosen by the astrologer, who calculates the horoscope of 
the child. 

Every household at all raised above poverty has a 
family priest (unless the head is himself a Brahman), 
who performs service, usually twice a day, in 
a room in which the family idol is kept. There wonwp- 
is also a platform opposite the entrance gate of the house, 
to 'receive the images made for the periodic festivals. 
The priest bathes and anoints the idol, recites a ritual, 
and presents offerings of fruits and flowers given by the 
family. The family, however, are not usually present,' 
the priest being the only person whose presence is needed. 

• The offerings are his perquisite, and he is supported 
entirely by one or two families. Of course he is present 
at all the important family ceremonies. 

The guru, or religious teacher, is a distinct functionary; 
he is the initiator into the Hindu sects, and the teacher 
of their doctrines ; but he does not live in the 
house of a disciple. The Hindus are taught 
that it is better to offend the gods than their guru, for 
the latter can intercede if the former are angry; but if 
the guru is offended, no one can intercede, and the curse 
of the guru brings untold miseries. He usually visits his 
^^"^ciples only once a year, unless be wants more money. 

. treatment of them is very lofty; and educated Hindus 
themselves IHescribe the gurus as covetous, unprincipled, 
and familiar with vice. The best entertain- 
ment, new carpets and large presents are de¬ 
manded by them, and few teach anything of value. 
Every Hindu hoy of eight years old (sometimes older) 
receives from his chosen gnru, who need not be a Brah¬ 
man, a sacred text or mantra, called the seed text, which 
is taught to him in private, with the name of the god 
selected by the guru lor his especial worship. This text 
must never be repeated to others, and must be said over 
mentally or in whispers one hundred and eight times a. 
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’day (the number is often counted by a rosary). The 
youth, hefore receiving it, fasts, bathes, and appears in 
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spotless robes; and if he be of the twice-bom (Brahman^ 
Kshatriya, or Vaisya) castes, he for the first time puts tho 
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sacred thread rotind his neck. The relationehip between 
the disciple and his guru continues throughout life. The 
present race of gums are as a rule seu-indalgeut and 
ignorant men. The astrologer is an equally necessary 
personage to the household; no journeys can be under¬ 
taken, no new business begun without his aid; he fixes 
the hour for weddings and religious festivals, and numerous 
other matters depend absolutely on his pronouncing the 
time opportune. 

The great elements of Hindu worship may be defined 
as (1) mediation, (2) works of merit, (3) purchasing the 
favour or arresting the disfavour of the gods sieme&ts 
by presents and sacrifices. The educated Hindu “ womiik. 
certainly has a high object, namely, to gain a realisation 
of his identity with the supreme Being, and to become 
reunited to Him. This state can only be approached by 
the Brahman ascetic; all others not Brahmans must by 
religions works seek to be reborn in some future life in 
a ^ber caste, until they reach the bliss of Brahmanism. 

have already indicated to some extent the ritual 
observances laid down for Brahmans in the sacred books. 
These are still kept up in essence; and so Brabam 
numerous and laborious are they, that two 
hours both morning and evening, and an hour in the 
middle of the day, are occupied in fulfilling them all. 
The ascetics have plenty of time for this; but Brahmans 
engaged in business find them very trying, and a few 
perform them by deputy, through a family priest. Pre¬ 
vious to any act of worship a complex ablution must be 
performed* with many details and prayers; then the sun 
IS worshipped, with meditation on Brahma, "Vishnu, and 
Siva; the text known as Grayatri is next repeated three 
times while holding the breath. It runs thus: “ Om ” 
(see p. 26), “earth, sky, heaven! We meditate on the 
adorable light of the resplendent generator (the sun), 
which governs'our intellects, which is water, lustre, 
savour, immortal faculty of thought, Brahma, earth, sky, 
heaven.” Thus, the light of the sun is taken as the type 
of all effulgent power; and, as a native commentator 
says, “ it must be worshipped by them who dread sue- 
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cesaivd births and deaths, and who eagerly desire beati¬ 
tude. But this prayer must be preceded by the 

repetition oi the names of the seven worlds: 1. This 
earth. 2. The world of the unconscious dead awaiting 
the end of the present age. 3. The heaven of the good. 
4. The middle world. 6, The world of births, for animals 
destroyed at the end of each age. 6. The abode of the 
sons of Brahma. 7. The abode of Brahma the supreme. 
The word Om is to be repeated before and after this list. 
Many other ceremonies follow. The heart is supposed 
to be cleansed from sin by drawing up a little water by 
one nostril and expelling it by the other. One of the 

H ers is, “May whatever sin I have committed by 
^ t, in thought, word, or deed, be cancelled by day. 
Wliatever sin is in me, may it be far removed.” 

Before the reading of the Vedas, which follows, offerings 
of grain, etc., must be made to the gods, with invitations 
to them to be present and cheerful during the reading 
of the Veda; then similar offerings must be made to 
Yama and the great progenitors of mankind, then for the 
Brahman’s ancestors, and for all men, with the object 
of relieving the wants of sufferers in hells, or increasing 
the blessedness of those in heaven. After this exhausting 
series of ceremonies, the Brahman, before taking his meal, 
offers a portion to deities, ancestors, and to all other 
beings, and must then feed his guests before partaking 
himself. Finally he must wash his hands and feet, after¬ 
wards tasting the water. As his food is given him, he 
says, “ May heaven give thee! ” and when he takes it 
he says, “ May earth receive thee! ” He may not yet 
eat until he has passed his hand round the plate to 
separate it from the rest of the company, has offered five 
pieces to Yama, has made five oblations to breath, and 
has wetted hiseyes. In addition to these rites (which 
are herjs only partially given) there may be others signi¬ 
ficant of the particular sect to which th^ man belongs. 
Some will also wait for possible guests before taking food, 
for Brahma himself is represented as present in every 
guest. 

But it must be owned that the mass of the Hindus 
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have no such elaborate daily ritual. The Sakta sect, it 



is true, and the more religious members cf other sects, 
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have g coimd^ble dtdlj ceremony, all moluding mticii 
^ama ideas of pnrifioation ot body, avert- 
, the anger of ghosts or ancestors, the 
’'offing of saoridoes to the great gods and 
ses, the recitation of their deeds as told in the 
aas, etc. But the majority of Hi ndus only bathe 
d^lily, and raise their hands and bow^ to the rising sun, 
bopkeepers have an image or a picture of Ganesa in 
their shops, and bum a Tittle incense before it in the 
morning; Yishnuites have one or more of the god’s 
emblems, especially the Salgrama (a fossil Ammonite), 
which they guard as if it were a living being, bathing it 
in the hot season, etc., and before these daily prayers are 
offered. The names of the gods are repeated a great 
numbOT of times a day. However, on days when it is 
not very convenient to go through a long form, the Hindu 
will be content with repeating the text he was taught 
by his guru, which is often an unmeaning jingle. 

The public temples contain the principal religious ap¬ 
paratus of the mass of the Hindus. But it must not m 
T ampia imagined from this that their temples are as 
■•rrn**- a rule large. They are not, in general, places 
for the assemblage of numbers of people, and in fact they 
are mostly not more than ten or a dozen feet square. 
They are simply small buildings in charge of a priest, 
who takes care of an idol or image, which is supposed to 
be a special abode of the deity, and who receives offerings 
fmm worshippers coming one by one, and prostrating 
themselves before the image. Many of them have been 
built by public contributions, others by rulers, and many 
by well-to-do private persons anxious to secure merits to 
balance their sins. If they desire to make a large offering, 
they do not build a larger temple, but a number of smaller 
ones, seven, fourteen, twenty-one, or even more, some of 
wMch may never be used. Old temples of this kind are 
not repaired ; the new man does not wish to do what will 
but add to the merit of another. Usually the temple has 
an outer court, often with verandahs round, in wliich 
pilgrims may lodge when they come from a distance. 
The temple itself nas two main portions—the vestibule, 
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and tbe abrina containing tbe im^e, only large enotigh 
to adtioit 'tb® priest. One of the singular lorms observed 
is the ringing of a bell to attract the notice of the god to 
his worsMpper, who merely walks round,’’hands hw gift 
to the priest, and bows to the image. 

The priests of these temples are all Brahmans, who 
alone perform the proper worship, usually without any 
spectators. The sacred texts are merely mut- i wji. 
tered, and being in Sanskrit, are uninteuigible piiMta 
to the masses; the texts, of course, differ according to the 
god or incarnation that is being worshipped. The es¬ 
sential character of this worship lies in the treatment of 
the image as if it were a living being, and the priest his 
servant; washing, dressing, feeding, decorating, putting 
to bed, etc., are all gone through most carefully. Wim 
all this the people have nothing to do but to bring the 
offerings, wluch become the priests’ property. Of course, 
in the case of deities whose rites require animal sacrifices, 
there is a great business of slaughtering victims, and 
afterwards disposing of the meat not required by the 
priests; it finds a ready sale, being especially valuable 
owing to its sacred character. 

The regular daily worship of the temples forms but a 
small part of tbe religious life of the Hmdn. His atten¬ 
tion is mainly given to tbe festivals which ftMtunt 
occur so frequently, though somewhat irregu- iSrttwJa 
larly, as to occupy the place of the Christian Sunday. 
Most of the gods have special festival days, and others 
are only worshipped publicly on such days. Not only 
are speciaf images of the gods made for the temples, but 
also fbr many private persons, whose bouses become 
public temples for the day or days of tbe festival, and 
are visited by crowds of people. Tjsually, after the proper 
ceremonial has been gone through, various amusemente— 
nautch dances, plays, musical entertainments—are pro¬ 
vided. Sometimes two or more adjoining villages wiU 
join in these celebrations, each householder paying his 
share. 

Images are provided for these festivals by regular 
tradesmen. They are largely based upon bamboos tied 
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together, and covered with hay and mud from a sacred 
stream. They are then dried in the'sun, and 
““***■ afterwards painted, dressed, and otherwise de¬ 
corated according to some mode presented by the sacred 
law-books. When they are taken to the place of worship, 
the priest engaged for the occasion performs a ceremony 
called the giving of life, in which the god is invited to 
Festival reside in the image for one, two, or three days, 
ceremoniei. It then becomes sacred, and must be touched 
by none but a Brahman,—^mnst be approached by none 
but a Hindu. A full morning and evening worship is 
celebrated before the image, that in the evening being 
followed by amusements. The concluding day Witnesses 
the farewell of the deity, who is thanked for favouring 
the worshippers with his or her presence, and is suppli¬ 
cated to return next year. When the god is supposed 
to have departed, the sacred image becomes once more 
common clay, and may be touched by any one. About 
sunset it is taken to a river bank, or to a tank, with a 
musical procession, dancing women and lighted torches. 
The image is rowed out to the middle of the stream and 
dropped into the water, there to dissolve and decay. The 
amount of worship performed by Hindus is increased by 
the necessity of averting the evil which other gods besides 
their own special deity may cause, and by their desire 
to gain any possible additional benefit. We cannot give 
space to a recital of the important public festivals which 
occur throughout the months of the year. These vary in 
different localities, and the total number is enormous. 
For instance, there are festivals all over Bengaf to Jagan- 
nath, in imitation of the great ones at Puri, cars and great 
images being similarly provided. There are numerous 
special festivals to Sasthi, who watches over women in 
child-bearing, and protects children. At the festivals 
Uinuiie plan. Krishna miracle-plays form an important 

feature, and represent the most important 
events in the Jives of the gods, the actors being got up 
to represent them, and not omitting their many in¬ 
decent words and actions. By such representations, 
among other things, the illiterate Hindu masses come to 
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have a ounre vivid id6a of the history of their gods thaa 
any people. 

The festival of Dnrgs in Bengal is especially elaborate, 
the sons of Dorga, Sarasvati, the wife of Brahma, and 
nmnu of Labshmi, the wife of Vishnu, being attendwt 

Owe*- figures. Durga herself has ten hands, holding 
weapons emblematic of her victories. The forms of 
worship previous to the coming to life of the goddess are 
very long, and one or more animals mav be sacrificed, 
sometimes a bufialo. So generally is tms festival ob¬ 
served,—husbands and sons returning home for it, and 
business being suspended,—that it has been termed the 
Christmas of Bengal. It is celebrated in the sixth month 
{parts of September and October). The festival of Lak- 
s nmi, which follows, is the occasion for sitting up at night 
playing cards or amusing themselves, for the goddess is 
Wieved during the night to pass over all who are awake. 
In the seventh month there is a very repulsive celebration 
of Durga in her bloodthirsty aspect. “In the images 
which represent her at this festival,” says Mr. 'Wilkins, 
“ she is black, as her name Kali implies, and her husband 
is lying down under her feet. Her tongue protrudes from 
her mouth, her four arms are extended, one hand grasp¬ 
ing a sword, another the head of a giant, and the other 
two signalling to her hosts. As ear-rings she has two 
dead bodies of her foes; her neck is adorned with a neck¬ 
lace of skulls, and her only garment, a zone, is made of 
the hands of her vanquished foes, whilst her hair falls 
down in long tresses to her waist. Intoxicated with the 
blood of her foes, her eyes flash with rage, heir eyebrows 
are dyed with crimson, and blood flows down her breast.” 
This worship is attended with midnight sacrifices of 
animals, shrieking invocations, and drunken orgies. Many 
of the festivals assume the aspect of carnivals. At some 
of the festivals of Siva hooks used to be inserted in the 
backs of men, which were then swung in the air at a great 
height; but this is now discontinued, either a dnmmy being 
used, or the hook fixed to a rope round the man’s body. 

The n^ great department of Hindu worship is that 
bonoetned with pUgrimages to particular places of great 
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to ^dial temples. Large pnmbera of l^dos 
have given themselves im to notlung but travel- Ki(iina«w 
lisg &oni<me sacred place to another; hut 
great proportion of the people strain every nerve to visit 
a shrine at least once in their lifetime, and tnll exercise 
self-denial for many years to pay the expenses of their 
journey and provide offerings for the gods, believing that 
their pilgrimage will secure them great blessings both in 
this world and the next. They cheerfully endure the 
g..atest privations or sufferings on the way, and show 
wie most intense joy when they come in sight of their 
destination, or see the sacred image exhibited. “ 1 have 
seen the people throw themselves on the ground,” says 
Mr. Wilkins, “and kiss the very dust as soon as they 
have caught sight of the holy city of Benares; I have 
seen them take the dust from the wheels of Jagannath’s 
car, and place it on their head with signs of the inteusest 
pleasure; I have heard them shout with joy as thw have 
come in sight of the meeting of the waters of the mnges 
with the sea at Saugor Island.” Many now travel oy 
rail to the famous shrines, and thus the crowds that visit 
them are greater than ever; but many still go by road 
or boat, often being drowned, or dying by the wayside. 
Some take vows to perform long distances by measuring 
their length upon we ground. The sacrifice of life is 
increased by the demands of the priests, which too often 
do not leave the pilgrims enough money to provide for 
the return journey. It cannot be said that tne amount 
or character of the worship paid is an adequate justifica¬ 
tion for tbe Weary toil and exTCnse of the jomney. 
Bathing, presenting offerings, walking round the temples 
and seeing the place are the chief religious acts, and too 
often the rest of the time is occupied with immoral or 
degrading practices which the priests facilitate. The 
reputation of many shrines is kept np by the preaching 
or ta lk ing of travelling adherents, always engaged for 
the purpose of vaunting the benefits obteinlb by a pil¬ 
grimage. Visits are also paid in the hope of obtaiiung 
^e much-valued blessing of a son, or in fulfilment of a 
vow in time of distress or sickness. 
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TVe can only notice in any detail the two gteatest 
places of pilgrimage in India, Benares and Pori: the 
former being the special abode of Siva, the 
^ latter of VisMu. In no Indian city has gross 
idolatry a stronger hold than in Benares; ugly idols, 
monstrosities, and reproductive emblems are met with on 
all sides. More temples have been built and more money 
has been spent on worship under British rule than during 
an equal period of Mussulman domination; but this is 
accounted for by the greater wealth and freedom of the 
people. Some years ago more than a thousand temples 
were counted in Benares proper, exclusive of suburbs, and 
of images in house walls. These are devoted to a great 
variety of deities, sometimes Siva under different names, 
or relatives of other deities connected with Siva; and not 
content with an image of the god worshipped in a par¬ 
ticular temple, in many cases the priests have added 
images of others in niches or in rows; sometimes even a 
hundred fire to be seen in- rows. The exceeding sanctity 
of Benares is accounted for by a legend which we have 
already given (p. 78), and this holy character extends to 
ten mucs from the Ganges, the tract being bounded by 
a winding road fifty miles long, containing hundreds of 
temples. To walk along this road is itself a most meri¬ 
torious act; residents are taught that they should walk 
along it at least once a year; and whosoever dies within 
this area, even a heretic or a criminal, gains heaven. 

The most important temple in the city is that of 
Bisheshwar (god of the world), a name given to Siva as 

Temple of king of all the gods in the BenarBs territory, 
Biibesiivar. the gods of the sacred road being his police 
force. He is supposed to reside in a stone linga emblem, 
and before this crowds of people pass daily with offerings 
of rice, flowers, grain, ghee, and money. Many of the 
worshippers in approaching the god show signs of great 
fear, dread^g to call down his anger. Another of the 
great places of attraction is the Mankamika well, a foul 
tmk of water which is believed to wash out the greatest 
crimes. 

Pilgrims taking the fifty miles journey round Benares 
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ha?v» to go throagli a, severe-ritual; they must, if possible, 
bathe before starting, and at the end of each pugmn** 
day, and must 'walk barefoot, must provide for observ«iie*a. 
their own waaits without receiving from or giving to 
Others, must not quarrel or use bad language on the road, 
end must give gifts to the priests of the Mankarnika well 
\ the end of the journey. 

(In a somewhat different way from Benares, Puri (the 
(ty) on the coast of Orissa is as famous and holy in the 

I ^es of Hindus. Here Vishnu is worshipped 
Jagannath (the Lord of the "World); and a 
ries of notable festivals throughout the year keep up 
a continual roun# of religious excitement, culminating 
in the famous Car Festival, attended by something like 
100,000 pilgrims. There seems little doubt that Puri was 
a Buddhist sanctuary, to the reputation of which Jagan- 
uath has succeeded. The present" temple dates from the 
end of the twelfth century, and is a pyramidal building 
on a site about twenty feet aboye the surround- The great 
mg' country. Vishnu worship was greatly temple, 
modified by Chaitanya, who taught that faith and love 
were more acceptable to the deity than penance and rites. 
The temple already had a large double enclosure with 
lofty w'alls; aud Chaitanya taught that within it men 
of all castes were equal, and might eat together of the 
sacred food. Altogether the worship of Jagannath be¬ 
came that of a gentle, genial deity with human feelings 
ind sympathies, aud having no trace of those blood¬ 
thirsty qualities generally associated in this country with 
the “car of Juggernaut.” No doubt the genial has become 
the jovial and the voluptuous with many of the worship¬ 
pers, and the worship itself is accused of licentiousness, 
bat as warmly defended from the charge by some who 
have had good opportunities of knowing. 

The inner enclosure of the great temple, nearly four 
hundred by three hundred feet, includes a number of 
small temples and sacred places and trees as well as the 
large temple. The latter contains four principal halls, 
the Hall of ()fferihgs, the Dancing Hall for amusements, 
the audience chamber, and the shrine proper, both the 
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latter being eighty feet square. In niches in the shrineare 
tlnree large images of three of Vishnu’s incarnations—the 
Boar, the Man-hon and the Dwarf. The principal images 
(p. 89), are those of Jagannath, painted black; of Bala- 
^ rama, his brother, white, and Subhadra, their 
sister, golden yellow. They are made of one 
block of iron-wood, and are most uncouth representations 
of human bodies without hands or legs, the arms being 
stumps to which golden hands are fixed. The male 
images are about six feet high, the female four and a 
half feet. The clothing and ornaments of these images 
are changed several times a day, so that they appear 
very different at different hours, sometimes being dressed 
as Buddha, sometimes as Krishna, sometimes as G-anesa. 
Various stories are told to account for these ugly images, 
one being that God is so great that no figure can properly 
represent Him, consequently these ugly ones are made to 
inspire people with fear, that they may propitiate Him 
by gifts. Most probably they are modified forms of 
Buddhist images; there is an additional shapeless stump 
about six feet high, which is said to have the mark of 
a wheel on the top, representing the Buddhist wheel of ‘ 
the law. A certain rehc is imbedded in the image of 
Jagannath, and is carefully transferred when new images 
are made; what it is, none but the priests know, and 
it is probably a Buddhist relic. 

Numerous other gods or forms of the principal gods 
have images in or near the shrine. The chief images 
are only moved at the great festivals; but conseonteii 
daily servises of a complete character, as if foo*!- 
they were human beings, are performed. At the four 
chief meals of the day large quantities of cooked food 
are brought into the temple and consecrated by being 
set in front of the idol. It is cooked by men of low caste, 
and eagerly eaten by pilgrims of all castes after conse¬ 
cration, or even taken home as a sacred treasure. On 
some days this food is supplied to 100 000 people, for 
payment, of course, so that the profits of the pneste in 
charge are enormous. The great festivals at Puri are 
the Dol Jatra festival, a sort of spring carnival; the 
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Saan Jatfa, 'wheiL the images are bathed with sacred 
water and beautifully dressed, after which they are sup¬ 
posed to have taken a fever from exposure and are put 
in a sick chamber for a fortnight, during which time 
they are repainted; and then follows the Sath Jatra, or 
Tbeoar Car Festival, when the gods are taken for a 
Fesuvar ride on their cars. These chariots have often 
been described; they are of immense weight and cum¬ 
brousness, that of Jagannath being forty-five feet high, 
and having sixteen wheels. Amid an enormous concourse 
the images are placed on the cars, and dressed, and have 
golden hands and arms attached to them. When this 
is complete, the chief guardian of the temple, the Kurda 
Baja, termed “ the sweeper of the temple,” sweeps the 
road for one hundred yards in front of the cars, worships 
the images, and touches the ropes of the car as if he 
were dragging them; then hundreds of Hindus specially 
set apart for the office, aided by the attendant pilgrims, 
drag the car slowly to a set of temples about two miles 
distant. This great effort, however, occupies four days^ 
and on arrival at the destination the image pf Lakshmi 
• is taken to see Jagannath. After four or five days the 
return journey takes place. It is at this festival that 
Bsported immolations of pilgrims have been supposed 
Immolation to take place as part of the routine, so that 
of victlmo. Juggernaut has become with many 

almost synonymous with a system of ruthless crushing 
of human victims; but this is really contrary to the spirit 
of the worship of Vishnu. No doubt self-immolation has 
not unfrequently taken place, because the si'orshippers 
felt their sins were all atoned for, and they did not wish 
to return to the world to commit fresh sins; and in the 
crowds many have no doubt been accidentally crushed 
to death; but human sacrifice is not inculcated by the 
priests nor in any way encouraged hy them, for a drop 
of blood spilt in the presence of Jagannath pollutes 
priests, people, and consecrated food. If a death takes 
place within the precincts of the temple, the worship 
IS suddenly stopped, and the offerings are taken away 
from the sight of the offended deity. There is an almost 
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continual TOtmd of festivals at Puri, wliioh indeed lives 
on its religious character, having no other attraction. 

. Other notable localities for pilgrimages are the great 
temples of Tanjore, Madura, and Bamesvara (an island 
between India and Ceylon), these being seats of Siva- 
worship. It is a great pilgrims’ feat to visit Benares and 
bring iiom thence a pot of Ganges water to Bamesvara, 
to pour it on the symbol of Siva and then bathe in the 
sea, of course with payment of fees. Sir Monier-Williams 
relates a touching incident in connection with AtoacWng 
this. “ Shortly before my arrival at the temple taciaent 
a father and son had just completed their self-imposed 
task, and after months of hard walldng succeeded in 
transporting their precious burden of Ganges water to 
the other aide of the channel. The longed-for goal was 
nearly reached and the temple of Bamesvara already in 
sight, when the father died suddenly on the. road, leaving 
his son, a mere child, utterly destitute and unprotected. 
The boy, however, had one treasure left—his jar of 
Ganges water. Tliis, if only it could be poured upon 
the sacred symbol, would prove a complete panacea for 
all his earthly troubles. Eagerly he grasped his bur¬ 
den once more and hurried on to the shrine. Imagine 
the child’s outburst of passionate grief when the door 
was closed against him. He had no fee for the presiding 
priest.” 

The most remarkable Vishnu temple in southern India 
is that of Sri-rangam, at Trichinopoly. It has a vast 
scries of saa'en enclosures one within another, visimn 
in which hundreds of Brahmans live. The temple at 
comers of the four gateways of each square 
have splendid pyramidal towers. The whole is supposed 
to represent Vishnu’s heaven. The principal image is 
lying down, and believed to be immovable—of course 
with a legend to account for the position, and there is a 
shrine over it in the shape of the syllable Om. A second 
image of Vishnu is kept for carrying in processions at 
the Car Festival, etc. The crown of the idol is covered 
with diamonds, pearls, and rubies, and the other orna¬ 
ments are equally rich. Temples like this maintain large 
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bands of musicians and troops of dancing girls, to take 
part in the festivals. 

"We must no'vs give some brief account of the sects 
into which the Hindus are divided. To some extent these 
viBimitita follow lines already indicated, as worshipping 
Vishnu or other gods under different manifesta¬ 
tions, or following the teaching of particular reformers. 
Thus, to begin with the Viahnuite sects, there are the 
Ramanujas, or followers of Ramanuja, the Ramanandis, 
the Kabir Panthis, and numerous other sects founded by 
individuals. All these have special marks which must 
be painted on their foreheads, after bathing at the great 
festivals, with a special white earth. The Ramanujas, 
for instance, are distinguished by two perpendicular lines 
passing from the roots of the hair to the eyebrows, and a 
transverse line across the top of the nose connecting the 
other two. In the centre is a transverse streak of fed. 
They are also marked with patches of red and white on 
the breast and arms, supposed to represent certain signs 
of Vishnu. Their chief special belief is that Vishnu 
is Brahman, the supreme Being. The Ramanandis sped- 
ally worship Vishnu as Ramachandra, with Sita his wife. 
This sect has many monasteries, and many travelling 
members, who collect offerings and visit shrines, all these 
being celibates. They practically disregard caste. The 
Kabir Panthis, following Kabir, believe in one god, and 
need not join in the outward worship of the Hindu 
deities; but they sing hymns to Kabir, their founder. 
Their moral code is excellent, including truth, "humanity, 
and hatred of violence. 

There are very many worshippers of Vishnu under the 
form of the infant Gopol, child of the cowherd. This 
sect, founded by Vishnu Swami and extended by Val- 
labha, is notable for its belief in costly apparel and liberal' 
feeding as meritorious, in opposition to asceticism. The 
chief temple of Gopal is in Ajmir. 

, The Madvas of Southern India are followers of Mad- 
hava, said to have been an incarnation of the god Vayu 
in the 12th century. They wear a single cloth of a dirty 
yellow colour, go bareheaded, aud have the symlwls of 
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Vishnu stftTMed with a red-hot iron on their dioulders 
or breast. They worship a plurality of gofls, but teadf 
that the human spirit is distinct from the Divine Spirit, 
though united to it, and that absorption in the godhead 
is impossible, thus differing markedly from the ordinary 
Hindu belief. 

The majority of the Vishnu worsliippers of Bengal 
belong to the sect founded by Chaitanya, whose influence 
raised the festivals of Puri to such popularity. His fol¬ 
lowers believe that Vishnu is the supreme soul and the 
one substance in the universe, and ^at Chaitanya was 
an incarnation of him. They also lay great stress upon 
hdkti, or faith, of which there are five degrees: (1) peace, 
calm contemplation; (2) servitude; (3) friendship; (4) 
filial affection ; (5) sweetness. Their cult is a joyous 
one, qualified by the necessity of implicit obedience to 
the guru. Caste is laid aside at their feasts. 

The distinguishing marks of the Sivaitio sects are 
horizontal lines instead of perpendicular; and differences 
Bivaiua of width and colour indicate the particular 
sect. The Sivaites are very largely brah¬ 
mans, and the sects are not so extensive and popular as 
those of tho Vishnuites. Among them are the Dandis, 
or staff bearers, mendicants who spend most‘of their time 
in meditation. Often they become almost idiotic from 
their perpetual suppression of thought and speech. The 
Yogis are another sect of meditationists with very special 
regulations, which are believed to give them the power 
of levitation, of travelling immense distance^ instantly, 
of rendering themselves invisible, etc. Many of them 
are practically jugglers and fortune-tellers, travelling 
about and practising on popular credulity. 

The Saktas include those sects specially devoted to the 
worship of female forms of the deity, such as Sarasvati, 
Lakshmi, Sita, Parvati, Durga, Kali, etc. The 
* Saktas look upon their female deity as the 
active energy of all things, and the source of all beings, 
for without the female element they could not be bom. 
It is chiefly in modern books termed Tantras that these 
views are taught. They have been called the Bible of 
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the Saktas, and are akin to the Puranas in parts, bat in 
others deal largely with the peculiar rites of the Saktas, 
and charms ana spells, mostly being in the form of dia¬ 
logues between Siva and his wife. No doubt in this 
cultus the lowest grade of Hinduism was reached. It 
upholds and propagates the most unbridled ideas of sen¬ 
suality, in the belief that to indulge the grossest appetites 
with the mind fixed on .he supreme Being was the most 
pious act possible. The drinking of alcoholic liquors 
forms a great element in Sakti worship, as well as the 
eating of meat. The powers supposed to be acquired by 
meditating on the texts and spells of the Tantras outdo 
anything imaginable. By them it is possible to predict 
the future, work more wonders than the gods, inspire 
any one with love, turn plants into meal, etc. Credulity 
cannot go farther than m the case of the behevers in 
Saktism. It is believed, however, that the spread of 
education by the English has done much to diminish the 
sway of these baleful notions. 

Here we may call attention to an opposite phenomenon 
in modern Hin duism—the spread of theistic sects of an 
increasingly pure tendency. The Sikhs of the 
Punjaub owaglheir rise to Nanak, a follower ® 
of Kabir in tne 15th century, born not far from Lahore 
in 1469. He became a guru or teacher, and his followers 
were termed Sikhs or disciples. He taught a religion 
free from caste and idolatiy, having been largely in¬ 
fluenced by the growing Mohammedanism around him; 
but he still*romained more of a pantheist than a mono¬ 
theist, and he taught that God should be especially 
worshipped under the name of Hari, one of the titles of 
Yishnu. After his death there succeeded him a line of 
chief gurus, who, at first friendly, developed great hos¬ 
tility to the Mohammedans, and became largely military 
leaders. Their political history must be read elsewhere. 
The fourth guru, B,am-das, set up a lake temple in the 
sacred tank at Umritsur, which became the head-quarters 
of the Sikhs. The fifth guru, Arjun, compiled the first 
Sikh bible largely from the precepts of^his predecessors. 
Govind, the tenth guru, compiled a second book or sup- 
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plement, i'evised a form of baptism, imposed a vow not 
to worshp idols, to bow to no one but a Sikh G-uru, and 
in maHy ways cemented the bonds of the party. War 
was aade a religious duty; and while Govind refused to 
n^e a successor as guru, he created the Sikh bible (or 
y^sUQi Granth), a permanent object of worship with 
/ MM«. the title Sahib. Henceforth it was to be their 
infallible guide; whatever they asked it would show 
them. The Sikh bible is written in the old Hindi dialect, 
with a peculiar mode of writing. It declares the unity 
of God, but is based on pantheistic ideas. Many of the 
names of Tishnu are accepted as names of the supreme 
Deity. It forbids image worship, but the way in which 
the Granth itself is worshipped, dressed, and decorated, 
goes far to elevate it into an idol. Many ordinary Hindu 
superstitions are included in it, such as the belief in the 
sanctity of the cow, the vast number of transmigrations 
of souls, and complete submission to the guru. In recent 
years the Sikh faith has very considerably retrograded 
towards Vishnuism. Many Sikhs now adopt caste, wear 
the Brahmanical thread, and observe Hindu festivals and 
ceremonies. There is a notable temple to Govind at 
Patna containing many remains of him. The temple at 
Umritsur is one of the most striking sig^ in India; it 
is dedicated to the one god under his name Hari; but he 
is believed to be visibly represented by the Sacred Book. 

A very significant development of modern Hinduism is 
that represented by the Brahmo Somaj, which represents 
one Bndmo a revival of the theism to be fgund in the 

Bomaj. Vedas, influenced not a little by the teaching 
of Christianity. Hammohun Roy (bom 1774), founder 
of the Brahmo Somaj, was a high-caste Brahman, son of 
a Vishnu worshipper, and highly educated in Persian, 
Sammobon Arabic, and Sanskrit. At the age of sixteen 
he wrote a tract against idolatry, and excited 
such opposition that he left home for some years, studying 
Buddmam in Tibet. He afterwards studied English, 
obtained government employment, and mixed with Euro¬ 
peans. After his father’s death he was more free in his 
opposition to what he considered perversions of the true 
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Vedio religion; and he particularly drew attention to the 
fact that suttee, the seff-immolation of widows, was not 
sanctioned by the Vedas. In 1819, after studying Chris¬ 
tianity, he published a book, “ The Precepts of Jesus, the 
Guide to Peace and Happiness,” in which he stated that 
he found the doctrines of Christ more conducive to moral 
principles, and better adapted for the use of rational 
beings, than any other that had come to his knowledge. 
Nevertheless he strongly objected to accept the Christian 
doctrine of the Trinity, for he considered it to be of the 
same nature as that of a plurality of gods. Thus he is 
properly described as a Unitarian. He preferred to choose 
the best from all religions, believing that inspiration was 
not confined to any age or nation; thus he accepted 
whatever was good in the sacred books of all nations. 

The Brahmo Somaj was finally established in 1830, 
“ for the worship of the eternal, unsearchable, and im¬ 
mutable Being, who is the Author and Preserver of the 
universe.” No image or portrait was to be admitted, 
no sacrifice was to bo made, and nothing worshipped by 
other men was to be spoken of with contempt in the 
building. Although he has spoken and written against 
the caste system, Eammohun Roy did not give it up, 
nor abandon the Brahmanical thread. The Vedas were 
still read at his meetings, while the Bible was not intro¬ 
duced. In 1831 he visited England with several objects, 
but fell a victim to the climate, and died in 1833 at 
Bristol, To him must be given the credit of the first 
striking nevv« departure in the elevation and purification 
of modem Hinduism. 

His practical successor was Devendra Nath Tagore, 
bom in 1818, who in 18.39 formed a society for the know¬ 
ledge of tmth, and in 1841 joined the Brahmo Devendra 
Somaj. He prepare(h a scheme for organising 
that society as a church in 1843, including 
seven solemn vows to be taken by members. The mem¬ 
bers were to abstain from idolatry, to worship the great 
God, Creator, Preserver, and Destroyer, through the love 
of (lod and doing works dear to God,—to lead holy lives 
and to seek forgiveness through abandonment of sin, A 
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minister was appointed, and by 1847, 767 persons bad 
i^ken tbe vows, while many others adhered to them. 
Abont 1850 it was decided that the Vedas were not in- 
faDible, and that only such views as were in harmony 
with Theistic truth were to be accepted from them. Ap¬ 
proved extracts were made from the Vedas, Manu, the 
Satapatha Brahmana, etc. The views of the church 
include the Fatherhood of God, who has never become 
incarnate, but whose providence is over his creatures, 
and who hears their prayers. Eepentance is the one 
path of atonement, forgiveness, and salvation. The only 
necessary religious deeds are good works, charity, con¬ 
templation and devotion, and the attainment of know¬ 
ledge, all penances and pilgrimages being useless. The 
only sacrifice is self-sacrifice, the only temple is the pure 
heart. Caste is not acknowledged. 

"With all these advanced views, much tacit recognition 
of Hinduism, and even conformity with it was still main- 
tained; and in I860 a new reformer proclaimed 
camndor his mission, the well-known Keshub Chunder 
Sen, imbued with more advanced views as' 
well as a more emotional and spiritual nature. He 
wished to abolish all caste observances, and this led to a 
rupture. A new fox’m of initiation, the admission of 
women, and the reform of marriage observances followed; 
but after vigorous work for a number of years, Keshub 
agreed to the marriage of his daughter while a child to 
the Maharajah of Kuch Behar, at which some Hindu 
ceremonies were observed, and this caused much scandal. 
Nevertheless his church, the Progressive Brahmo Somaj 
of India, showed much vitality under his almost autocratic 
rule up to his death on January 8th, 1884. The original 
society, now known as the Adi Somaj, continues under 
the guidance of Devendra Nath Tftgore, but has some¬ 
what gone hack towards Hinduism. Neshub had the 
skill to introduce new festivals to replace the older Hindu 
celebrations, including religious meetings ’ with public 
processions, music, and singing. He also professed him- 
sfelf inspired to put down sectarianism and discord be- 
tweeh sects. His influence still lives; the apostolic 
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Durbar of his church refused to allow the platform firom 
which he taught to be used, and declared that Keshub 
was still the leader of the church. It would be curious 
to note if this is followed by any further step towards 
his deification. 

The plirty who left Keshnb after the marriage of his 
daughter have formed a stronger church than the one 
they left, under the title of the Universal 
UniTwata Somaj. They have adopted a sort of presby- 
terian government, to prevent the autocratic 
rule of one man, and only those who have given up 
idolatry and caste in private as well as in public can be 
office-bearers. Altogether there are about 1,600 strict 
members and 8,000 adherents of these various Theistio 
bodies in India, distributed over 178 churches. 

We have said little hitherto of certain common notions 
of the Hindus, which however influence them very greatly 
Fatalism. hinder improvement. For instance, fatal¬ 
ism is one of their strongest beliefs. All a 
man’s life is controlled by the Deity, and it is fruitless 
for man to oppose the decrees of God. It is this resigna¬ 
tion to fate which so largely paralyses the efforts of the 
people, especially in regard to sickness. The belief in 
Maya, OP Maya, or illusion, is another of their beliefs. 
moBion. jj; ig all mankind are the victims of 

illusion, especially in imagining themselves to be some¬ 
thing different from God. It is commonly said that the 
supreme Being was tired of being alone, and formed the 
world as a sport or amusement, and that all the miseries 
of life came from Maya, the creatures being ignorant 
that they are really one with God. 

Again, belief in the transmigration of souls pervades 
all India. It will be found to constitute a prominent 
feature in Buddhism. We may here briefly state the 
■pHtTi.Tingf . essential details of the creed. Existence after 
t**"- death is a matter of course, A predominantly 
good life is rewarded with heaven, an evil life with hell. 

After a longer or shorter time the soul returns 
to earth to be re-bom in a higher or lower 
station, according to its good or evil deeds. 



REWARDS AND PUNISHMENTS, tn 

* 

Ee-birfchs may be indefinitely numerous, and may be 
alternately higher and lower, or higher only if the conduct 
has been sufficiently ^ood. Many of the gods are believed 
to have a heaven of their own, into which they take 
their worshippers for a longer or shorter time, and admit 
them to various degrees of nearness to themselves. Many 
are the acts which confer these privileges, but especially 
pilgrimages, acta of worship, sacrifices, building temples, 
giving gifts to Brahmans, and honouring gurus. The 
higher states of blessedness are exclusively for Brahmans \ 
but those of lower caste may by good works earn re-birth 
in higher castes till they at last become Brahmans. 

The various hells and heavens are elaborately described 
in the Puranas. There are said to be a hundred thousand 
hells, one for each class of offence. For instance, a 
glutton is to be cast into boiling oil; he who injures a 
man of superior caste is punished by being torn by swine; 
one who contemptuously treats a religious mendicant is 
made to stick fast in the mud with his head downwards. 
But fortunately for both sinners and priests, these punish¬ 
ments may be remitted if appropriate atonements, good 
deeds,_ and offerings are made. For corporeal sins, says 
Mann, a man will be re-bom as a plant or a mineral; for 
verbal sins, as a bird or a beast; for mental sins, in the 
lowest hunian state. The slayer of a Brahman will be 
re-born as a dog, boar, ass, bml, etc.; he who steals gold 
from a priest will be bom a thousand times in the bodies 
of spiders, snakes, etc. But the earlier books are far 
surpassed by the later ones in their teaching on this 
point. Thi^, in the Agni Purana it is taught that “ a 
person who loses human birth passes through 8,000,000 
births amongst inferior creatures before he can appear 
again on earth as a human being. Of these he remains 
2 ,100,000 among the immovable parts of creation, as 
stones, trees, etc.; 900,000 amongst the watery tribes; 
1 ,000,000 amongst insects, worms, etc.; 1,000,000 amongst 
Inrds, and 3,000,000 amongst the beasts. In the ascend¬ 
ing scale, if his works be suitable, he lives 400,000 lives 
amongst the lower castes of men,- and IW amongst Brah¬ 
mans. After this he may obtain absorption into Brahma.” 
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To sucli Ein extent can tlie policy of frightening people 
into goodness, or rather into compliance -with priestly 
demands, be developed. Happily the Hindus, as a 
rule, do not remember the sufferings of their imaginary 
previous lives or conditions; and it is a ready way of 
accounting for any misfortune to say that it is a punish¬ 
ment for sins committed in a former life. 

With such views it is not surprising that death and 
its approach should be made the occasion for endeavouring 
to obtain future benefits, or relief from penah 
ties. The Hindu is taught that after death 
his spirit will wander in wretchedness, unless he dies near 
the G-anges or some holy stream, or unless his body is 
burned on its banks, or at any rate near some water, and 
some portion of his ashes must be thrown into it. This 
leads to a custom of exposing the dying on the banks of 
rivers. Long rows of steps line the banks and rude 
buildings, used for the dying to lie in, called ghats. The 
benefits of so dying are represented as so great, that 
relatives often beheve it to be the greatest kindness to 
expose them, often carrying them through terrible heat, 
and exposing them at imminent risk. Great numbers 
of lives have been sacrificed in this way when the disease 
was by no means mortal; the word of the native doctors 
is taken as sufScient, and great haste is made lest the 
patient should die at home. The whole scene is repulsive 
and injurious in the highest degree. A few minutes 
before death is expected the victim is brought down to 
the brink of the river, where he dies more or less im¬ 
mersed in the stream. No doubt in some cases advantage 
is taken of these circumstances to administer poison. A 
native writer says: “ Persons entrusted with the care 
and nursing of a dying man at the burning ghat soon 
get tired of their charge (no women being allowed to be- 
there); and rather than minister to his comforts, are 
known to resort to artificial means. The process of im¬ 
mersion is another name for suffocation.” So tenacious, 
are some people of life, that they will sometimes survive 
nine or ten immersions, and be brought home again; but 
their continued life is considered disgraceful. 
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The barnmg of the corpse follows quickly on death. 
“The corpse is removed irom its resting-place to the 
burning ghat, a distance of a few hundred 
yards, and preparations for a funeral pile are 
speedily made. The body is then covered with a piece 
of new cloth and laid upon the pyre, the upper and lower 
parts of which are composed of firewood, faggots, and 
a little sandalwood and glue to neutralise the smell. The 
Manipora Brahman, an ontcaste, reads the formula, and 
the son, or nearest of kin, changing his old garments for 
new white clothes, at one end of which is fastened an 
iron bey to keepwff evil spirits, sets fire to the pile. The 
body is consumed to ashes, the portion remaining unhumt 
is thrown into the river. The son, after pouring a few 
jars of holy water on the pile, bathes in the stream and 
returns home with his friends.” Then follow wild ex¬ 
pressions of grief on the part of the women. Often the 
lamily cannot afford to buy enough wood to consume the 
corpse, and part is left for jackals and vultures. The 
Brahmans of course go through much more elaborate 
funeral ceremonies than are here indicated. 

After the cremation come the Slmidda, or ceremonies 
for the benefit of the dead; these may bo comparatively 
inexpensive, or may be made the occasion of ooramonioB 
lavish expenditure. On the thirtieth day after for the 
death, ofl^erings of food, sweetmeats, etc., are 
made to the spirit of the deceased and his or her ancestors, 
and at the same time a number of Brahmans and persons 
of other castes are entertained. These ceremonies are 
evidently iifUch akin to the ancestor-worship of the 
Chinese, as already detailed, showing how powerful a 
factor this reverence for ancestral spirits has been in 
races very dissimilar. One of the prayers is “ May those 
in my family who have been burnt with fire, or who 
are ahve who are yet unbumt, be satisfied with the food 
presented on the ground, and proceed contented towards 
the supreme path! May those who have no father nor 
mother, nor kinsman, nor food, nor supply of nourishment, 
be contented with this food offered on the ground, and 
attfbin, like it, a happy abode!” Some of the food is cast 
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into the fire, by which means it is supposed to reach those 
for whom it is intended. Brahmans repeat.these crare- 
monies frequently in the first year after death, and after 
wards annually. The title to property is most intimately 
bound up with the funeral rites. Only a son or near 
male relative is properly qualified to perform them; but 
if males fail, females or other heirs may undertake the 
duty. Large promises are made in the Puranas and 
other sacred books to those who properly perform the 
Shradda rites, including the for^veness of all their own 
sins. The details, like those or all religious matters in 
so religious a people, are far too lengthy be given. 

What about the influence of Hindu religious ideas upon 
their moral condition ? Many writers agree that this is 
Horal with the position of women, and that 

■ until they are freed and elevated no permanent 
improvement can be made. Here is an extract from a 
Hindu lady’s book on the duties of wives. “ The husband 
is the wife’s religion, the wife’s sole business, the ivife’s 
cnnsiMnn nf all-in-all. Tho wifo should meditate on her 
wives, husband as Brahma. For her,, all pilgrimages 
should be concentrated on her husband’s foot, 'The com¬ 
mand of a husband is as obligatory as a precept of the 
Vedas. To a chaste wife her husband is her god. When 
the husband is pleased, Brahma is pleased. The husband 
is the wife’s guru, her honour, the giver of her happiness, 
the bestower of fortune, righteousness, and heaven, her 
deliverer from sorrow and from sin.” 

Of course the seclusion of women is not generally pos¬ 
sible among the lower classes, but it is often aimed at 
Poaitlanof by them; and the full consequences of the 
women, belief that the birth of a girl is a misfortune 
follow most Indian women through life. On the contrary, 
Hindu women pray, make pilgrimages, fast, and make 
costly offerings, that they may have sons who can by 
performing the Shradda rites deliver their ancestors from 
sufferings after death. AH a girl’s worship is directed 
towards obtaining good husbands and sons, by a series 
of rites which we caimot particularise; nor can we 
enlarge upon the evils of girl marriages (at the age of 
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&om seven to ten), and of plnral marriages sn tbe higher 
castes, or the detans of wedding ceremonies, which how¬ 
ever are full of religious significance. 

The wives of the poorer people have considerable free¬ 
dom ; but among the richer classes a wife is the servant 
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not only of her husband but of all the older women of 
his family. She must always be visited in the mresenoe 
of her bro^ers-in-law, and must not speak to her husband 
in the daytime, nor even take her meals with him. Too 
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frequently she is the subject of painful tyranny and 
abuse on the part of the older women of the zenana. 

Yet the life of a Hindu wife is heaven compared with 
that of a childless widow. The faithful wife 
was long expected to sacrifice herself on his 
funeral pile (suttee), and, according as she did it or ifot, 
was lauded or cursed. Many widows in the past, from 
lack of courage to perform what they vowed, had them¬ 
selves drugged and forcibly immolated. Frequently 
widows would most calmly and impassionately devote 
themselves to the fire, never giving a cry or 
“ a sigh of pain. So powerfully can the belief 
that they are (ming what is pleasing to the gods and their 
deceased husbands work upon the Hindu women. In 
1830 suttee was prohibited in States under British rule; 
but it was still practised in some of the native States. 
Mr. "Wilkins states that the last case he heard of was 
about 1880. 

The extreme difficulty experienced in abolishing suttee 
is explained by the treatment to which surviving widows 
are subjected, especially childless widows; who are for¬ 
bidden to marry again, and become the household drudges 
and objects of scorn of the zenana. One meal a day, with 
a fast for two days a month, is their hard lot; with the 
deprivation of ornaments and of every pleasure. In many 
cases the sufferings of a widow are such that she would 
gladly die. No doubt the older widows are able to assert 
themselves, and in time gain influence. But enough has 
been said to show that the key to much of the religious 
and social question in India is bound up with the con¬ 
dition and education of women. Some improvement has 
already come with the improved education of the better 
classes, and the partial opening of the zenanas to European 
ladies and to lady doctors; and herein lies great hope for 
the future. 

The Hindu system is such that merit and pardon can 

_u-j be obtained for gross offences without any re- 

tfauitaiB aad form of heart and life. Thus it is not surpris- 
”*****“■ ing that theft, dishonesty, lying, ingratitude, 
forgery, perjury, revenge, cruelty, and personal immorality 
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arerife aiaon^ them. Mr, ‘Wilkins says; “It do® not 
surprise me at all to find the Hindus morally urhat they 
are, as I rememher that whilst their books contain some 
of the high®t and nobl®t moral precepts, their deiti®, 
when incarnate, are described as ignoring these beautiful 
n^ral lessons; and still further, when I see that religion 
and morality are quite separate in their view. . . , 
When a Hindu’s anger is excited, truth, honour, trust- 
all are forgotten, and no means are left unemployed that 
can injure an enemy. The term ‘ mild Hindu,’ certainly 
is the purest sarcasm; they submit to oppression and 
cruelty because they are physically incapable of resist¬ 
ance. Only give them the opportunity to avenge them¬ 
selves and to oppose others, and certainly they are as 
vindictive in their way as any race of men on earth. 
They do not use the knife or the dagger, it is true, but 
they resort to poison, and, what is sometimes even worse, 
the poison of their own untruthful tongues.” On the 
other hand, we must credit the Hindus with rnt.^., 
much fraternal affection and filial regard, much virttiM. 
charity in the form of gifts, great patience, industry^ and 
ingenuity. Out of these elements and their great intel¬ 
lectual powers we may hope that there may yet arise a 
nation mighty in goodness and noble in character. 

[In addition to works referred to in the previous chapter, the following 
are valuable : Bose'e “ The Hindne as They Are ”; H. H. Wilson’s “ Hindu 
Sects ” ; “ Medical Janeprodence.” by Br. Normau Chevers ; Dr. Lnll Mittra 
on “ Orissa ” ; Bev. T. E. Slater’s “ Life of Ecshub Chundra Senmany 
articles in 27ie Calcutta lievtew.] 
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T hat Buddhism arose in a country and among people 
saturated with Brahmanism,^ as we have described 
it, must never be forgotten in contemplating its rise and 
The soil development. Without pre-existing Brahman- 
ism it would have lacked its most essential 
elements, its raison d'etre. The higher Brahman phi¬ 
losophy had already merged the multitude of early Vedic 
gods into the HniveTsai Spirit, and bad developed very 
considerably their Pantheistic system; but at the same 
time the fetters of Brahman control, the observance of 
expensive and freijuent rites, the obligation to obey the 
Vedic teaching and the authorised comments upon it 
were made more and more strict and onerous; and a 
spirit of reaction naturally arose. That the reform 
associated with the great Buddha’s name was only one 

’ [BbyBl)sviaB'“HibbertLectaTes.’’ 01deDberg’8"Bnddba”(0}. Sacred 
Books of tb« Bast (S.B.).] 
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evidence of this spirit, may be seen by the account we 
have already given'^of other rationalist philosophies (p. 
20, etc). Bat while these gave a more or less nominal 
assent to the Vedas, Buddhism declared the good man's 
independence of Brahmans and Vedas, and his power 
of .working out his own salvation. It put forward at 
once a higher ideal of a religious life and claimed a release 
from the bonds of Pharisaism. 

"When we come to examine into the life of the supposed 
founder of Buddhism, we find great uncertainty even as 
to the period at which he lived. Many good tub toimdar’s 
authorities formerly placed him in the sixth pwioa. 
and seventh centuries b.c. •, hut the latest and apparently 
the moat reasonable view assigns him to the fifth century 
B.o. and places his death about 420-400 b.c. 

How far Brahmanism was directly connected ‘with the 
origin of Buddhism can probably never be known; but 
the deity “ Brahman ” of the earlier religion is adopted, 
amplified, and subdivided in early Buddhism; and no 
doubt the encouragement of the hermit and ascetic lives 
had led to the formation of communities of hermits and 
ascetics who may be taken as the prototypes of Buddhist 
monastic orders. Probably there were several sects of new 
religionists, who did not stick closely to the Veda and 
professed to have found a more excellent way, of whom 
the Buddhists ajid Jains have alone remained. 

"We need not doubt that Buddhism had a founder, 
though less may be attributable to him than is commonly 
imagined. Those who have believed that the 
story of BucWha was altogether a myth repre- existence or 
senting a sun-hero have had to construct more 
imaginary tales than those they seek to destroy. The 
study of the Buddhist accounts, as preserved in Ceylon, 
written in the Pali, or sacred language of Buddhism (an 
early modification from Sanskrit), shows that from a very 
early time (supposed to be considerably before the Chris¬ 
tian era) their religion has been believed to have been 
founded by the Knowing or Enlightened One (Buddha), 
also designated the Exalted One (Bhagava). But it must 
be confessed that we have no genuine ancient biography 
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of Buddha dating from the same age as" the early Pali 
texts; Such information as they do contain is rather in 
an incidental and unconnected form; but this does not 
cause us to doubt his having existed and been a religious 
leader, for at that early period and among that people 
the idea of composing a biography of a man h^ not 
arisen; and all the ancient Hindu books are destitute of 
any specimen of an attempt at even a brief biography 
of a man. But the existence of numerous Buddhist sacred 
Biuumist books, the composition of which almost cer* 
sacred Books, tainly took place before the council of the sevw. 
hundred fathers met at Vesali in the fourth century n.o., 
together with the nature of their contents, suffices to 
assure us that they represent the teaching of a great 
teacher, the Buddha, who preached salvation and deliver¬ 
ance to flie people, and was in rivalry or opposition to 
six other heads of sects, of whom one, Nataputta, founded 
the Jain system, often represented as an ofi'shoot of Bud- 
‘dhism, though it is rather a representative of similar 
tendencies acting at tho same time. “It is evident,” 
says Prof. Oldenberg, “that Buddha wa.s a head of a 
. monastic order of the very same type as that to which 
Nataputta belonged; that he journeyed from town to 
town in the garb and with all the external circumstances 
of an ascetic, taught and gathered round himself a band 
of disciples, to.whom he gave simple ordinances." The 
form in which details concerning him have been pre¬ 
served is chiefly his discourses and teaching, sometimes 
doubtfully associated with the name of the place where 
they were uttered; and in addition to tffis the main 
events of his life are frequently referred to. 

The native laud of Buddha was situated between the 
lower Himalayas of- Nepal and the middle course of the 
■Th, natwe riv^er Rapti, in the north-east of Oudh. The 
lawi of little river Eohim, which joins the Bapti near 
BnfldBa. Qoruckpore, about 100 miles north of Benares, 
is its eastern boundary. Both the Rohim and the Rapti 
appear by the same names in early Buddhist literature. 
In this fertile region, liable to heavy rains and long-lying 
inundations, the Aryan tribe or people of the Salmas 
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(tij® grew rice and maintained a close con- 

aectiQn witktiie more powerful kingdom of Kosala (Ondh) 
to the aoutli-west, which ultimately absorbed them. Al¬ 
though it has been widely represented that the Bnddha 
was a ting’s son, the oldest records only mentjon the 
father as Saddhodaua, a wealthy landowner, mg youtaumd 
one of whose wives, Maya, of the same tribe, ««iy m*. 
died soon after the birth of her son, who was named 
Biddhattha, and was 
often called Sakya, 
or Sakya-muni, the 
Sakya sage; this 
event took place pro- 
bably somewhere 
about 500 B.c. He 
passed bis youth in 
Kapila, the capital of 
the Sakyas, and there 
is no early tradition 
of his having become 
a Vedic student; 
rather the events of 
his after-life tend the 
other way, exhibiting 
him as a relormer and 
an opponent of Brah- 
nianic pretensions. 

He appears to have 
beert married, and to 
have had ''one son, 

Rahula, who became 
one of his disciples; 
but there is no ab¬ 
solutely certain detail about the reasons and circumstances 
which led him at the age of twenty-nine to rae Great 
abandon his home, and become a wandering 
ascetic, thencefoinard known as the ascetic Gautama 
(pronounced Gowtama). One of the earliest records repre¬ 
sents him as having felt deeply and often meditated on 
the weakness and decay of old age, and the horror of 
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sickness and death, and having thus lost the buoyancy 
of youth and the enjoyment of life. Other early records 
tell that “ the ascetic Grautama has gone from home into 
homelessness, while still young, young in years, in the 
bloom of youthful strength, in the first fresnness of life. 
The ascetic Gautama, although his parents did not wish 
it, although they shed tears and wept, has had his hair 
and beard shavra, has put on yellow garments, and has 
gone from his home into homelessness.” Elsewhere we 
read, “ distressing is life at home, a state of impurity; 
freedom is in leaving home; while he reflected thus, he 
left his home.” (0.) 

Thus seeking spiritual enlightenment, freedom, deliver¬ 
ance, Gautama travelled during a period of seven years, 
tn. long re. placing himself in succession under two notable 
tiremaot. teachers. Leaving them without being satis¬ 
fied, he travelled through the kingdom of Magadha, and 
arrived at the town of Uruvela. There, in a beautiful 
forest land, he spent many years in self-discipline, repres¬ 
sing and curbing his desires and aspirations, and waiting^ 
for supreme enlightenment. Fasting, suppression of the’ 
breath, and other forms of self-mortification were tried 
with* the greatest persistence, but in vain. Five other 
ascetics, who had been his companions for a time, aban¬ 
doned him. Finally came the great crisis, when, sitting 
HU under a tree (the Bo-tree, or Tree of Know- 
enmtnt ledge), he passed through successive stages of 
abstraction until he became enlightened about the trans- 
migratious of souls, and the Four Sacred Truths, (1) lihat 
suffering is universal in the world; (2) thafr its cause is 
desire or attachment; (3) that it can be ended by Nirvana; 
(4) the way to attain Nirvana. “When I apprehended 
this,” say the early records, “ and when I ^held this, 
my soul was released from the evil of desire, released 
from the evil of earthly existence, released from the evil 
of error, released from the evil of ignorance. In the 
released awoke the knowledge of release; extinct is re¬ 
birth, finished the sacred course, duty done, no more shtdl 
I return to this world; this I knew.” (O.) He had 
come the Buddha, the awakened, the enlightened. 
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For some tme Buddha remained near the tree of 
knowledge, fasting and enjoying the happiness of de- 
liveffanoe; the oldest narrative states that this Htatemjrt*. 
period lasted^ four times seven days. After 
this time, he is believed to have undergone severe temp¬ 
tation to enter at once into the desired condition of 
Nirvana instead of preaching his doctrine to the world. 
Meet^ a Brahman, who questions his right to assume 
the title of Brahman, Buddha tells him that he is a true 
Brahman who has put away all evil from himself, who 
knows nothing of contempt or impurity, and has con¬ 
quered himself. Finally at the request of the Supreme 
Being Himself, Brahma Saliampati, Buddha resolved to 
proclaim to the world the truth he had attained. 

Buddha’s formal mission, by general consent, opened at 
Benares. He is supposed to have started with preaching 
to the ascetics who had been his former com- opening of 
panions, expounding to them the perfect way, biamisaioa. 
a mean between mortification and self-indulgence, and 
leading to rest, to knowledge, to enlightenment, to Nir¬ 
vana, by the eightfold path: “Right faith, -moeigttfoio 
right resolve, right speech, right action, right 
living, right efl['ort, right thought, right self-concentra¬ 
tion.” This, his first sermon, is recorded in a form 
which, if it can scarcely be regarded as giving the actual 
words Buddha uttered, embody a very early form of Avhat 
the Buddhist monks regarded as the essence of their 
master’s teaching. As we read it, we realise more vividly 
how suflfermg was regarded by Hindus generally tub origia oi 
as the bane of existence, a feeling which might Buffering, 
well arise in the ceaseless turmoil of strife and oppression 
among which they lived. “ Birth is suffering, old age is 
suffering, sickness is suffering, death is suffering, to be 
united with the unloved is suffering, to be separated from 
the loved is suffering, not to obtain what one desires is 
suffering: in short, the fivefold clinging to the earthly 
issuffmng.” 

“ T^s, 0 monks, is the sacred truth of the origin of 
scoring: it is the thirst for being, which leads from 
birth to birth, together with lust and desire, which finds 
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f ratifiotriicar liere and tlxsre; tlie thirst for pleasures, the 
liirst for being, the thirst for power.” 

This, 0 monks, is the sacred truth of the eittinctian. 
of suffering, the extiaation of this thirst by complete 
annihilation of desire, letting it go, expelling it, separating 
oneself from it, giving it no room.” He then expoui^ea 
to them the eightfold path, by which he had attained 
the supreme Buddhahood in this world and the worlds 
of gods. Henceforth there was for him no new birth. 
The new doctrine is summed up thus:—“Walk in purity, 
to make an end of all suffering.” 

The five ascetics being the first converts, others soon 
began to flock round them, and Buddha sent them forth 
ni« freedom to preach in the surrounding country. A Con¬ 
or Bnddaina. gpicuous feature in their teaching, contrasting 
markedly with that of the Brahmans, was their freedom 
from constraint, from forms, from ceremonies, from Phar¬ 
isaism. “ I am loosed from bands, divine and human,” 
says Buddha. “ Ye also, 0 disciples, are loosed from all 
bands, divine and human. Q-o ye out, 0 disciples, and 
travel from place to place for the welfare of many people, 
for the joy of many people, in pity for the world, for the 
blessing, welfare, and joy of gods and men. Go not in 
twos to one place.” 

Eeturning then to Uruvela, where he had entered into 
the knowledge of .deliverance, he preaches to a band of 
Early ascetics, whose leader, Kassapa, he converts 
converta after performing numerous miracles, according 
to the records. The whole body then proceeded to Baja- 
gaha, the capital of Magadlia (Behar), whose king, Bim- 
bisara, he converted ; this was followed by the conversion 
of many of the noble youths of Magadha, so much so as 
to lead to much murmuring, the people fearing that the 
ascetic was come to bring childlessness and widowhood 
and the subversion of families. 

From this time forward we can frame no proper histojw 
of Buddha’s life; hut from the early records 
iMAweiot about him it is easy to realise the general 
®>*®‘*’*“**-nature of his career, although without those 
touches of individuality which Hebrews and Europeans 
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80 wel! knew how to hand down, but which have scarcely 
been noted by the Hindus and Chinese. This is partly 
because individuality, as we understand it, was largely 
undeveloped among them. Their civilisation created 
^pes rather than individuals, accustomed continually to 
do’the same thing, feel similarly, and think alike. But 
one thing is certain; in early Buddhism there is little 
trace of a contradictory spirit within the order, no trace 
of a disciple developing the master’s teaching in new 
and unexpected directions, or making himself a second 
founder. Whether Buddha himself was all that he is 
described in the earliest records or not, he has no rival, 
and his disciples closely imitated what they believed him 
to have said or done. Thus the picture of Buddha’s life 
will describe much of that of his immediate disciples. 

The contrast of the principal Indian seasons marks 
the two chief alternations in Buddha’s life. The three 
rainy months necessitated a season of rest and 
retirement in or near towns and villages; and itinsrancy 
this period was devoted partly to teaching the 
disciples who flocked round him. The rest of the year 
was spent hy Buddha in Ravelling from place to place, 
attended hy disciples, throughout the kingdoms of Kosala 
and Magadha and their neighbourhood, chiefly comprised 
within Oudh and Behar. They do not appear tf> have 
entered Western Hindustan where Brahmanism had its 
stronghold. Near the chief cities of these kingdoms, 
Savatthi (now Sahet Mahet on the Rapti), and Ea^agaha 
(now Eajgij), pleasant gardens were given to Buddha 
and his followers, well provided witli places fpr lodging, 
eating, and assembling. We may gather some idea of 
what these places were like from a description Tiia BuadUst 
in one of the early Buddliisfc books. “ Not too _ 
far from, nor yet too near the town, well provided with 
entrances and exits, easily accessible to all people who 
inquire after it, with not too much of the bustle of life 
by day, quiet by night, far from commotion and Me 
crowds of men, a place .of fetirement. a good sjwfc for 
Mlitary meditation.” Here were beautiful groves of trees, 
pools in whiok the symbolic lotus grew, ancl every con- 
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venience for meetings; and sucli on a smaller scale were 
provided in many o&er places. Among the visitors were 
strangers from distant countries, and those who had 
accepted the teaching of his disciples and longed to see 
him; even kings and chiefs thronged to see him and to 
hear his teaching. In some cases the rulers of a town 
commanded every inhabitant to go forth and meet the 
Exalted One when arriving, under a heavy penalty. 

One of the most remarkable records in the Buddhist 
books is that relating the conversion of a courtesan, and 
his preference of her invitation to that of the 
the courtenui noblest people. This has been compared to a 
AmbapalL Tj^elUmown incident in the life of Christ; but 
it must be confessed that the resemblance is but super¬ 
ficial. The following is abridged from the “Book of the 
Great Decease.” 

“Now the courtesan Ambapali heard that the Blessed 
One had arrived at Vesali and was staying at her mango 
grove. And ordering a number of magnificent vehicles 
to be made ready, she mounted one of them, and pro¬ 
ceeded with her train towards her garden. She went in 
the carriage as far as the ground was passable for car¬ 
riages j there she alighted, and she proceeded on foot to 
the place where the Blessed One was, and took her seat 
respectfully on one side, and when she was thus seated, 
the Blessed One instructed, aroused, incited, and glad¬ 
dened her with religious discourse. 

“ Then she, instructed, aroused, incited, and gladdened 
with his words—addressed the Blessed One apd said:— 

“ ‘ May the Blessed One do me the honour of taking his 
meal, together with the brethren, at my house to¬ 
morrow.’ 

“And the Blessed One gave by silence his consent. 
Then when Ambapali, the courtesan, saw that the Blessed 
One had consented, she rose from her seat and bowed 
down before him, and keeping him on her right hand 
as she passed him, she departed thence. 

“ Now the Likhavis of Vesali (rich noble youths) heard 
that the Blessed One had arrived at Vesali, and was 
staying at Ambapali’s grove, and proceeded to invite 
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Buddha to diimer the uext day; bat he refused, saying 
he was already engaged to dine with AmbapaJi. 

“And the Blessed One robed himself early in the 
morning and took his bowl, and went with the brethren 
to the place where AmbapaJi’s dwelling-house was; and 
whem he had come there he seated himself on the seat 
prepared for him, and Ambapali, thb courtesan, set the 
sweet rice and cakes before the Order, with the Buddha 
at their head, and waited upon them till they refused 
any more. 

“And when the Blessed One had quite finished his 
meal, the courtesan had a low stool brought, and sat 
down at his side," and addressed the Blessed One, and 
said: * Lord, I present this mansion to the order of men¬ 
dicants, of which Buddha is the chief.’ And the Blessed 
One accepted the gift; and after instructing, and rousing, 
and inciting, and gladdening her with religious discourse, 
he rose from his seat and departed thence.” 

Here it will be noted that there is absolutely no teaching 
special to the case. The regular formulas are supposed 
to have been uttered, and to have proved invincible, so 
that the hearer yielded absolutely. The great points are 
the condescending to take a meal with the courtesan (a 
woman of considerable property, nevertheless), and pre¬ 
ferring her invitation to that of rich young nobles, whose 
forms were compared with those of the Vedic gods. 

Among those who visited Buddha are distinguished 
Brahmans, who seek enlightenment on their differences 
from him, and are brought to see the unreality Amdoiu 
of their own Aligious views and the truth of taamrera. 
the Buddliist belief,—as well as logical casuists, who lay 
traps for him, and seek to make him contradict himself. 
In fact all sorts and conditions of men, except apparently 
the poor, resort to Buddha to obtain the knowledge he 
had to impart; and they usually signalise their adhesion 
to his order by giving him and his companions a dinner, 
foUowed again by spiritual instruction. When he had 
no invitation,' Buddha and his companions would traverse 
the town carrying bowls and seeking alms. As Dr. 
Oldenberg says; “In the days when his reputation stood 
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fufc its Hgliest point, and Hia name was named thronghont 
India among the foremost names, one might day 
day see that man before whom kings bowed themsmves, 
walking about, alms-bowl in hand, through streets and 
alleys, from hoitse to house, and without uttering any 
request, with downcast look, stand silently waiting until 
a morsel of food was thrown into his bowl.” 

But the great achievement of Buddha, apart from his 
doctrine, was his formation of a new society, composed 
ilisnsvoMnrof the Bhikkhu or Bhiggu, which cannot be 
of moaka. accurately rendered in its Buddhist sense. It 
has often been rendered “ monks,” but literally it signifies 
“ beggar,” “ mendicant.” Yet they did hot, strictly speak¬ 
ing, beg at aU; they had given up all worldly tilings, 
but wore not secluded from society, and hence were not 
strictly monks ; they took no vow of obedience, and could 
leave the order when they chose. They were not priests, 
as they had no rites to administer, and were not m any 
sense the vehicle of the worship of others. Perhaps the 
terms “brethren” or “members of the Order” would be 
least misleading'; but the name of monk is most used. 
Their outward signs of membership were tho tonsure and 
a yellow garment. 

That Buddha should so readily have established a 
separated Order, shows that the idea of separation from 
the world to lead a religious life had already a wide 
influence in liis time. It appears to have soon become 
a regular thing for convinced inquirers to profess their 
belief in the Blessed One, and to ask him to accept them 
as disciples and true believers; and he Would receive 
them in some such form as this: “ Come hither, 0 monk; 
well preached is the doctrine, walk in purity, to make 
an end of all suffering.” Having given all his property 
to tho Order, or at any rate having renounced it, having 
q^uitted family ties, and vowed to live a life of chastity, 
fliey in many cases set out on their travels to spread the 
Iirinciples taught by the Buddha. Personal ambition, 
personal exaltation, vanity, self-seeking, henceforth had 
no place among them. Caste was abolished, or rather 
ignored, by tlms© men who had renounced the worid. 
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Ba<ddha is said to have ansvered a king thus: “ If a 
slave « servant of the king puts on the yelloiv garment, 
and lives as a monk without reproach in thought, word, 
and deed, wouldest thou then say, Well then, let 
man still he my slave and servant, to stand in my presence, 
ho^ before me, take upon himself to perform my behests, 
live to minister to my enjoyments, speak deferentially, 
hang upon my word ? ” And the king answers, “ No, 
sire; I should bow before him, stand before him, in\'ite 
him to sit down, give him what he needed in the way 
of clothing, food, belter, and of medicine when ho is ill, 
and I should assure him of protection, watch and wardj 
as is becoming.” And this treatment, it is inferred, is 
what Buddha approved. 

Prof. Oldenberg strongly combats the idea that Buddha 
was specially a social reformer, who broke the chains of 
caste, and raised the poor and humble to his Bnnaiia not a 
spiritual kingdom. There is no notion in lii.s bocuUbI 
teaching of upsetting the established order of things and 
supplanting it by a new one. “ Buddha’s spirit was 
a stranger to that enthusiasm, without which no one can 
pose as the champion of the oppressed against the op¬ 
pressor. Let the state and society remain what they are; 
the religious man who as a monk has renounced the 
world, has no part in its cares and occupations. Caste 
has no value wr him, for everything earthly has ceased 
to affect his interests; but it never occurs to him to 
exercise his influence for its abolition or for the mitiga¬ 
tion of the severity of its rules for those who have lagged 
behind in viVirldly suri'oundings.” It is scarcely even 
true that Buddha practically presented an equal front to 
all classes of people. Those who were among his early 
chosen adherents were almost exclusively drawn from 
the upper classes, nobles, Brahmans, merchants, educated 
persons. We find in early Buddhist works such phrases 
as these; “Truly not undesired by the Exalted One is 
unch an interview with such noble youths.” “ The good¬ 
will of such a respected and well-known person towards 
doctrine and ordinance is of the highest importsmce.”- 
^groely can ftu isolated story be found of the recepticm 
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of a person, of very low grade, such os the sweeper-away 
of withered fowers from temples and palaces; and in 
his case the moral -which specially follows is directed 
against the exclusiveness of the Brahmans. “By holy 
zeal and chaste living, by restraint and self-repression, 
thereby a man becomes a Brahman; that is the highest 
Brahmanhood.” The weak and children are scarcely 
mentioned. “ To the wise belongeth this law,” it was 
said, “ not to the foolish.” 

We need only briefly mention Buddha’s principal ad¬ 
herents, as all resemble one another in purity, in the 

Biiddiia's attainment of perfect peace, and in devotion to 

pimeiiMa Buddha: Sariputta and Moggallana, early con- 
84heresta. ^erts from Brahmanism, following him through 
life, but dying shortly before Buddha; his own cousin 
Ananda, and his brother Devadatta; TJpali, the court 
barber of the Sakyas. Ananda seems to have served 
as personal attendant to Buddha in his old age, and to 
have often accompanied him alone; to him many of his 
last discourses were specially addressed. Devadatta is 
the traditional traitor, who sought to supplant his brother 
in chief influence, and is said to have attempted to kill 
him, a project which was frustrated by many recorded 
miracles. Devadatta is related to have attempted to 
enforce a more ascetic disciphne on the monks, and to 
have failed miserably. 

Besides the monks, Buddha recognised lay believers, 
those who honoured his teaching as the truth, but who 
Lav remained in the world, and were permitted to 

■ give gifts and exercise charity fb the brethren 
of the Order. In fact this was but a recognition of the 
necessities of the case. If there were no adherents outside 
the mendicant members, and if all other persons were 
opponents, there would be little possibility of supporting 
the members; of course their maintenance in such a 
country as India cost very little, but still it was needed 
and had to be provided. No special form of reception 
of lay-adherents was provided, and they never had anv 
share in the government of Buddhism. And as witja 
regard to the brethren or monks, so -with regard to the 
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la^-adherents, much more prominenoe is given to tbe 
princes and nobles, Brahmans and merchants, vrho appear 
to have constituted by far the largest proportion of them, 
than to the poor. Thus Buddha and his monks gathered 
round them crowds of votaries who could receive and 
medntain them and convene assemblies to hear them speak, 
or who accompanied them in various vehicles or on foot. 

In relation to women Buddha was in some respects 
more liberal and in some less so than the BraWans. 
Brahmanism expected the Vedic student to woman and 
become a houseliolder, to many, and to bring SnMiiiwa. 
up a family to continue the sacrificial rites; yet women 
were kept strictly in a subordina'te, practically in a servile 
position. Buddhist monks were to abjure marriage and 
intimate relations with women, as utterly inconsistent 
with their profession; hut women were admissible as 
sisters of the Order, analogous to nuns, under severe 
restraints as to intimacy with men. Women were recog¬ 
nised as lay-adherents, and indeed the maintenance of 
the Order would have been very much more diflSpult 
without their ministrations. But the toleration and even 
welcome of women came rather late in the day. At an 
early period, when Buddha was asked by Ananda how 
the brethren should behave to women, he answers, “Don’t 
look at them "; and when further pressed, “ If we should 
see them, what are we to do?” he replies, “Don’t speak 
to them ” ; and again, “ If they should speak to us, what 
are we to do ? ” “ Keep wide awake,” is the master’s 
advice, or as another translation has it, “Keep watch 
over yourselves,” and that this view continued in con¬ 
siderable force may be gathered from the moral of one 
of the later Buddhist narratives,—“ Unfathomably deep, 
like a fish's course in the water, is the character of 
women, robbers with many artifices, with whom truth 
is hard to find, to whom a lie is like the truth and the 
truth like a lie.” 

But wider experience somewhat modified Buddha’s 
attitude towards women, though not without geqeptionitf 
much hesitation. His foster-mother and his 
disciple Ananda at last persuaded him, on the 
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-women were capable of realising tbe foor- 
mld pdth. He, however, imposed upon them eight roles, 
snoh as that a nun, of however long standing, was always 
to serve and to rise in the presence of a monk, even if 
only just initiated; and in several respects nuns were 
placed in sabordination to the monks; they mnst be*in> 
itiated by monks as well as nuns, and receive admonition 
from monks. Bat Buddha is very mournful, and is 
represented as saying that the good law will not now 
last more than five hundred years. As when mildew or 
blight visits a crop, it does not last long, so “ under what* 
ever discipline women are allowed to go forth firom the 
household life into the hbmeless state, that religion does 
not last long. And just as a man would in anticipation 
build an embankment to a great reservoir, so have I laid 
down these eight chief rules for the sisters, not to be 
overpassed through their life.” The female disciples were 
to adopt the same rules as the men, so far as applicable; 
and the general rule was applied, that whatever doctrines 
conduced to peace and not to passion, to veheration and 
not TO pride, to wishing for little and not to wishuag for 
much, to seclusion and not to love of society, to the 
exercise of zeal and not to sloth, to content and not to 
qnemlousness, these doctrines were the teaching of the 
Master. A great many disabilities and restrictions as to 
wearing apparel, decoration of the body and face, habits 
and occtroations, etc., were imposed. Nevertheless, Bud¬ 
dha and Ids followers frequently received large hospitality 
, fix)m women, who, however, were to regard themselves 
SB benefited by being allowed to give anything to the 
saints. Visakha, a rich and noble woman of Savatthi, 
voluntarily offered clothing, food, and medicine for both 
incoining and outgoing monks, asking this as a boon. 
Buddha’s response was; “Whatsoever woman, upright 
in life, a disciple of the Happy One, gives, glad at hqart 

On tbe opposite page is represented one of the elaborate gate¬ 
ways ol a spM stupa or tope, as old as Asoka’s time; tlie soulptnres 
on the mteways (about 35 feet high) represent scenes from the life 
Of Buddha, and other Buddhist legends. They date prohabb^ from 
the first century a.D. 
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and overcoming avarice, both food and drink—a gift 
heavenly, destructive of sorrow, productive of bliss—a 
heavenly life does she attain, entering upon the path that 
is free from corruption and impurity; aiming at good, 
happy does she become, and free from sickness, and long 
does she rejoice in a heavenly body.” , 

It is striking how little we hear of active opposition 
to Buddha in the Buddhist literature. This of course 
may proceed from concealment; but seeing the 
undoubted great prosperity of Buddhism, serious 
opponents would have been mentioned, if only to show 
how they bad been overthrown. But Buddhism arose 
in the eastern land where Brahmanism had not taken 
such strong root as in the north-west. Numerous bodies 
of ascetics and religious freetjiinkers had arisen; and wo 
must bear in mind the predominant religiousness of the 
Hindus, which would lead them naturally to revere a 
seeker after religious truth, especially one who renounced 
worldly possessions, and who aid not in any way disturb 
the general peace and order. In fact the asceticism 
sanctioned or encouraged by the Brahman literature and 
practice had numerous points of resemblance to that of 
Buddha. Yet it could only bo in a country where high 
Brahman pretensions were already questioned, or denied, 
that Buddha could have so severely criticised their system. 
Sacrifices, Vedic teaching, caste, were to him as nothing. 
In a kind of Socratic method, when questioned by Brah¬ 
mans as to the right path, Buddha makes them acknow¬ 
ledge that the paths announced in the Yedas have not 
enabled any of the Brahmans to see Brahmefface to face, 
or to know him, or where and whence he is; and he 
declares that the boasted knowledge of the Brabmans is 
anUmaiu foolishness; “ As when a string of blind men 
confoteo. are clinging one to the other, neither con the 
foremost see, nor can the middle one see, nor can the 
hindmost see.” This is followed by an elaborate series 
of images demonstrating the same thing. The Brahmans, 
he ^ays, are hindered from knowing the truth hy five 
obstacles,—^lustful desire, malice, sloth and idleness, pride 
and self-righteousness, and doubt. All these things are 
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absent from Brabma, and consequently the Brahmans 
could never become united ■with him. In answer to the 
appeal that he would show the Brahmans the way to a 
state of union with Brahma, Buddha says that from time 
to time an unsurpassed teacher is born into the world as 
a guide to erring mortals, a fully enlightened one, a 
blessed Buddha. He thoroughly understands the universe, 
gods and men, and makes his knowledge known to others. 
“ The truth doth he proclaim both in its letter and in its 
spirit, lovely in its origin, lovely in its progress, lovely in 
its consummation; the higher life doth he make known, 
in all its purity and in all its perfectness.” A householder 
hears the truth and believes in the Buddha and then con¬ 
siders, “ Full of hindrances is household life, a path defiled 
by passion; free as the air is the life of him who has 
renounced all worldly things. How difBcult is it for the 
man who dwells at home to live the higher life in all its 
fulness, in all its purity, in all its bright perfection! Ijet 
me then cut off my hair and beard, let me clothe myself 
in the orange-coloured robes, and let me go forth from a 
household life into the homeless state! ” 

“ Then, before long, forsaking his portion of wealth, be 
it great or be it small; forsaking his circle of relatives, 
be they many or be they few, he cuts off his hair and 
beard, he clothes himself in the orange-coloured robes, 
and he goes forth from the household life into the home¬ 
less state. 

“ When he has thus become a recluse, he passes a life 
self-restrained according to the rules of the Pattimokka; 
uprightness Ts his delight, and he sees danger in the least 
of these things he should avoid; he adopts and trains 
himself in the precepts; he encompasses himself with 
holiness in word and deed; he sustains his life by means 
that ate quite pure; good is his conduct, guarded the door 
of bis senses; mindful and self-possessed, he is altogether 
happy.” (S.E.) 

Buddha is equally prepared to expound to Brahmans 
the essentials of a proper sacrifice. A great king of 
former days, he says, after great exploits, and establishing 
peace and prosperity in his land, and remedying evils, 
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made a great sacrifice at which no animals were slain 
and no trees were cut down; simply libations of milk, oil, 
Thff twBt honey were offered. But Buddha proclaiins 

••waicft that a better and easier sacrifice than that, is 
to make gifts to pious monks, and build dwelling-places 
for him and his Order. A higher offering was to accept 
Buddha’s doctrine; higher still to become a monk ; while 
the highest offering was to obtain deliverance, and the 
knowledge, “ I shall not again return to this world.” 

How far the rival ascetic bodies and their leaders 
openly disputed the progress of Buddha we cannot tell. 
Later we find some traces of interchange of civilities 
, between them, and also some attempts to deprive each 
other of the aid of infiuential people. Buddha’s greatest 
distinction from the various brotherhoods was his dispar¬ 
agement of self-mortification. He had discovered that 
this last was gloomy, unworthy, unreal. The life of 
pleasure and sensual enjoyment was base and ignoble. 
The perfect life was the middle way, the eight-fold path. 
Thus he exemplified with remarkable force the stren^h 
which lies in a middle course; it certainly powerfmly 
helped to make his the religious community with the 
largest following in the world. 

The general method of Buddha’s teaching was oral 
and conversational. Such a thing as writing a book was 
Ustbod nob then dreamt of, although book-learning 
ofteacUnc. -was highly developed. But learning by heart 
seemed then the only possible or stable form of it; and 
no doubt it was once thought a great ini^ovation, and 
probably an unreasonable thing, for any one to attempt 
to write out a book in full, when it was so easy and so 
common to commit the contents to memory, we, with 
our comparatively feeble recollections of the contents of 
any given book, do not realise a state of society when 
people who were learned knew their few hooks by heart 
more perfectly than most of us know anything. But 
personal teaching was then as influential as it ever has 
been, |>erhaps more so. The accounts given of Buddha’s 
interviews with disciples, even if not precisely accurate^ 
must represent a kind or interview which was the com- 
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mon -type of suoh teacMug, uid wldch at that verv early 
age ‘was accepted aa the type of his teaching. Ijalike 
the Yedic books, which are m the pure high Saashrit, tlie 
books of Buddhism are in. the popular dialect; and in 
the sayings attributed to Buddha there is no trace of 
Sanskrit being used. Indeed, he is reported to have 
given directions that every believer should loam the 
words of Buddha m his own tongue. 

Everything in the Buddhist narratives bears the stamp 
of an age wmch had become accustomed to solemn, long- 
drawn dissertations, and in which people of Long-dnim 
leisure, or who had abandoned the world, gave diMamtiaBi. 
themselves up to continual speculation on > the causes 
of various phenomena, or of troubles and difficulties. 
There is no trace of a life like onr hurried modem one, 
in wliich only the smallest possible time is given to any 
one thing. With these old Hindus there was always 
plenty of time if a discussion was on foot, and it must 
be conducted in an orderly, sober fashion, with due 
ceremony and full elaboration. The great heat caused 
a tendency to indolent gravity and long-drawn-out ex¬ 
pression, Compression and selection were scarcely at¬ 
tempted. The Upanishads, even if not composed before 
the Buddhist books, were in existence about the same 
time, and testify to the widespread spirit of abstraction 
and philosophising. So that the form of Buddhist teaching 
was due to the spirit of the more educated among the 
Hindus, as it had been developed by the Vedic and post- 
Vedic literature. Although there is considerable variety 
in the matter and often much beauty in the illustrations 
used in the discourses attributed to Buddha, the following 
gives an idea of a method frequently followed by him. 

He is expressing the thought tliat all the senses and 
the outer tmngs which they perceive are eaten away b^ 
the sorrows and the fleeting nature of mortal affairs^ He 
th'us addresses the thousand disciples or monks who were 
wiHi him. “ Then said the Blessed One to the disciples; 
‘ Everything, O disciples, is in flames. And what Every¬ 
thing, O disciples, is in flames? The eye, 0 disciples, is 
in • the visible is in flames : the knowledge of the 
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‘' visible is in flames; the contact with the visible is in 
flames, the feeling which arises £*010 contact with the 
visible, be it pleasure^ be it pain, be it neither pleasure 
nor pain, this also is in flames. By what Are is it 
kindled ? By the tire of desire, by the fire of hate, by 
the tire of iasclnation, it is kindled; by birth, old age, 
death, pain, lamentation, sorrow, grief, despair, it is 
kindled: thus I say. The ear is in flames,’ ’’ and so on 
through a similar repetition of every detail; and the 
same with the senses of smell, taste, touch, and with the 
mind, forming a long discouree, very monotonous to us, 
but probably delighting the hearers. It then goes on, 
“ Considering this, 0 disciples, a wise hearer, walking in 
the noble path, becomes weary of the eye, weary of 
visible things,” and so on through the whole detail once 
more. Then, “ becoming weary of all that, he becomes 
free from desire; free from desire he becomes delivered; 
in the delivered arises the knowledge, I am delivered ; re¬ 
birth is at an end, perfected is holiness, duty done; there 
is no more returning to this world; he knows thiSf*’ 
When this discourse had been delivered, the minds ^ 
these thousand disciples became free from attachment to 
the world. (0.) 

The mode of converting a noble youth who was already 
mentally prepared is thus represented (Mahavagga I. 7, 

Anoue S.E.). “At that time there was in Benares a 

yontiiv noble youth, Yasa by name, the son of d tirea- 
oonvanion. and delicately nurtured. He had three 

palaces, one for winter, one for summer, and one for the 
rainy season. In the palace for the rainy se'kson he lived 
during the four months of that season, surrouni^ed with 
female musicians among whom no man was, and he did 
not descend from that palace all that time. Now one 
day Yasa, the noble youth, who was endowed with and 
possessed of the tive pleasures of sense, while he was 
attended by those female musicians, fell asleep sooner 
than usnal: and after him his attendants also fell asleep. 
Now an oil lamp was burning through the whole night. 

“ And Yasa, we noble youth, awoke sooner than usual; 
and he saw his attendants sleeping; one had hex^ lute 
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loaning ngainet her armpit., one had her tabor leaning 
against her neclc, one had her dram leaning against her 
armpit, and one had dishevelled hmt, one had saliva 
flowing from her mouth, and they were mattering in 
their sleep. One would think it was a cemetery one had 
fallen into. When ho saw that, the evils of the life he 
led manifested themselves to him; his mind became 
weary of worldly ple^ures. And Yasa, the noble youth, 
gave utterance to this solemn exclamation: ‘ Alas! what 
distress; alas ! what danger! ’ So he went on into the 
night and sought Buddha, who was walking up and down 
at dawn. To him he expressed his distress. Buddha 
replied to him, ‘Here is no distress, Yasa; here is no 
danger. Come here, Yasa, sit down; I will teach you 
the truth ’ (Dhamma). And Yasa, tlie noble youth, when 
he heard that there was no distress, and that there was 
no danger, became glad and joyful; and he put off' his 
gilt slippers, and went to the place where the Blessed 
One was; having approached him and having respectfully 
saluted the Blessed One, he sat down near him. Then 
the Blessed One preached to him in due course: that is 
to say, he talked about the merits obtained by almsgiving, 
about the duties of morality, about heaven, about the 
evils, the vanity, and the sinfulness of desires, and about 
the blessings of the abandonment of desire. 

“ When the Blessed One saw that the mind of Yasa, 
the noble youth, was prepared, impressible, free from 
obstacles, elated, and believing, then ne preached what is 
the principal doctrine of the Buddhas, namely, Suffering, 
the cause of suffering, the cessation of suffering, the 
Path.” So Yasa became a convert and subsequently a 
monk; and his father also received the truth, which fact 
is thus elaborately.expressed: “The treasurer, the house¬ 
holder, Laving seen the truth, having mastered the truth, 
having penetrated the truth, having overcome imcertainty, 
liaving dispelled all doubts, having gained full knowledge, 
dependent on nobody else for the knowledge of the doc¬ 
trine of the Teacher, said to the Blessed One: ‘ Glorious 
Lord! Glorious Lord! just as if one should set up, Lort^ 
what had been overturned, or should reveal what had 
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• iToen bidden, or should point out the way to one who had 
']o$t bis wyt or should bring a lamp into the darkness, 
thus has the Blessed One preached the doctrine in many 
ways. I take my refuge m Oie Blessed One, and in the 
Tmth, and in the Order of the monks; may the Blessed 
One receive me from this day forth while my life lasts, 
os a disciple who has taken his refuge in him.” These 
are typical stories; whether it is that there was not much 
necessity for adaptation to the individual cases, or that 
such individual touches have been lost by the narration, 
we find little but general teaching. There is one simple 
consistent teaching, one refuge for all who would attain 
fiill knowledge,—to join the Order of monks. 

Something like the Socratic method is not infrequently 
made use of when an argument is held with a learned 
person. Thus, in arguing with Brahmans, 
metbod. Buddha says: “Is Brahma in possession of 
wives and wealth, or is he not ? ”—“ He is not.” “ Is hjs 
mind full of anger, or free from anger ? ”—“ Free from 
anger.” “Is his mind full of malice, or free from malice?” 

- —“Free from malice.” “Is his mind depraved, or pure?” 

“ It is pure.” “ Has he self-mastery, or has he not ? ” 
—“He has.” “Now, what think you, are Brahmans 
versed in the Vedas in the possession of wives and 
wealth, or are they not ? ”—“ They are.” And so on 
through all the questions; leading to the triumphant 
reply: “ Can there then be agreement and likeness be¬ 
tween the Brahmans with their wives and property, and 
Brahma who has none of these things ? ” 

It is noteworthy how frequently parables and similes 
are made use of in the higher Buddhist teaching. Here 
is an instance. 

“ Just as when a hen has eight or ten or twelve eggs, 
and the hen has properly brooded over them, propeny 
sat upon them, properly sat herself round them, 
however much such a wish may arise in hw 
heart as this, “ Oh, would that my little chickens should 
break open the egg-shell with the points of their claws, 
or with their beafe, and .come forth into the light in 
safety! ” yet all the while those little chickens are sure 
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to break the e^'sbell with the points of their claws, or 
with their beaks, and to' come tbrth into the light in 
safety. Just even so, a brother thus endowed with 
fifteenfold determination is sure to come forth into the 
lights sure to reach up to the higher wisdom, sure to 
attain to the supreme security.” The lesson is, that the 
result is quite certain, however much doubt the hen or 
the believer may have about it. (S.E. xi.) 

In one place Buddha says: “I shall show you a parable; 
by a parable many a wise man perceives the meaning 
01 what is being said.” His own preaching is compared 
to the physician’s work, drawing poisoned arrows from 
wounds, and overcoming the venom by remedies. Like 
the lotus flower, raising its head in the lake, unaffected 
by the water, so the Buddhas are unaffected by the 
world's impurity. One of the most elaborate parables 
is the following, part of which we quote. “As when, 
P disciples, in the forest, on a mountain slope, there lies 
a great tract of lowland and water, where a great herd 
of deer lives, and there comes a man who desires hurt, 
distress, and danger for the deer; who covers over and 
shuts up the paui which is safe, good, and pleasant to 
take, and opens up a fresh path, a swampy path, a marshy 
track : thenceforward the great herd of deer incnrs hurt 
and danger, and diminishes. But now, O disciples, if a 
man comes, who desires prosperity, welfare, and safety 
for this great herd of deer: who clears and opens up the 
path which is safe, good, and pleasant to take, and does 
away with the false path, and abolishes the swampy path, 
the marshy‘Irack, thenceforth will the great herd of deer 
thrive, grow, and increase. I have spoken to you, 0 
disciples, in a parable, to make known my meaning. But 
the meaning is this. The great lowland and the water, 
0 disciples, are pleasures. The great herds of deer are 
living men. The man who devises hurt, distress, _ and 
ruin, is Mara, the evil one. The false path is tbs eight¬ 
fold false pain, false faith, false resolve, false speech, false 
action, false living, false effort, false thought, false self- 
concentration. T^e swampy way is pleasure and desire, 
fiwftxttpy track is ignorance. The man who devises 
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jpmpeiity, welfare, salvation, is the Perfect One, the holy 
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to walk, is the eightfold path,” etc. “ Eve^thing that 
a master who seeks the salvation of his disciples, who 
pities them, must do out of pity for them, that have 1 
done for you.” (0.) Fables, too, were not infrequently 
introducea into Buddha’s discourses. 

* THE BOOK OF THE GREAT DECEASE. 

We now come to the record of Buddha’s death and 
the events immediately preceding it, contained in the 
“ Book of the Great Decease,” which has been compared 
to a gospel. This book comes to us apparently from the 
latter end of the fourth or beginning of the third century 
ji.o., about a hundred years after Buddha’s death. The 
author is unknown. Tne date of Buddha’s death cannot 
be determined from it, but he appears to have been about 
eighty years of age, and to have exercised his public 
mission for about forty-four years. He is represented as 
journeying from Eajngaha, the capital of Magadha, to 
Pataliputta (Patna), the new capital, whose future great¬ 
ness he prophesies. The narrative throughout contains 
summaries of discourses and directions which 
Buddha had probably given on previous dates, pr^o^or 
Journeying on, he was attacked by a severe hniiiui 
illness, which he subdued temporarily by great “**■ 
resolution, having a strong desire to give a farewell 
address to the Order. He asserts to Auanda that he has 
kept back nothing, and he no longer wished to lead the 
brotherhood or thought that the Order was dependent 
upon him. ‘‘*1 too, 0 Ananda, am now grown old and 
full of years, my journey is drawing to its close, I have 
reached my sum of days, I am turning eighty years of 
age; and just as a worn-out cart, Ananda, can only 'vrith 
much additional care be made to move along, so, methinks, 
the body of the Enlightened One can only he kept going 
with much additional care.” He advised his people to 
be a refuge to themselves, and not look for any other, 
and above all, be anxious to learn. The tempter bu laat 
Maxti came to him, suggesting that he should tamptatiaa. 
voluntarily 4ie- at once, as ail his objects were accom- 
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niishedi.i be however still Elected to live three iDdntba. 
'^d the narrative goes on: ‘‘Thus the Blessed One 
deliberately and conscionsly rejected the rest of his 
allcH^d sum of life, and on. his rejecting it there arose 
a mighty earthquake, awful and terrible, and the thun¬ 
ders of heaven burst forth, and when the Blessed One 
beheld this, he broke out into this hymn of exultatioil 

‘His sum of life the sage rononnced, 

The coarse of life imuieasnrable or small; 

With inward joy and calm, he broke. 

Like coat of mail, his life’s own cause.’ ” 

He then gave a summary of his most essential teachings 
to the assembled disciples, and concluded thus:— 

“ My age is now full ripe, my life draws to its close: 

I leave you, I depart, relying on myself alone! 

Bo earnest then, O brethren! holy, full of thought! 

Be steadfast in resolve 1 Keep watch o’er your own hearts 1 
Who wearies not, but holds fast to this truth and law, • 

Shall cross this sea of life, shall make an end of grief.” 

After BtUl a few days’ journeying, Buddha was seized 
with dysentery attended with sharp pain, which he bore 
without complEont. At last he arrived at 

BIS uafb. jfQsiimra where he died, even in his last hours 
converting new disciples. His last words were, " Behold 
now, brethren, I exhort you, saying, Decay is inherent 
in all component things. Work out your salvation with 
diligence.” His death was followed by eartlmuakes and 
thunders, and Brahma, the Supreme Deity or First Cause, 
is represented as uttering some of the most^characteristic 
Buddhist doctrines, while his venerable disciple Anuruddha 
spoke thus;— 

“ When he who from all craving want was free, 

Who to Nirvana’s tranquil state had reached, 

When the great sage finished bis span of life, 

No gasping struggle vexed that steadfast heart. 

All resolute, and with unshaken mind. 

He calmly triumphed o’er the pain of death. 

E’en as a blight flame dia§ away, so was 
His last deliverance from the honds.e^^ife 1*’ 
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Ilia fimer$I was celebrated by the nobles of Kusinara 
with the honours due to a king of kings, wrapping his 
body in five hundred alternate layers of cotton wool and 
new cloth, enclosing it in two iron vessels, and finally 
cremating it on a funeral pile made of perfumes. Finally, 
the jegend says that neither soot nor ash was left, but 
only the bones. Then the relics were divided into eight 
portions, over each of which a mound was erected by the 
respective groups who had claimed and obtained them. 
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Buddha-The Buddwt Scriptures-The Bhammapado. 
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I T is one of the strangest phenomena, that the system 
holding itself forth so prominently as the bringer of 
happiness and extingtiisher of suffering should bo fitly 

__ called a philosophy of pessimism, of negation, j 

turn of agnosticism. Yet it was a natural reaction/ 
*'•*“"“*“*• from the Brahman assumption of knowing 
everything, and that e’^erything would be right if im 
management were committed to Brahmans. In only one 
direction did the Bnddjhists claim to attain knowled^, 
that was the path by ^hich to attain deliverance fr®m. 

Buffering, and nltimato Nirvana. The kernel of this dfoc- 
' no * 
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trine we have already given (p. 122). The suffering 
which Buddha bewails is not merely active pain and 
misery, but also the want of control which snsaria^ 
our self has over the body and consciousness, aad 
Everything, too, is non-permanent, and that is **“***"*•■ 
a sorrow; consequently a man is not sure of himself, and 
cannot say, “ That is mine, that is I, that is myself.” 
The root cause of this is ignorance; but while we might 
agree with the Buddhists that ignorance lies at the root 
of much if not of all evil, the Buddhists have their own 
interpretation of what ignorance constitutes this great 
evil; it is the ignorance of their four sacred truths, and 
these truths contain no allusion to any notion of nihilism, 
to the Nothing and nothingness as the supreme attain¬ 
ment, which IS sometimes represented as the essential ■ 
of Buddhist pessimism. Far from being of this nature, 
Buddhism has a positive if limited philosophy, and 
elevates its gaze to the highest and most permanent 
existence, regarding the Eternal Immutable, mie 
supremely free and happy. There is the only 
reluge of man from suffering, where birth and 
death, change and decay have no dominion. Man must 
seek deliverance from the mutable, and return to the 
Immutable: whether that may lead to eternal existence 
or not, is left undetermined. Buddha never pretended 
to know; rather he left it to be inferred that he did not 
know. His object was gained, as well as the happiness 
of his followers in tliis world, when they had attained 
“ deliverance,”#release from desire, union with the Im¬ 
mutable. 

Never has the vanity of earthly things, so succinctly 
expressed by the Old Testament Preacher, been so elabo¬ 
rately set forth as in the Buddhist books, vanity ot 
Listen to its sad strain. “ The pilgrimage eartwy 
of beings, 0 disciples, has its beginning in ****”«^ 
eternity. No opening can be discovered, from which 
proceeding, creatures, mazed in ignorance, fettered by 
a thirst for being, stray and wander. What think ye, 

O disci^es, whether is more, the water which is in the 
four great oceans, or the tears which have flowed from 
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yoa and been sbed by you, while ye sifayed and wandered 
on this long pilgrimage, and sorrowed and wept, because 
that was your portion that ye abhorred, and that which 
ye loved was not your portion? A mother’s death, a 
lather’s death, a brother’s death, a sister’s death, a son’s 
death, a daughter’s death, the loss of relations, the doss 
of property, aU this have ye experienced through long 
ages; and while ye experienced this through long ages 
more tears have howed from you and have been shed by 
you, while ye strayed and wandered on this long pil¬ 
grimage, and sorrowed and wept, because that was your 
portion which ye abhorred and that which ye loved was 
not your portion, than all the water which is in the four 
great oceans.” (0.) And so on through the whole range 
of mortal affairs. 

The Dhammapada, that notable collection of Buddhist 
apophthegms, proverbs, and similes, which existed before 
the second council (377 n.c.), contains some of the^ most 
pithy sayings of melancholy. “ Man gathers flowers; his 
heart is set on pleasure. Death comes upon him, like 
the floods of water on a village, and sweeps him away.” 
“How can ye be gay? How can ye indulge desire? 
Evermore the flames burn. Darkness surrounds yon: 
will ye not seek the light ? ” “ Look upon the world as 
a bubble; look upon it as a mirage.” “ There is no 
satisfying lusts, even by a shower of gold pieces.” “ Let 
no man love anything; loss of the beloved is evil. Those 
who love nothing, and hate nothing, have no fetters.” 
“From love comes grief j from love comes fear.” Yet in 
association with these sad views throughout we have the 
joyful standard raised aloft. He who has learnt the 
sacred truths of Buddhism has overcome these evils and 
entered into joy. “ The virtuous man is happy in' this 
world, and he is happy in the next; he is happy in 
both. He is happy when he thinks of the good he has 
done; he is still more happy when ^ing on the good 
pa^.” “ Earnest among the thoughuess, awake among 
the sleepers, the wise man advances like a racer, leaving 
behind the track.” “ Let no man think lightly of good, 
saying in his heart, it will not come nigh unto me. Even 
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the falling of water-drops a waterpot is filled; the 
wise man becomes full of good, even if he gather it litto 
by little.” “ Let us live happily, free from greed among 
the greedy.” “His good works receive him who has 
done gO(^, and. has gone from this world to the other ; 
as Idnsmen receive a Ifiend on his return.” 

we cannot fully expound what is known as the causal 
nexus in Buddhism, but this in itself has never been 
taught to the masses, and was only for the more nie cansai 
intellectual ; while to western minds it is con- n«xu8. 
fused and inconclusive and more or less self-contradictory. 
"We find that Buddliism, like most other human systems, 
has failed to express, though it has verged near to the 
core of, philosopliical questions. What is certain is, that 
the early Buddhists regarded the consciousness as the 
sole continuing thing, while at death the body, sensations 
and perceptions vanish; and this consciousness was con¬ 
nected with a sort of spirit-stuff or element, tindemon- 
strable, everlasting, all-illuminating; it passes over at 
death to become associated with the germ of a new 
material being to be born again. The succession of re¬ 
births must continue until the being attains “deliverance,” 
as made known by Buddhism. 

Although expressed in a widely different form from 
our own, we see throughout Buddliism an assertion of 
human responsibility which tends in the highest Hnman re- 
degree to morality. However much we may 
be conditioned by our previous state as by our environ¬ 
ment, we are always affected by our own actionsj As 
explicitly as m the Christian Bible, we find stated that 
“not in the heavens, nOt in the midst of the sea, not 
if thou liidest thyself away in the clefts of the mountains, 
wilt thou find a place on earth where thou canst escape 
the fruit of thy evil actions ” (Dhammapada i^tmisimient 
V. 127). Even when the way of deliverance 
has been attained, a man will still suffer punishment for 
evil-doing not yet exJpiated. Thus, a robber and mur¬ 
derer who became a Buddhist was violently attacked 
when he went to collect alms; and Buddha tells him 
he was now receiving the penalty for evil deeds for which 
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otherwise he woiild have had to suffer thousands of years 
in helL A judgment scene is depicted, in which the 
wicked man is brought up from hell before King Yama, 
who inquires of him whether he did not see on earth 
the five visions of human weakness and suffering,—the 
child, the old man, the sick man, the criminal under 
punishment, and the dead man. He is further asl^ed 
whether he did not consider that he was not exempt 
from old age and death, and ought to do good in thought, 
word, and deed. Confessing that he had neglected it, 
he is told that he alone is responsible, and must gather 
the fruit. The warders of hell take him away and subject 
him to the severest physical torments, ending in death 
only when his guilt is fully expiated. 

One aspect of the Buddhist doctrine of causality is well 
illustrated by the following. “Whoever perceives in 
nmiif tafl truth and wisdom how things originate in the 
oausaiitf. -world, in his eyes there is no ‘it is not’ 
this world. Whoever perceives in truth and wisdom now 
things pass away in this world, in his eyes there is no 
‘it is’ in tliis world. . . . Sorrow alone arises where 
anything arises; sorrow passes away where anything 
passes away. ‘ Everything is ’; this is the one extreme: 
‘everything is not,’ this is the other extreme. The 
Perfect One, remaining far from both these extremes, 
proclaims" the truth in the middle. ‘ From ignorance 
come conformations (sankharas),’ ” forms of being deter¬ 
mining their own successions and successive forms. 
There is no thought of an independent matter apart from 
an existence or being. Every perception, evtry condition, 
bodily or spiritual, is one of these sankharas, and all are 
transitory, aU under the control of causality. Beyond 
this Buddhism does not attempt to go ; it does not know 
the Eternal, or how the world was created, or whether 
it is everlasting or finite. 

Buddhism even does not allow that there is a soul 
distinct from the body. Practically it only recognises 
The Mrai combined being that rs seen or is conscious 
of itself, and that suffers; and it has no ex¬ 
planation beyond. Eeduced to its lowest term. Buddhism 
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reec^isd» simply that suffering is going on, or keeps 
coming and going ; without defining any permanent soul 
that suffers. All on this earth is under the dominion of 
causality. 

The state of Nirvana, Buddha held, may be entered 
upjm before the death of the body, and therefore it is 
not identical with annihilation, as has often 
been represented. Although its meaning is *'*'''*“*■ 
extinction, it is the extinction of desire, of suffering, of 
error, of ignorance; and it is termed the eternal state. 
What that eternal state is, early Buddhism in no way 
determines. Hence the Nirvana may perhaps best be 
regarded as the perfection which the Buddhist attains in 
this life. “ What is to Ite extinguished has been extin¬ 
guished, the fire of lust, hatred, bewilderment.” In this 
state the devout disciple says, “1 long not for death, I 
long not for life; I wait till mine hour come, like a 
servant who awaiteth his reward.” Yet the Buddhist 
may truly bo said to anticipate extinction of the conscious¬ 
ness on dying. Yet even that is consistent in his eyes 
with an imagined completion of his being, which no 
terms applicable to earthly things can possibly describe. 
And those who wished to cherish a hope of continnal 
existence and perfect happiness were permitted to do so. 

The moral system taught by Buddha as obligatory 
upon his followers can be separated Ifom the system and 
rules of his monastic order. It is not a little uorai 
curious to find moral precepts at that early P»wp*“- 
time not bawd upon obedience to a Supreme Euler of the 
world, or a Creator, and consequently not based upon any 
duty of human beings to obey a Supreme Euler. In 
fact, this moral law is entirely utilitarian, taking its stand 
solely upon benefits obtainable by the doer, or punish¬ 
ments to be incurred by him. ^'urther than tins, that 
we hear of no one being repelled by Buddha who sought 
to learn the truth, it docs not appear that Buddhism con¬ 
cerned itself with the mass of mankind even .so far as 
to give precepts available for them all, or to preach 
deliverance to them all. It is evident that this has not 
hindered the very wide spread of the society; and the 
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declaration that thejhad a message only for those-vlio 
• recognised their evil state and desired deliverance no 
donbt acted as a stimnlns to the outer masses so far as 
they were in an intellectual state capable of aspiring after 
something better. But Buddhism did not lay itself out 
to tell all people that they ought to do or to be so-an(}-so 
every day, always, everywhere. Only when they sought 
discipleship, lay or mendicant, did Buddhism furnish 
them with a code of observance, which included moral 
duties, undertaken for the purpose of elevating their 
own state . Thus “ He who speaks or acts with impure 
thoughts, him sorrow follows, as the wheel follows the 
foot of the draught horse. He who speaks or acts with 
pure thought, him joy follows, like his shadow, which 
does not leave him.” 

The third to the sixth portions of the noble eightfold 
path more specially concern morals. The fii’sb and second, 
correct views, free from superstition or delusion, and right 
aims or correct thoughts, worthy of an ir^lelligent man, 
are specially intellectual. The third, right speech, per¬ 
fectly truthml, as well as kindly; the fourth, right con¬ 
duct, pure, honest, peaceable; the fifth, a right mode of 
gaining a livelihood, doing harm to no living thing; and 
the sixth, right effort, selMontrol, self-training, embrace 
the sum of Buddhist morals. The seventh and eighth, 
mindfulness and contemplation, are again purely inward. 
The whole moral code may thus be expressed as upright¬ 
ness in word, deed, and thought; but the great import¬ 
ance of wisdom as the crown of uprighj|ness is fully 
expressed. 

A great portion of the Buddhist morality, however, 
was negative, made up of prohibitions. Five special 

ITeiraUve hindrances, veils, or entanglements are speci- 

««aaty. fied, which must be mastered, namely, lustful 
desire, malice, sloth, self-righteousness or pride, and dotibt. 
Five main commands are often repeated. The Buddhist 
must (1) kill no living thing, (2) not steal, (3) live chastely, 
(4) speak no untruth, (6) not drink intoxicating drinks. 
But in the rules for the monks, we find such positive 
additions as the following:—“ The cudgel and the sword 
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lie lays aside; and fnll of modesty and pity, he is com¬ 
passionate and kind to all creatarea that wve life. What 
he hears here, he repeats not elsewhere to raise a qnarrel. 
. . . Hie liyes as a binder-together of those who are 
divided, an encourager of those wIk) are friends, a peace¬ 
maker, a lover of peace. . , . Whatever word is 
homane, pleasant to the ear, lovely, reaching to the heart, 
urbane, pleasing to the people, such are the words he 
speaks. ... Putting away foolish talk, he abstains 
from vain conversation. In season he speaks; he speaks 
that which is; he speaks fact . . , that which re¬ 
dounds to profit, is Avell defined, and is full of wisdom. 
He refrains from injuring any herb or any creature. He 
takes but one meal a day. He abstains from dancing, 
singing, music and theatrical shows ” (S. E. xi.). 

It cannot be said that the Christian virtue of love is 
taught by Buddhism. There is sometimes some approach 
to it, but it is not clear. The virtue enjoined 
by Buddhism is rather the extinction of hating * 
than positive love. Thus, “ He who holds back rising 
anger like a rolling chariot, him I call a real driver. 
. . . Let a man overcome anger by not becoming 
angry ; let a man overcome evil by good ; let him over¬ 
come the greedy by liberality, the liar by truth.” “ En¬ 
mity never comes to an end through enmity here below; 
it comes to an end by non-enmity; this has been the 
rule from all eternity.” A notable story is found in the 
Mahavagga, which illustrates tliis last doctrine. But 
the benevolence which an early Buddhist felt was far 
removed froiS Christian benevolence. His body, which 
might be hurt by others, was not really himself; so he 
felt no bitter resentment at anything done to it. “ Those 
who cause me pain and those who cause me joy, to all 
I am alike, and aflfection and hatred I know not. In joy 
or sorrow I remain unmoved; in honour and dishonour 
throughout I am alike.” This benevolence was not a 
spontaneous sympathy rising in the good man’s hept, 
but a result of meditation and intentional mental exercise; 
and this benevolence, radiating from him, is said to exert 
a kind of magical influence, bringing about harmonious 
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relations between Buddhists and all people and even 
animals. 

But what of beneficence, so highly esteemed in Chris¬ 
tianity ? To outward appearance, it was just as highly 
esteemed in early Buddhism; but the forms of 
BeneAcence. exercise were different. From all that ^we 
can gather, poor people, in the sense of those wanting 
daily food or means to get it, were by no means abundant 
at that time in India; and the higher modes of Christian 
beneficence were not yet dreamt of. Joining the Buddhist 
order itself gave rise to the very practical step of renuncia¬ 
tion ; but in the case of those who were already married 
and had families it released the adherents from their 
family responsibilities and cares. This renunciation can 
scarcely be called beneficence, for it was not done in 
order that other persons might be benefited. Practically 
the chief beneficence exercised by Buddhists was by the 
lay adherents, who were expected to show liberality to 
all individual monks and to the Order generally. This 
beneficence was for the sake of their religious profession, 
however, and can hardly be called pure beneficence. And 
all through early Buddhism the special virtue of benefi¬ 
cence is overshadowed by the broader and deeper neces¬ 
sity for renouncing every worldly possession; even lay 
adherents were not to count things their own, by which 
they might confer on the Order needed benefits. In some 
of the narratives a little later than the earliest, the giving 
away of wife and children is represented as of no moment 
compared with winning the Buddhahood. We see clearly 
that it was not by means of beneficence that\he character 
advocated by Buddhism was to be acquired. 

That discipline was essentially internal. “Bouse thyself 
by thyself, examine thyself by thyself, . . . curb tliy- 
Seif-diBci. self as the merchant curbs a good horse. . , . 

puas. Cut off the five senses, leave the five, rise above 
the five. ... In the body restraint is good, good is 
restraint in speech, in thought restraint is good, good 
is restraint in all things ” (S.E, x., Dhammapada). Every¬ 
thing is to be done with a self-conscious effort and watch¬ 
fulness. Self-examination is to be practised aftw ev»y 
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contact -with the -world, after every begging excursion i 
and all emotions or desires, which are stigmatised as evu 
and treacherous, axe to be suppressed. In no religion is 
it more sternly insisted on that the character is the 
inner self. “All that we are is the result of what we 
have thought; it is founded on our thoughts, it is made 
up'^of our thoughts,” says the first verse of the Dham- 
mapada. 

Temptation to evil is associated with a personal spirit 
or essence called Mara, not believed to be the originator 
of evil and sorrow—for on that point Buddhism Temptation, 
had no belief—but the chief tempter to evil in ti«™- 
thought, wofd, and deed. He, like Yama in the Brahman 
system, is Death or the King of Death, and so is king of 
all the pleasures of this world. The foundation of the 
Buddhist Order is a deadly blow at this kingdom, and 
consequently the Buddhists are objects of his continual 
attapk. He offers Buddha himself the rule over the whole 
earth, if he will renounce his spiritual mission. He is 
tempted by Mara’s daughters, Desire, Unrest, and Plea¬ 
sure, and resists their temptations. In all the narratives 
addressed to the people generally, Mara appears as a real 
personage, not everlasting, but capable of attacking eve^ 
one. The higher Buddhist philosophy sees Mara iu 
everything which is subject to change. “Wherever 
there is an eye and form, wherever there is an ear and 
sound, wherever there is thinking and thought, there is 
Mara, there is sorrow.” (0.) But iu the details relating 
to the tempter, as given by the Buddliist books, we find 
nothing graild, nothing great even in evil. The attacks 
made ujiGn Buddha and liis followers are comparatively 
simple, and are easily foiled. Buddha was, it is related, 
tempted with a kingdom in order that he might do what 
he asiserted to be possible, “rule as a king in rigliteousn^, 
without-killing or causing to be killed, without practising 
oppression or permitting oppression to he practised, 
out suffering pain or iiSicting pain on another,” and he 
is told that he could turn the Himalayas into gold it ne 
chose. Buddha answers: “ What would it profit a -vrtse 
man if he possessed even a mountain of silver or of gold r 
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H« who has comprehended sorrow, whence it springs, 
how can he bend himself to desire? He who knows that 
earthly existence is a fetter in this world, let him practise 
that which sets him free therefrom.” Then Mara, the 
Evil one, said, “ The Exalted One knows me, the Perfect 
One knows me,” and disconcerted and disheartened .,he 
rose and went away. Other narratives represent Mara 
as constantly watching the avenues of the senses that he 
may gain access to the mind; and this continual siege 
is only to be met by continual watchfulness, which will 
at last make Mara give up the hopeless task. 

Dr. Oldenberg graphically describes the struggle be¬ 
tween the individual soul and the sorrow-producing chain 
Theatnigaie®^ suffering, and the tempter Mara, as pictured 
and Tiotory by the early Buddhists, “ The struggle is 
oftiMaoui. neitijej slight nor brief. From that moment 
forward, when first the conviction dawns upon a soul, that 
this battle must be fought, that there is a deliverance 
which can be gained—from that first beginning of the 
struggle up to the final victory, countless ages of the world 
pass away. Earth worlds and heavenly worlds, and worlds 
of hells also, pass away as they have arisen and passed 
away from all eternity. Gods and men, all animated 
beings, come and go, die and are bom again, and amid 
this endless tide of all things, the beings who are seeking 
deliverance, now advancing and victorious, and anon 
driven back, press on to their goal. Tlie path reaches 
beyond the range of the eye, but it has an end. After 
countless wanderings through worlds and ^es the goal 
at last appears before the wanderer’s gaze. And in his 
sense of victory there is mingled a feeling of pride for 
the victory won by his own power. The Buddhist has 
no god to thank, as he had previously no god to invoke 
durmg hia struggle. The gods bow before him, not he 
before the gods,” 

The place of prayer in other religions is in Buddhism 
taken by abstraction, meditation, withdrawal as far as 
states of possible from the world of sense. How far this 
abetraethm. proceed by an artificial system we may 
see later, ^me portions of the Buddhist scriptures 
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describe methods of producing self-concentration; and 
f^nently they approach pathological or morbid con¬ 
ditions. It is no wonder that hallucinations of the 
should arise in men who have tom themselves from every 
home tie, and devoted themselves to homelessness and 
abstraction. But heavenly visions, heavenly sounds, 
forms of supernatural beings are only rarely seen; rather 
the condition commonly attained was that known as 
clairvoyant, in which the spirit was believed to be 
peculiarly refined, pure, pliant, and firm. Then the 
monks imagined they saw the past clearly, even their 
own past existences, saw into the thoughts of others, 
acquired miraculous powers, became invisible and again 
appeared on earth. Many of tiiese may be paralleled by 
various accounts in the Bible; but there are no parallel 
results flowing from them. 

Among the monks no gradation was at first recognised 
except the higher order of those who had attained de¬ 
liverance; but later four grades were acknow- netaur 
ledged: (1) the lowest, those who had attained gradmof 
the path, and were nob liable to re-birth in the 
lower worlds (hells, world of animals, spirit worlds); ( 2 ) 
those who return once only to this world—these have 
destroyed desire, hatred, and frivolity ; (3) the non-retum- 
ing, who only enter the higher worlds of the gods, and 
these attain Nirvana; (4) the Saints (Arhats). But these 
grades did not give those who had attained them any 
special place in the Order. 

A special^grade was occupied by those who gained 
]^articipation in the Buddhahood by their own inherent 
force, having won the knowledge bringing deliverance 
by their own exertions. They were believed to have 
lived chiefly in the ages previous to Buddha himself; but 
they were not equal to the “universal Buddhas” of whom 
Gautama was one. 

The position claimed by and assigned to Buddha is 
peculiar in that he had no special commission from, a 
supreme Being, and did not put himself for- ntapenon 
ward as the representative of the invisible ofSa'Wi**' 
powers. He was simply, in the present order of things, 
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tlie first wlio liad obtained universal Buddliabood. He 
taught to others the truths that he had himself discovered. 
He was their helper, but it was by their own effort and 
meditation that it could really be received by them. 
And yet the claims attributed to Buddha are nothing 
less than omniscience and perfection. Ho says: “ I haye 
overcome all foes; I am all-wise; I am free from stains 
in every way; I have left everything; and have obtained 
emancipation by the destruction of desire. Having my¬ 
self gained knowledge, whom should I call my master ? 
I have no teacher; no one is equal to me ^ in the world 
of men and of gods no being is like mo. I am the Holy 
One in this world, I am the highest teacher, I alone 
am the perfect Buddha; I have gained coolness b 3 ' the 
extinction of all passion, and have obtained Nirvana.” 
(Mahavagga, S.E. xiii.) “He appears in the world for 
salvation to many people, for joy to many people, out of 
compassion for the world, for the blessing, the salvation, 
the joy of gods and men.” But Buddha is by no means 
represented as the sole person who has attained Budda- 
hood. Many Buddhas had been before him and would 
come after him; but they were supposed all to be bom 
in Eastern India, and to be all of tne Brahman or soldier 
(Ksbatriya) castes; and their teaching prevailed for 
longer or shorter periods, after which faith vanished 
for a time in the earth. Thus we see that Buddha was 
the starter of the new religious life, and essential to it; 
but by no means a god, or a heaven-sent messenger. 

Till: BUDDHIST SCRIPTURE. 

Those which are pre-eminently worthy of this de.signa- 
tion, as being the oldest and purest, are the Pali books 
preserved by the Cej^lonese Buddhists. They are ar¬ 
ranged in three collections or “ Baskets ” (pitakas). The 
^t, or Vinayurpitaka, includes books containing regula¬ 
tions for the external life of the order of monks. The 
second, or Sutta-pitaka, contains a number of miscel¬ 
laneous works, each composed of suttas or short pithy 
sentences, some relating sayings of Buddha, others legends 
and stories of the preceding Buddhas. The third contains 
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various disquiaitions, an enumeration of the conditions 
of life, etc. 

The most interesting of all these, and the most deserv¬ 
ing of attention for its literary excellence, is the Dham- 
mapada, or Path of Virtue (or Footstep of the The 
Law), from which we have already quoted, mapada. 
The word subsequently came to mean generally “ a re¬ 
ligious sentence.” Its date, like that of the rest of the 
scriptures, is stated by the. Buddhists to be fixed by the 
first Council of the Church immediately after the death 
of Buddha; what appears to be certain is that this book 
existed before Asoka’a council, about n.c. 242, after which 
date it wa.s introduced into Ceylon by Mahinda, Asoka’s 
son. And we may take the Dhammapada as having 
been believed to have been personally uttered by Buddha. 
Even if he did not compose it (which there is nothing 
to prove positively), it was composed soon after his death, 
by spme one or more persons whose genius rose as high 
as his. A point of great imjjortanco m judging of this 
whole canon is that it contains no mention of Asoka’s 
council, but does mention the and second councils 
(of Bajagaha and Vesali), and describes them at the end 
of the Kullavagga. 

"We will now give some further extracts from the 
Dhammapada, to illustrate its literaiy character, apart 
from the special points we have already drawn attention 
to. Sometimes we find in it dogmatic teaching quite 
straightforwardly put, thus: “ He who wishes to put on 
the yellow dijess without having cleansed himself from 
sin, who disregards also temperance and truth, is un¬ 
worthy of the yellow dress.” “ By oneself the evil is 
done, by oneself one suffers; by oneself evil is left undone, 
by oneself one is purified. Purity and impurity belong 
to oneself, no one can purify another.” “ That deed is 
not well done of wliicJi a man must repent, and the 
reward of which he receives gladly and cheerfully,” 
“ Do not speak harshly to anybody; those who are spoken 
to will answer thee in the same way.” Here we have 
the Eastern reptresentative of the Proverbs of Solomon. 

How much wisdom is to be found in the following* 
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Let the "wise man guard his thoughts, for they are treay 
di£Blcalt to perceive, very artful, ana they rush, wherever 
list.” “ The fcK>I who knows his foolishness is wisle^ 

least so far. But a fool who thinks himself wise, he 
is called a fool indeed.” “ One’s own self conquered is 
better than all other people.” Here is a condensed censure 
of asceticism: “ Not nakedness, not platted hair, not oirt, 
not fasting, or lying on the earth, not rubbing with dust, 
not sitting motionless, can purify a mortal who has not 
overcome desires.” 

The following is a varied selection of these gems. “ Bad 
deeds, and deeds hurtful to ourselves, are easy to do; 
what is beneficial and good, that is very difficult to do.” 
“ This world is dark, few only can see here; a few only 
go to heaven, like birds escaped from the net.” “ Health 
is the greatest of gifts, contentedness the best riches; 
trust is .the best at relationships. Nirvana the highest 
happiness.” “ If any thing is to be done, let a man do 
it, let him attack it vigorously. A careless pilgrim only 
scatters the dust of his passions more widely.” Similes 
of great aptness or b(||^ty abound. “ As the bee collects 
nectar and departs without injuring the flower, or its 
colour or scent, so let a sage dwell in his village.” “ Like 
a beautiful flower, full of colour, but without scent, are 
the fine but fruitless words of him who does not act 
accordingly.” “ There is no fire like passion, there is no 
shark like hatred, there is no suare like folly, there is 
no torrent like greed.” ‘‘The fault of others is easily 
perceived, but that of oneself is difficult tp perceive; a 
man winnows his neighbour’s faults like cliaff, but his 
own fault he hides, as a cheat hides the bad die fi'om 
the gambler.” “ If a fool be associated with a wise man 
even all his life, he will perceive the truth as little as a 
spoon perceives the taste i f soup.” 

It is natural to find in these pithy sayings the pervading 
^th of the universality of suffering and the vanity of 
life. “Before long, alas! this body will lie on the earth, 
despised, without understanding, like a useless log.” 
“As a cowherd with his staff drives his cows into the 
stable, so ^ Age and Death drive the life of men.” Old 
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age is thus depicted“liook at this dressed^np lump, 
covered with wounds, joined together, sickly, full of metoy 
thoughts, which has no strength, no hold. This body is 
wasted, full of sickness and frail; this heap of conation 
breaks to pieces, life indeed ends in death.” We are 
told to “ look upcm this world as a bubble, as a mirage.” 
Bift watchfulness and the true knowledge preserves a 
man in safety. One of the later sentences gives a fine 
picture of a stoic. “ Him I call indeed a Brahman who, 
though he has committed no offence, endures reproach, 
bonds, and stripes, who has endurance for his force, and 
strength for his army.” Indeed, the whole section on 
the true Brahman is fine: he is tolerant with the in¬ 
tolerant, mild with faultfinders, free from passion among 
the passionate, is thoughtful, guileless, free from doubts, 
free from attachment, and content. 
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S OME attention must now be given to the great 
Order of mendicants or monks which perpetuated 
Snddha’s induence and extended his teaclung. Vary 
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eaiiy in Baddha’s career they became an organised 
Brotherhood; and a formal system of admission and 
rales of condaot were framed as need arose. At first 
candidates who professed belief in this doctrine were 
simply admitted by the great teacher, but it is a natural 
development that this should be delegated to others as 
the Order grew. The Mahavagga, one of the The 
oldest Pali books, contains the records of these uahavagsa. 
events, and of the regulations imposed on the Order, 
preceded by a narrative embodying many of the early 
events in Buddha’s preaching^ including not a few 
marvels and miracles. Soon it became customary to 
hold meetings of the Order twice a month, at Portniditir 
the periods of full and new moon, already a«*etiaBs. 
sacred periods in India, observed by Brahmans with 
ceremonies of long standing. The special purpose of 
these Buddhist meetings was the confession 
of faults one to another and the acceptance of 
the ’due iienance. A list of common or possible offences 
was drawn up, and read out at each meeting, every 
member present being called upon to answer three times 
as to his innocence of each ofieuce. Among these offences 
are some which show how strictly from the striot 
first Buddhist monks were regulated. Even regniaaona 
in building a hut it most be of prescribed measurement; 
no extra robes must be kept; no rag or mat with silk in it 
must be used by a monk, and a rug must last six years; 
spare bowls must not be possessed; no monk must en¬ 
croach on the hospitality already given to another; no 
monk might *take more than one meal at a public rest- 
house. 

The members of the Order had to go into the neigh¬ 
bourhood of houses completely clad, clean, with downcast 
eye, making but little noise, not swaying the limbs about 
with excited gestures. Their heads must be uncovered. 
Various observances are connected with taking the food 
given to them. They were not to preach the Buddhist 
doctrine to persons in nnseomly attitudes, nor to any one 
sitting. , . 

After Buddha’s desttli a different system of receiving 
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moiaka of coarse arose. The followiag ip the profession 
of feith which early became prevalent; 

“ To Buddha will I look in faith; he, the Exalted, is 
the holy, sapreme Buddha, the knowing, the instructed, 
the blessed, who knows the worlds, the Su- 
*“**»• preme One, who yoketh men like ah ox, the 
Teacher of gods and men, the exalted Buddha. * 

“ To the doctrine will I look in faith; well preached is 
the doctrine by the Exalted One. It has become ap¬ 
parent ; it needs no time; it says 'Como and see it leads 
to welfare; it is realised by the wise in their own hearts, 
“To the Order will I look in faith ; in right behaviour 
lives the Order of disciples of the Exalted One j in proper, 
honest, just behaviour lives the Order of the disciples of 
the Exalted One, the four couples, the eight classes of 
believers; that is the Order of the disciples of the Exalted 
One, worthy to have men lift their hands before them in 
reverence, the highest place in the world, in which |Qan 
may do good. 

“In the precepts of rectitude will I walk, wliich the 
holy love, which are uninfringed, unviolated, unmixed, 
unoolonred, free, praised by the wise and not counterfeit, 
which lead on to concentration.” 

Although we have spoken of the Buddhist Order, some¬ 
what as if it were a body corporate, it never became 
xat»ba<i 7 strictly so. No central authority or represen- 
•***"**•• tative council was ever constituted; no person 
was deputed by the founder of the religion to represent 
him after his death. And indeed mankind ^isd not then 
arrived at the conception of a Pope, or a general authcnity 
Xe Asad after exercising sway through widely different and 
*"*•*“• separate regions. The only device that *then 
pocoired to the monks was to attribute every new regu¬ 
lation which they wished to enforce, to Buddha himseli*. 
Ho yrja the one person to whom authority was conceded'; 
and in so far as his authority was acknowledged, his 
jcHBilflJwcr supposed behests were likely to be obeyed- 
The only other way of imposii^ new regular* 
ktons was by meau of assemblies or ootmcfla of monks, 
.pat though sometimes ipoken of as general ooundOk-iMi 
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rf a Oharch, tliey were only assemblies of monks at a 
^^trticular centre at one time, not called from all Buddhist 
centres, and not representatiTe. Probably the first of 
these, said to have Men held at itfgagaha immediately 
after Buddha’s death, included the most prominent and 
revered of his followers; but there was no way of imposing 
its decisions on those who were not present, except by a 
pnrely intang^le infinence. The same was the case wilii 
the later councils. Xo doubt they were assembled because 
evils had arisen, or questions required decision. But the 
more Buddhism sjnead, the more independent spirits 
entered its ranks, the more difficult was it to heal divi¬ 
sions or to prevent divergences of doctrine and practice 
from arising. And this went on, antagonised only by the 
cohesion produced by the sacred books, the devotion and 
reverence for Buddha, tho greater or less consciousness 
of a common interest to advance and a common battle to 
figlft. Henco it was that, as its founder predicted, Bud¬ 
dhism was destined to die in India, and to maintain itself 
in other countries in widely different forms from those 
in which it had oi'iginated. 

At first no limitations were imposed as to admission to 
the Order; any applicant vras received. But it waS sotm 
necessary to lay down certain rules of exclu- 
sion. Criminals, those afflicted with serious to 
deformities, soldiers and servants of kings, 
debtors and slaves, and sons whose parents refused their 
consent, were thus excluded. No youth might enter the 
first stage till twelve years old, or might be fully received 
as a monk till twenty. Two stages were marked, the 
preliminary reception or outgoing from lay life or from 
another sect of ascetics, and the complete entry (Upasam- 
pada) into the Order. The latter was conferr^ Fomor 
at a general meeting (Samgha) of monks in raeoptioa. 
any ^ace, a resolution asking for it being proposed, and 
pny one who objected being required to declare his 
objection. The petitioner was asked if he had certain 
diseases, if he was a freeman, if he had no debts, if he 
had a proper alms-bowl and robes, if his pare^ <»n- 
aented, if he was in the royal service, etc. He had 
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farther to offer some experienced monk as his sponsor 
or teacher. He was then proposed for formal reception; 
• The tew and if no monk objected, he was declared to 
xwenieea. be received. He was next formally told what 
were the four resources of the Order, (1) morsels of food 
given in alms, (2) a robe made of rags taken from a ddtit 
heap, (3) dwelling at the foot of a tree, (4) the filthiest 
liquid for medicine. All other food, drink, shelter, and 
rlotliing were to be regarded as extra allowances. After 

Thatew this, four great prohibitions were commnni- 
pnfluutteiw. cated: 11) the command to live a chaste life, 
(2) not to take .even a blade of grass that had not been 
given to him, (3) not to take the life of even.the minutest 
creature, (4) not to boast that he possessed any super¬ 
human perfection. Thus the whole reception was con¬ 
fined to declarations on the part of both the candidate 
and the assembly. Nothing like prayer, special initiation, 
or conferment of power was included. 

It followed that it was equally easy to leave the Order. 
This was a direct consequence of Buddha’s teaohing, 
Qnittingtne "which was only open to those who voluntarily 
Order- received it. Perhaps no Order ever held its 
members so lightly; ami in this lay one of the secrets 
of its strength. The monks were bound to lead a veiy 
temperate hie, but their subsistence was sure so long as 
the Order had any repute; the thoughts to which they 
Its were exhorted ciiimed in with their own natural 
adTantacM. preposses-sion.s, and an nndonbt^ position of 
respect and influence was occupied by every 'monk. Then 
again, while not coercing any one to stay (a monk might 
leave on simply declaring that he wished to return to 
relatives, or home, or a worldly life), the Order Imd a 
considerable hold on him by reason of the censure and 
the exclusion which it might pronounce. The breaking 
of any of the great prohibitions caused exclusion, provided 
any monk took notice of it and brought the case before 
an assembly. So the doable mode—forcible exclusion, 
and voluntary retirement—were in easy operation, and 
thus the Order, retaining only voluntary imd well-beWved 
members, was strong. 
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In one thing Buddhist monks differed from many other 
Orders: they were strictly forbidden to accept or possess 
silver or gold, or even to treasure them for the BoBUTeror 
Order, Thus they were kept far from “the RoW- 
root of all evil.” If a monk nevertheless accepted such 
a'gift, he was compelled to hand it over to some lay 
adherent in the neighbourhood, who was to purchase 
with it butter, oil, or honey, for the use of the monks, 
the guilty receiver excepted. Or, again, the gold or silver 
might be cast away. Such a severe restriction was 
steadfastly maintained for centuries. 

Another distinction of the Buddhist monks from other 
Orders, in India and elsewhere, was in the seemliness of 

their outward appearance. Far from cultivat- -_.j. 

ing dirt or unseemliness in any form, they were oatwain 
scrupnlouslycarefhl about bathing, the care of 
the body, ventilation, and other things conducive to 
health. Their garments, though they might be very 
|X)or, were to be seemly and decent, and it was not 
forbidden to accept a sufficiency of food and clothing 
from any lay adherent. The whole picture of the Bud¬ 
dhist monks of early times is a remarkable one in its 
preservation of the medium between asceticism and 
excess, a resolute choice which has no doubt preserved 
it from the extremes of Hindu asceticism, though it has 
not always kept it equally free from excesses of other 
kinds. Shelter was always obtainable and allowable, and 
even comfortable quarters were not disdained. Evei^- 
tliing was, as far as known, conducted on sanitary prin¬ 
ciples, in many points reminding us of the domestic 
legislation of the Jews. The seniors and teachers were 
especially revered and well attended to, their pupils and 
the novices who were their protlges being ex- cnmpaaion- 
pected to travel ahead of them and prepare 
quarters for them when on their journeys, and to y® 
every kindly office for them. Solitude, in fact, was dis¬ 
couraged. Wo everywhere hear of groups of monks 
residing together, helping one another in difficulties, sick¬ 
ness, or temptation, and looking after one another s 
spiritual welfare. For five yeava after his admission to 
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the Order each monk had to be under the tutelage of 

__ two monks of ten years’ standing whom he 

Tuwaga accompany and attend upon, and from 

whom he was to receive instruction. Where many 
monks resided together, offices became somewhat sub¬ 
divided, hut only in relation to domestic matters; thus 
different individuals were chaTged with the distributicm 
of fruit, of rice, the care of the sleeping and assembly 
rooms, etc. 

It is noteworthy how little importance the Buddhist 
monks attached to labour apart from absolute necessities. 

Like the strict Brahmans, to whom the reeita- 
ana tion of the Vedas was all-important, the monks 
^‘**“**‘'’*“- regarded the repetition of Buddha’s sayings and 
discourses and the rules of the Order as essential. But 
this was varied with discussions on points^ of difficulty 
or the fuller exposition of the leading doctrines; “ rfe 

f ho abides in the Order talks not of many topics ^and 
Iks not of vulgar things. He expounds the word him¬ 
self, or stirs np another to its exposition, or he esteems 
even sacred silence not lightly.” (0.) On the whole we 
have a picture of an Order li%'ing in the world, 3 'et not 
of the world, almost daily contemplating the turmoil and 
distractions of a suffering, changeful life, yet never taking 
part in its affairs; a standing witness to self-seeking, 
q^rrelling people that something fexistecl far better than 
tneir life, that passions could be quelled, that there was 
^ which gave relief from sorrows and pro- 
aadioveor duced a philosophic calm. Perhajw in this life 
nature. there was more pure love of nature than 
was always acknowledged; and the rule as to sparing 
life was certainly in accord with this. Some of their 
poets have beautifully expressed this love of nature. 
** The broad heart-cheering expanses, crowned hy Itareri 
foists, those lovely regions, where elephants raise their 
voices, the rocks make me glad. Where the rain Tnshes, 
those lovely abodes, the motmtains where sages walk, 
where the peacock’s cry resounds, the rocks, make me 
glad. There is it good for mo to be, the friend nf 
abstraction, who is straggling for salvation. There is it 
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good for me to be, the monk, wbo pursues the true good) 
who w struggling for salvation.” (O.) 

The fortnightly meetings already referred to (p. 163) 
were almost the only regular assemblies of Buddhists, 
and confession and questioning of one another 
was almost the only religious form. We must 
constantly keep in mind the burdensome and expensive 
nature of the Brahman observances, and likewise the 
authority which the ^rahmans claimed over all kinds of 
concerns of other |)eople. Thus the contrast to the latter 
was very evident in Buddhism; little ceremony, retired 
life, modest demeanour, pure living, no profession of 
supernatural power, no assumption of authority. Herein 
was a great part of its strength. It is surely one of the 
most remarkable phenomena m the world that a religion 
—^if it can be trnlj’ called a religion,—which professes 
no knowledge and inculcates no worship of a god, and 
wliiqji is not bound in reverence to a super- sovbiwimi— 
natural Person, should have obtained sway over 
one-third of the population of the globe. Buddha, it is 
true, is ever held in reverence, but he is not believed 
in as existing; he is in Nirvana, but whether Nirvana 
is a state of present existence or not is doubtful, and thus 
there is no prayer to Buddha, no answer to prayer by 
Buddha; yet his memory is fresh, his name is sanctified, 
his teaching is influential as ever. 

The only thing in early Buddhism approaching the 
pilgrimages and acts of worship in other religions, is the 
holding in reverence of the four notable places Bagard for 
in Buddlia's life: his birthplace, the spot where piacw- 
be attained knowledge and perfect insight, the place 
where he started the kingdom of righteousness, and the 
place of his death. Those who died while journeying to 
these places were promised that their re-birth should be 
in heaven. The care of Buddha’s relics, the building of 
^noments to contain them, and the holding of festivals 
in their honour were entirely left to lay members. 

Perhaps the institution most nearly parallel with the 
Buddhist assemblies is the class-meeting among the 
Hethodists as instituted by John Wesley. The “leader 
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of the meeting was the monk of longest standing in the 
Ttie district, and every member of the Order was 
eoafeMinma to be present, even if ill, unless he were able 
to send by another monk his assurance of freedom from 
the faults which the sacred form (Pattimokkha, the words 
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of disburdenment) inquired into. No woman, no lay 
member, no novice, might take part in or be present at 
this solemnity. Three times every question must be put, 
and silence was an assertion of purity. In later times 
it was held necessary that every monk should have 
previously confessed nis fault and done the appropriate 
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penance (unless it were one for which exclusion was the 
punishment); and it was the duty of any brother who 
knew of an offence committed by another to demand his 
confession and performance of penance. 

A full procedure (contained in the Xullavagga) gra* 
duahy grew up to meet aU cases of transgression. Bud¬ 
dhist monks, like other human beings, proved 
themselves liable to err, and we find recitals xnUaraeKa. 
such as this at the beginning of various sections of the 
KuUavagga: “ Now at that time the venerable Seyyasaka 
was stupid, and indiscreet, and full of faults, and devoid 
of merit, and was living in lay society in unlawful 
association with the world, so much so that the monks 
were worn out with placing him on probation and with 
throwing him back to the beginning of his probationary 
term,” etc. (S. E. xvii.). The various narrations show that 
some monks at times were guilty of almost osenceBud 
every* kind of offence or frivolity, and so regu- penanoaa. ^ 
lations for warning, punishing, or excluding them were 
devised. If an individual, even a lay person, had been 
offended or put down, his pardon had to be asked. Sus¬ 
pension was the punishment for not. acknowledging and 
not atoning for an offence. How severe this cutting" 
could be, is shown hy the following recital: "And the 
monks did no reverence to him, rose not from their seats 
to welcome him, rendered him not service, offered him 
not salutation, paid not respect to him, offered him not 
hospitality, nor esteemed him, nor lionoured him, nor 
supported hinJ.” The various penances and forms con¬ 
nected with them are too numerous for us to attempt a 
farther account of them. 

One other simple annual ceremony there was, known 
as the Pavarana or invitation. At the end of the rainy 
season, before commencing the season of itin- th* rawana 
eraney, the monks met in assembly, each “ 
sitting down on the ground, raising lus clasped bands, 
and inviting his brethren to charge him with any offence 
he might he suspected of) promising, if he had been 
guilty, to make atonement If any monk himpened to be 
isolated, he conid hold this sendee Tby himself. 
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Tktis utterly devoid of show, of stately formality, of 
imposing accompaniments, was Buddhism; priertless, 
templeleSB, agnostic ^ to the Supreme Beiug^ its un- 
dei^ble power and influence drew to it multitudes of 
adherents; and they were not all sound or docile fish 
that came to the net. Hence we early hear of dissensions 
in the Order, and whole chapters in the sacred books are 
devoted to their consideration. There are procedures for 
settling disputes, for dealing with charges against the 
innocent, the insane, etc.; and when peaceable reconcilia* 
tion proved impossible, matters were to be decided by a 
vote of the majority, unless the subject was too trivial, or 
a vote would lead to an open schism. 

The “nuns,” or “sisters,” of Buddhism were regarded 
as constituting a separate Order, with their own fort- 
iiMaana, or nightly assemblies, j’et in complete snbordina- 
■***«"* tion to the monks, so tliat none of the higher 
ceremonies were complete without the co-operation- of 
monks. Every sister had to bow reverently, rise, and 
raise her clasped hands before every monk, however 
newly admitted. Both the confession meetifigs and the 
preaching of the true Bnddhist doctrine had to be con¬ 
ducted lor them by the monks; and the nuns, after 
having held their omi annual meeting, had to send to 
the corresponding meeting of monks asking them if they 
had any fault to reprehend in them. Tliey were for¬ 
bidden to revile or scold monks, or to accuse them. 
Ordination of the sisters, penances for transgressions, 
settlement of di.sputes, all had to he peft'fonnefi or ar¬ 
ranged by the monks. Every fortnight the sisterhood 
had to obtain audience of a monk who had been appointed 
by his assembly to instruct and admonish them; but be 
was strictly forbidden to enter their abode, or to joumt^ 
or have any intimate companionship with them. Jio 
sister might Jive alone, or in a forest; they lived within, 
the walls of towns and villages, and never seem to htive 
been at all compwable in numbers or influence to the 
monks. Indeed, it would have been against the spirit 
of the Buddhist system that they shoum he soj for it 
could only exist by the keeping up of family llfo, ,th® 
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provieioB of food and dwelling-places, which coold not 
be oontmued if women made a practice of living in nan- 
Uhe separaticm. 

The relations between the Order and the laity were 
unlike those of almost every other church. Lay believers 
must have been very numerous, to admit of 
the Support of such large numbers of monks, 
and the extensive dedication of parks and buildings to 
thi&' use; but the monks never Uionght it necessary to 
institute a formal method of admitting lay adherents, nor 
to keep a roll of them. Practically in each district the 
followers of Buddha were well known, and it was not 
desirable to exclude any one from the class of givers 
without some potent reason. It was usual, however, for 
a declaration to be made to a monk by believers, that 
they took refuge in Buddha, in the Doctrine, and in the 
Order; but a monk might recognise a beneficent person 
as a lay believer before such profession. Instruction in 
the doctrines of Buddha would be readily given to any 
person who offered hospitality to the monks, and as readily 
withdrawn from any one who maligned or insulted them. 
A serious offence was visited by withdrawal of the alms- 
bowl, and refusal of hospitality; but such mild excom¬ 
munication would-probably be quite in accordance with 
the desire of any one who could speak ill of the Order. 
The monks showed considerable readiness to re-admit 


any one who apologised for his fault and became recon¬ 
ciled to them. rJeyond tliis they did not greatly concern 
themselves with the private life of the laity. Their true 
church consisted of tho Order; the rest of mankind was 
scarcely within measurable distance of bliss. And their 
moral state was but faintly cared for. It is ^e that 
an eightfold abstinence was enjoined on them, includmg 
abstinence from killing animals, stealing, lying, drinking 
intoxicating liquors, unchastity, eating after mid-day, and 
from perfrtmes and garlands; and they must sleep on 
hard beds on the ground. General meetings of believers 
do not seem to have been held, nor were they admitted 
to i&eeiings of the monks. But praises and promises of 
bliss •were freely bestowed after this fashion: ” To give 
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houses to the Order, wherein in safety and in mace to 
xaeditate and think at' ease, the Baddha calls the heat 
of gifts. Therefore let a wise man, who understands 
what is best for himself, bnild beantifol houses, and 
receive into them knowers of the doctrine. Let him 
with cheerFul mind give food to them, and drink, raiment 
and dwelling-places, to the uj^ight iu heart. Then shall 
they preach to him the doctrine which drives away all 
suffermg; if he apprehends that doctrine hero below^he 
goes sinless into Nirvana.” Naturally there was some¬ 
times a tendency for monks to exact too much, and the 
sacred books exhibit a stem repression of such practices, 
together with considerable sensitiveness as to the opinion 
of the lay-believers. 

We may here briefly refer to the modern doctrine 
termed “ Esoteric Buddliism,” which finds favour writh 
Esoteric some persons in our own land. In the Book 
Buddblsiii. of the Great Decease, Buddha expressly dis¬ 
claims any secret doctrine of this kind. Modem EiSbteric 
Buddhism should rather be called a form of Theosophy, 
which takes hold of some points in Buddhism, especially 
that of transmigration or reincarnation, and expresses 
the belief that souls become reincarnated in successive 
bodies, without remembering what took place in a pre¬ 
vious state of existence; the successive lives being sepa¬ 
rated from one another by “intervals of spiritual con¬ 
sciousness on a plane of nature wholly imperceptibly to 
ordinary senses.” During this stage, the lower passions 
of earth are forgotten and the higher alone enjoyed; and 
the vividness of this joy will depend on tile impulse and 
intensity of previous upward aspirations. Beincamation, 
when this impulse is exhausted, provides an appropriate 
punishment for ordinary evil doing. 

The word “ karma,” or “ doing,” is very important in 
Esoteric Buddhism: it is explained as the law of causy 
and eflTect in the moral world. It determisea 
according to fixed consequences, the' state and 
condition in which reincarnations take place; on earth 
good karma may be laid up, and bad karma worked oat 
by suffering. (See A. P. Sinnett, “ Esoteric Buddl^nn”) 
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A S a missionaiy religion, Buddhism ’ is o^y comparable 
with Mahometanism and Christianity. No other 

J See Spence Hardy'a •• Esetem Monachism ” and “ Manual of Bud¬ 
dhism"; tHr Monior-Winiams'e “BaddbUm"; "The Burman,” by Shway 
Too (Mr. Soott), ^B.); Alalmtet'e “ Whcd of tbo Law." 
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Tfitigippa ]iave set themselves to conquer many races 

Ml—_^ outside their original home; no others have 

HUKUni. achieved so much peacefully. Hinduism pro¬ 
fessedly restricts itself to the Hindus, though it has dis¬ 
played great powers of absorbing aboriginal races into 
i^lf. Buddhism, Mahometanism, and Christianity are 
for all people who will receive them; and their folloil^ers 
have proved their faith by their missionary efforts. 

Sir Monier-Williams, in his recent work on Buddhism, 
well expresses the great variety of aspects under which 
it is necessary to study Buddhism. In various 
many-tided. countries and periods, “ its teaching has become 
both negative and positive, agnostic and gnostic. It 
passes from apparent atheism and materialism to theism, 
•polytheism, and spiritualism. It is, under one aspect, 
mere pessimism; under another, pure philanthropy; 
under another, monastic communism; under another, 
hi^h morality; under another, a variety of materialistic 
philosophy; under another, simple demonology; under 
another, a mere farrago of superstitions, including necro¬ 
mancy, witchcraft, idolatry, and fetishism. In some form 
or other it may be held with almost any religion, and 
embraces something from almost every creed.” 

At the first Buddhist Council, held at Kajagriha, after 
the death of Gautama, the teachings of the Enbghtened 
Tfce flret ™ three divisions, namely, the 

Bn&uut Sutras, or Suttas, or words of Buddha to his 
disciples; the Vinaya, or discipline of the Order; 
and the Dharma, or doctrine; forming together the Tripi- 
takas, or three baskets or collections. A hundred years 
later, a second council, held at Vesali, condemned 
system of indulgences which had arisen, and led to the 
splitting of Buddhism into two parties, who afterwards 
gave rise to as many as eighteen sects. But these coa- 
taoversies did not hinder the spread of Buddhism in 
giM- i—fc. Northern India. About the middle qf the third 
century b.c., Asoka, the king of Magadha, or 
Behar, grandson of Chandragupta (Greek Sanfekottos), 
fodder of the kingdom, and noted for his connexion 
with Alexander the Great and Selencus, became a sort 
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of second founder of Buddhism. He founded so many 
monasteries that his kingdom received the name of Land 
of the Monasteries (Vihara or Behar). He made it the 
religion of the State, and held at Patna the th# third 
third Buddhist council in 2#4 b.c., which recti- wuuwsa. 
iied the doctrines and canon of Buddhism. Asoka subse¬ 
quently did much to spread the Order by sending out 
missionaries; and he inculcated its principles by having 
them cut upon rocks and pillars, and in oaves, through 
a wide extent of India. A number of these still exist. 
The form which the Buddhist scriptures took under his 
influence, in the dialect of his time and country, has been 
the basis of the manuscripts preserved in Ceylon, in what 
is now known as the Pali language. In every way Asoka 
showed himself to be one of tlie most enlightened of 
religious monarchs; and he in no way sought to make 
his views triumph by force. His missionaries were 
directed to mingle equally with all rauks of Aaoka’t 
unbelievers, and to “teach better thinM.” Hia 
edicts include the prohibition o£ the slaughter of animals 
for food or sacrifice, the statement of the happiness to be 
found in virtue and the contrast of the transitory glory 
of this world Avith the reward beyond it, the inculcation 
of the doctrine that the teaching of Buddhist doctrine and 
virtue to others constitutes the greatest of charitable gifts, 
op order for the provision of medical aid for men and 
‘f j^als, the appointment of guardians of morality, ptc. 
y^rom the time of Asoka we may date the divergence 
rof Buddhism <into its A'aiied national forms; henceforth 
it is only possible to treat the subject either hy DiTerKmca 
the comparative method or by referring in turn orta*a«»«a 
to the development of each main branch. Space will 
only permit us to treat each very briefly. The fourth 
great Buddhist council, held under Kanishka, ^efonrtti 
who reigned from Kashmir widttly over north- ( Kanirtite ’e) 
western India, in the first century a.d., drew 
up three colnmentaries on Buddhism, which were the 
basis for the Tibetan scriptures. This council indicates 
^at Buddhism was firmly and widely established in 
India, and up to at least a.d. 800 it continued widely 

N 
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prevalent there, though Brahmamam waa never aup- 
preased, and in fact it was gradu^ly absorbing many 
Buddhist ideas, and preparing, when that operation was 
completed, to take its place entirely. In the be^nzung 
of the fifth century Fa-hien, a Chinese 
nriiML Buddhist, visiting India, found Buddkist mc^ 
and Brahman priests equally honoured, and Buddnmt 
roligious houses side by side 'witli Hiudu^ temples. In the 
seventh century the Buddhists were being outnumberod 
by the Hindus, although there were still powerful Bnd- 
dhist monarchs and slates in India. At this period 
wi./nt y.'. Sdaditya appears as a great patron-king, who 
cooiioa G34 held another great council at Kananj 
on the Ganges; but the progress of Brahmanism was 
manifest in the discussions whicli took place at this 
council between Buddhists and Brahmans, and by the 
worship of the sun god and of tsiva on days succeeding 
the inauguration of a statue of Buddha. The divergencea 
among followers of Buddha were seen in the disputes 
which took place between the advocates of the Northern 
and the Southern Canons, or the gi-eator and lesser 
BiiKooti “Vehicles” of the law. Siladitya was farther 
notable for his public distribution of his trea¬ 
sures and jewels every five years, after wdiich ho put on 
a begg^’a rags; thus he celebrated Buddha’s Great Be- 
nunciation. Near Gaya he supported tlie vast monastety 
of Nalunda,,wdiere it is said that ten thousand Buddhist 
monks and novices pursued their studies and devotion.^; 
but Gaya wm already a great centre of Hinduism. Huen* 
M.-P Siang, who travolleil from China through India 
_ _ in the seventh century, found Brahmanism 
gainmg ground, though Buddhism still fionrished in 
bonthem India. Some of the Hindu reformers persecuted 
Decuneof 69 already related. It was still compara- 
strong an Orissa and Kashmir in tlie 
i .1 . ®®“*'i 7 »«n(I Magadha continued Budd- 

mst Mill the Mohammedan conquest at the end of the 

wSirSdS’ Buddhism was practically 

Why was this? Partly because, os we have already 
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J ointed ontj Hinduism seizod upon the more valuablo 
octrines 01 Buddhism, and combined them 
vifch the strt^er and more popular elements 
of its own faith aud ritual. Buddhism, too, did not set 
itself to extinguish Brahmanism; that wcmld have been 
contrary to its principles; and its composure and ex- 
tinotiou of desires was not calcnlaterl to put down any 
active opposition. Moreover, the BuddhisW celibacy can~ 
tradicted one of the great instincts of humanity; and 
we must allow for the fall effect of their ignoring the 
existence of Ood. of thoir denial of revelation, and of the 
efficacy of prayer aud priesthood. Again, and perhaps 
cUieflv, Buddhusin left t<x> little for the lay adherent to 
do. 'J'hose only were trao Buddhists who bet'ame monks; 
the Church outside was not iletinfd; almost its only 
privilege was to wait on aud feed the monks; conse¬ 
quently, "X'ishnuism and Sivaism, in which th^ people 
liad*a roost important part to play, most special ends to 
gain, and a most vital iiitiTc-si, conquered the affections 
aud devotion of the massits of Indio. 

It is in Oylou, Burmah. and Siam that the nearest 
resemblance to primitive Bnddluoiu is to be found at 
the present day. The.se countries adhere to 
the canon of scriptures, as given in precedingwdtiwiaMr 
copters, called by tbo Xortlierii Buddhists the 
“ Losaer Vehieio,'^ in depreciation. Mahinda, the son of 
kiugAsoka, was the great a|a>sUe of Buddhism in Ceylon; 
and now it has a history of over two thousand years. The 
canon was first translated into Singhalese aud then trans¬ 
lated back into Pali by Biiddaghosa in the fifth century, 
since which the texts have remained practically unchanged 
in Pali, not very different from the language of Asoka’s 
day and kingdom. They have been translated into 
modem Singhale.se, and commented ujion at great len^h. 

The council held by Kanishka was the starting-jpoint 
of the Northern Canon, often called tire “(Sreater Vehicle” 
(lilLDhayana), written in Sanskrit. There are nine princi- 
books of Iheae acriptiires, of which the best known we 
iktt ** Lotus of the true Law,” and the “ Legendary Life 
of Bnddhs.” AA of them were translated into Tibetaui 
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and a large number of commentaries upon them were 
written. It is upon this “Greater Vehicle” that the 
Buddhism of Nepaul, Tibet, China, Manchuria, Mongolia, 
and Japan is founded; but these all differ confflderably 
wideransa fro™ o”® another. Extending over so wide 
of Baddiuam. and so populous an area of the earth's surface, 
Buddhism has been described as being the religion pro¬ 
fessed by more persons than any other, and has sometimes 
been credited with five hundred millions of adherents. 
The mistake that is made in such a calculation is evident 
when we remember that in China, where the greatest 
number of nominal Buddhists exists, a vast proportion 
of the population profess Confutianism, Taoism, and 
Buddhism equally or indifferently; and the study of our 
chapters on the former will have shown how deep a hold 
Confucianism, ancestor worship, and the varied forms of 
w nmw of Taoism, have upon the Chinese. If they were 
BndduAa called upon to exclude one of their religions, 
it is almost certain that Buddhism would be excluded. 
It is very doubttul if it is proper to reckon so many as 
a hundred millions of Chinese n.s Buddhists. Again, we 
have seen that Shintoism prevails in Japan, wh«ce, never¬ 
theless, many people generally show some adhissioii to 
Buddhism. Buddm'sm, es-sentially, has no lay standard 
of adherence, since the true Buddhists arc the monks 
only. Sir Monicr-Williams reckons the number of Bud¬ 
dhists at one hundred millions; Dr. Uapper, an ex¬ 
perienced American missionary in China, estimates that 
there are only twenty millions of real Buddhist believers 
in China, and a total of seventy-two and a half millions 
in Asia. But it is a very doubtful thing to aUempt to 
reckon the numbers of adherents of a religion, and 
especially such a religion as Buddhism. It is certainly 
<me of the four most prevalent religions in the world. 

SINOUALEHE BUDDHISM. . 

Great ind<%d is the contrast between modem Bothlhhtm, 
CbrsSiiai With its elaborate organisation, its weidthy 
asdttwttot monasteries, its considemble ritual, its image 
worship and deifications, and the simplicity of its ea^ 
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State as we have sketched it. No doubt this has come 
to |>ass by a gradual toocp.<s9 of adaptation to those 
instincts and desires of tue masses of the people which, 
have compiled recognition in all quarters of the globe 
and in almost all religions, together with the regard 
which grew aronnd Gautama as a perfect man; and from 
tlte first, great importance seems to have been attached 
to his relics. Yet it was long before images of mucwor 
him came into general use. In Ceylon these sndsha. 
are called “Pilamas,” meaning counterpart or likeness 





They had become mimemns in the third, fourth, and fifth 
centuries a.o., some being over twenty feet high and 
resplendent with jewels. “The viharas invntuasbi 
which the images are depositwl,” says Spence o«y>Mt 
Hardy, “ are generally, in Ceylon, permanent erecUons, 
the wall^ being plaster^ and the roof covered with til^ 
even when the dwellings of the priests are mean and 
temporary. Kear the entrance are frequently seen four 
%area in t^ef, representing tlw goardians ana chamjttona 
of &XB temj^e. Sqrronnding the sanctum there is nsnally 
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a narrow room, in which are images and painting; hwt 
in many instances it is dark. Opposite the door of 
mitranoe there is another door, protected by a screen, 
and when this is withdrawn, an image of Buddha is 
seen, occtjpying nearly the whole of the apartment, with 
a table or altar before it, upon which Howei-s are plaoed. 
Like the temples of the Greeks, the walls are covered 
with paintings; the stylo at present adopted in Cevlon 
greatly resembling, in its general appearance, that which 
is presented in the tombs and temples of Egypt. The 
story most commonly illustrates some passages m the life 
of Buddha, or in the births he received as Bodlu*sat. 
The viharas are not unfrequently built upon rocks or in 
other romantic situations. The court around is planted 
with the trees that bear the flowers most usually offered, 
^me of the most celebrated viharas are cav'es, in part 
natural, with excavations carried lurther into the rock. 
The images of Buddha are sometimes recumbent, at other 
times upright, or in a sitting posture, either in the*act 
of contemplation, or with the hand uplifted in the act of 
giving instniction. At Cotta, near Colombo, there is a 
recumbent image forty-two feet in length. Upon the 
altar, in addition to the flow el's, there are frequently 
smaller images either of marble or mt'ial. In the shape 
of the images, each nation apjn-ars to have adopted its 
own style of beauty, those of Ceylon re.sembling a well- 
proportioned native of the island, whilst those of China 
present an appearance of ol)e.sity that would be regarded 
as anything but divine by a Hindu. The images mode 
in Siam are of a more attenuated figure, and comport 
better with our idea of the ascetic.” 

The cave temple at Dambalta is one of the most perfect. 
One of its halls contains a gigantic recumbent figure 
m-rnTtnniiirn B°d<iha in the solid rock fdrty-seven feet long; 

at its feet stands an attendant, and opposna 
to the face is a statue of Vishuu, who is supposed to have 
assisted at the building; another has more toan 
figure of Buddha, and statues of several Brabmaiuo 
devas, Vishnu, Natho, etc. There is a handsome da^^ 
in this vihara, the spire nearly touching the roof, 
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'whole inteirior—rook, wall, and statues—is pidnted ia 
hrilliaut colony yellow predominating. These, and other 
‘ cave temples in Ceylon show that they were constmcted 
-throng^ the same impulse and in the same art epoch 
-with those at Ajunta and EUora. No recent vihara of 
imTOrtance has been erected in Ceylon. 

&he laity, on entering a 'vihara, bend the body or 
prostrate themselves before the image of Buddha with 
palms touching each other and thumos touch- wanUp of 
mg the forehead. They next repeat the three- *>»• laity, 
ibid formula of taking refuge, or they take upon them¬ 
selves a certain number of the ten obligations. Somo 
flowers and a little rice are then placed upon the altar, 
and a few eopijers are cast into a vessel. No form of 
prayer is used, and to all appearance there is no feeling 
concerned in the wonship, which is a matter of course and 
convention, with a desire of gaining some boon. Buddha, 
the Doctrine, and the Order, appear in Ceylon to be 
aimhst co-c<|ually invoked for protection. The protection 
of Buddha is to lie obtained by listening to the scriptures 
or keeping the precepts, and thus the evil consequences 
of demerit are overcome. The protection of the Order 
is gained by a small gift. The protection of the three 
takes away the fear ot successive existonfcs, mental fear, 
bodily pain, and the misery of the four hells. Buddha 
will not protect one who refrains from worship when near 
a dagoba or other sacred place, or covers himself with his 
garment, an umbrella, etc., when in sight of an imago 
of Buddha. The Doctrine will not protect one who 
refases to listen to the reading of the scriptures when 
called upon, or who listen-s irrovcrently or dws not keep 
the precejpts. The Order will not protect one who sits 
near a priest withont permission, who reads the precepts 
without being appointed, or argues against a priest, or 
has his shoulders covered or holds an umbrella up when 
near a priest, or who remains seated when riding in any 
vehicle near a priest’ Many notable legends attest the 
importance of these statements. 

The ■mmhip of the Bo-tree (Pipul, or ^red fig) under 
'Which Gautama was accustomed to sit is no doubt 'very 
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ancient, and in tlie com-t-yard of most viharas in Ceylon 
wonbi^of there is one, said to be derived from the 
tha Bo-trae. original one bronght to the island in the fourth 
century n.c. TJsnally one was planted on the mound 
under which the ashes of Kandyan chiefs and priests 
were placed. 

The dogoba next claims attention, hut this word ap¬ 
pears in another guise, as “ pagoda ”; it is derived from 
“ da,” an os.seous relic, ami “geha,” the womb, 
*"**”“■ meaning the shrine of an osseous relic. The 
word “ tope,” otherwise “ stupa,” a relie, is used for the 
same buildings. It is a circular building of stone, built 
on a natural or artificial elevation, and its summit is 
crowned with a hemispherical cniiola, formerly terminated 
by spires. One of the great ilagohas in Ceylon, at Anurad- 
hapura, was originally feet high, but is now not more 
than 23(1 feet; another, formerly .'lib feet, is now not 
more than 269 feet. All are built of brick and covered 
with a preparation of lime, of a pure white, and capable 
of liigh polish, so that when perfect the building resem¬ 
bled a crystal dome. At various periods in moilern times 
the.se dagobas have been o|»enfd. One. ojicned in 11^20 
in Ceylon, contained in the interior a small w^uare com¬ 
partment of brickwork, set exactly towards the cardinal 
points. In the centre, dire<-tly under tlm ajiex, was a 
hollow stone vase with a cover, containing a small piece 
Rauesof of bone, with some thin pieces of plate-gold, a 
Baddiia. rings, pearls, and lieads. a few clay images 
of the sacred naga, or snak<i-god, nnrl two lamps. Such 
relics are either suppwed to have been those of Buddha 
himself or of some Buddhist saint, and many miracles 
are ascribed to their virtues. The most celebrated relic 
of Buddha now existing is in Ck^ylon, namely, tho dahaia, 
left canine tooth, a piece of discoloured ivory two 
inches long (much tw long for a human tooth). This 
ia preserv'ed in a small cliambcr in the vibara.attached 
to the old palace of the Kandyan kings, enclosed in nine 
successive hell-shaporl golden and ,jewell«wl cases, each 
locked, and the key kept by a separate official. On the 
wails of the corridor of entrance ere coloured frescoes of 
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the eight princitt^ hella of Buddhism, in which evildoers 
are represented ueing tom asunder by red-hot tongs, or 
sawn in two, or crushed between rocks, or fixed on red- 
hot spikes. Thus does the spirit of gentle Buddhism find 
place for practical threats of horrible torture. 

Next to the relics in regard are impressions of Bud¬ 
dha's foot. The most celebrated is on Adam’s Peak in 

Cej^lon, annually visited by 100,fXK) pilgrims. ___ 

It is a depression or excavation over five feet of Bnaoba'a 
long, and threr-ejuarters of a yard wide. Re- 
]>rehentatioiiH of it are divided into 108 compartments, 
each containing a design or figure, witli a wheel in the 
centre. 

The Vassa, or resitlence in a fixed abode during the 
rainy .season, celebrated by r<‘adiiig the Buddhist scrip¬ 
tures to the peojde, is well kept nj* in Ceylon, vanaasa 
The reading takes place in a temporary build- vuwie 
ing gf pyramidal Ibnn, with .suece.ssive plat- 
Ibrins, built near a vjhara. In the centre is an elevated 
platform for the monks, and the jteople sit around on 
mats. Lamps and lanterns of great variety aittl gay 
colour are held by the people in their hands or on their 
heads during the reading. Sometimes the scene is a 
veiy atfraetive one. “ Tlie females are arrayed in their 
gayest attire, their hair being comlied back Irom the 
Ibrehead and neatly done up in a knot, fastened with 
silver pins and small ftniameiual combs. The usual dress 
of the ini'u is of white* c.otton. Flags and streamers, 
figured handkerchiefs and shawls, float frotu cveiy con- 
veuient receptacle. At intervals, tom-toms are beatoii; 
the rude trum]K‘t sends forth its screams j and the din 
of the music, the murmur of the people’s voice.s, the firing 
of musketry and jinjalls, and the glare of the lamps, 
produce an effect not much in consonance, with an act 
of wtwsUip" (Hardyl. Usually only the Pali text is read, 
so that the people do not understand a word, and many 
, fall Mleep or chew l>etel. Whenever the name of Buddlia 
k rented by the reader, the people call out simulta- 
fxeouiuy “Sadfiu,” an exclamation of joy. In many ways 
these readings are observed as festival occasions; they 
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take^lace at each change of the moon, or four times in 
the umar month. Great merit is said to aocrae to all 
hearers who keep the eight precepts utou these service 
days. It is not proper to trade or to msKe trade oaLcula- 
tioiis on them, still less to injure any one. 

Another of the ceremonies in which the laity have a 
share is the “ Pirit,” or reading certain portions of* the 
Tbs nut scriptures as an exorcism against demons, t.e., 
really malignant spirits who were formerly 
men. Certain portions of the scriptures are supposed to 
avail specially' in this work, and these are collectively 
termed the Pirit. One of these contains the following: 
“ All spirits here assembled, those of earth and those of 
air, let all such be joyful; let them listen attentively to 
my words. Therefore hear me, O ye spirits; be friendly 
to the race of men; for day and night they bring you 
their offerings; therefore keep diligent watch over them. 
Ye spirits here assembled, those of earth and those of air, 
let us bow before Buddha, let us l) 0 \v l»efore the*Law, 
let us bow before the Order.” The rwitation of the Pirit 
on a great occasion continues without interruption through 
seven days and nights, relays of priests being engaged, 
with many attendant circumstances ot' festivity. 

We now pass to the Buddhist onler of monks in Ceylon, 
“ priests ” ns they call themselves now-n-dny.s. “ In nearly 
all the villages and towns of Ceylon,” says 
moaka ta Hardy, “ that are inhabited by the Singhalese 
or Kandyans, the priests of Buddha are fre¬ 
quently .seen, as they have to receive their food by taking 
the alms-bowl from house to house. They usually walk 
along the roa>1 at a measured pace, without taking much 
notice of what passes around. They have no covering 
for the head, and are generally barefooted. In the right 
hand they carry a fan, in shape not much unlike a band- 
screen, which they hold up before the face when in the 
presence of women, that the entrance of evij thoughts 
into the mind may be prevented. The bowl is dung 
the neck, and is covered by the robe, except at the 
time when alms are received.” There are several th<m- 
sands of fliese living as celibates in simple leaf-hnts car in 
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▼iibaras', they fdlow sabstantially the rales givea in. the 
^Jast chapter. Their countenances are usually in- 
telUgenMOokUtg than those of the common peo^, vith 
an appearance dL gimt vacancy approaching imbe^ty; 
a few rise above this state, bnt it is only the natural 
physicEd result of the kind 01 meditation and rote-worship 
m which they engage. Tet the populace regard them 
as a kind of inferior Buddhas, and pay them great 
deference. In their dress they repeat that attributed to 
Buddha; it is assimilated to a yellow garment of rags, 
by the pieces being torn and sewn together again. The 
left shoulder is usually covered, the right bare. There 
is generally a scliool attached to the vihara, 
in which lioys are taught to read, recite, and *•*•“*■■ 
write, this last being tir.st effected on sand with the finger. 
A large proportion of the books read relate to Buddhism. 
Latterly the Ceylon Buddhists iiave established a college 
at Colombo for the study of Sanskrit, Pali, and Singhalese, 
Each*vihara has a head, and frequently jjosso.sses consider¬ 
able landed property, but there is no organised hierarchy. 
One of the most important seiviccs rendered by the 
Buddhists has been in their maintenance of schools; the 
pupils in general become qualifitvl to enter uj)on the 
Buddhistic novitiate at onco, and the ceremony of initia¬ 
tion is a very simple one. 

Notwitlistanding the limited sacerdotal functions as¬ 
signed to the monks, they are to a certaui extent re¬ 
cognised in birth and marriage ceremonies, ___« 

esptwially in fixing auspicious <lays for wed- moaks 
dings. In case of illness, a monk is sent for, *“ 
an offering of flowers, oil, and food being at the same 
time forwarded. A temporary audience-place is fitted 
up clos^ to the house, and here the monk reads from the 
scripture for six hours to the relatives and friends, and, 
if possible, the sick man also. Offerings are again giv^ 
to the priest, who finally says, “ By reverence do the wise 
secure health, by almsgiving do they ley up treasures 
themselves.” B’ he appears about to die, the monk 
i^ites the formula of profession of Buddhism, the five 
prohibitions (p. 152), and the four earnest reflections. As 
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a rule, in Ceylon, the dead are buried; but the bodies 
of monks ore burnt under decorated canopies, which are 
left to moulder away. 

BURMESE BUDmUSM. 

Aj very vivid picture of Buddhism in Bnnnali has 
been given by Mr. Scott in his fascinating book, " The 
Burman,” published under the pseudonym of 
“Shway \oe.” Every boy goes to the inou- tnonastery 
astery school from the age of eight, and is 
taught to read and write, the chief part of the teaching 
consisting of Buddhistic formulas and precepts; and, untu 
the English took possession of the country, every boy 
took the yelJow robe at the close of his schooling, altliough 
he might retain it but for a short time; and as yet com* 
parativoly few have thrown off the conventional mode 
of education in favour of the Government schools. On 
entering the Order as a novice, at the age of 
twelve or more, there is an elaborate ceremony, 
corresponding to baptism, at which the youth receives 
a now name, showing that it is now ix>8sible for him to 
escaixs from suffering; but this is again lost when or if 
he returns to the world, though having borne it enables 
him to add to his merits by g<x>d works. The ceremony 
includes the putting off of tine clothes, the shaving of 
the head, reciting a Pali prayer to bo admitted to tbo 
Onler us a novice, that he may walk steadily in the path 
to perfection, and tinaliy attain to the blessed state of 

Neli’ban,” os Nirvana comes to bo rendered in Burmese, 
and the reception of the yellow robes and the heggiug-pot 
^m the chief or ablxit of the monastery. Finally, there 
m a faast at the parent's house. The stay of the novice 
in the monastery is not usually loug, sometimes even 
only one day, but usually at least through one rainy 
WMBon, or (Vassa, sometimes called Lent by Eu^ 
peana), Those W'ho resolve to adopt the religious life 
fmieir upon advanced studies of Buddhist writings; but 
.many things hinder the novice, espeeWly the dut 3 * of 
nthmt^ng; on the monks, begging, carrying umbrellas or 
Docks ifor his semots. In Lower Btimteh the parents 
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ecmetimes send food regularly for tlieir son, but this would 
not be allowed in Upper Burmoh, 

In a Burmese monastery the whole community is roused 
a little b^ore daylight, awakened by a big bell, and after 
aBnm«w washing, each brother recites a few formulas, 
monastary. one of which is, “ How great a favour has^ the 
Lord Buddha bestowed upon me m manifesting to me 
his- law, through the observance of which I may escape 
hell and secure my salvation.” The entire brotherboM 
assemble round the image of Buddha, recite the morning 
service, and then perform various domestic duties, the 
elder only meditating. A slight meal and an hour’s study 
are followed by the procession of all the monks through 
the town, to receive food in the alms-bowl. On their 
return a portion ia offered to Buddha's image, and then 
breakfast is taken. Strictly it ought to consist of the 
morning’s gift, not specially dressed; but usually this is 
now given to the scholars or any chance wanderers,wrhile 
a tasty meal is prepared for the monks. Visits of courtesy 
or honour fill up part of the day, at which great ceremony 
is observed, the conversation, according to Shway Yoe, 
coming round to the merit of almsgiving. After a light 
meal at noon, all return to work, some teaching, others 
studying the Buddhist books, overseeing the writers who 
copy manuscripts; but the work of many is merely 
meditation, repeating the formulas of the Order, “ while, 
throughout all, sounds the din of the schoolroom, where 
the pupils are shouting out their tasks at the top of their 
voice®. The novices and monks may take a stroll in the 
evening, but at sunset all are summoned back, and the 
scholars recite the whole or part of their day’s work to 
the abbot. So the evening passes till H.dO or 9, when all 
assemble for devotion, before the image of Buddha. Then 
a novice loudly proclaims the hour, day, and year; all 
bow before Buadna thrice, and similarly oefore the abbot, 
ami th«a retare. The testimony of 8hway Vbe is, that 
**t^ eff^t of such a school, presided over Wan abbot 
'of inteliigeiuje and eamestnew, must infallibfy wo)^ :l^ 
the good of all connected with it, and ofs^pemally ,so ia 
the case of ah*i]npaMve,uDprMsiQnable |ieO|^ the 
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Bturmese. As long as Sill the men of the connity 
thsoogh the monasteries, the teachings of western mis> 
sionanes can have but littie power to shake the hold 
of Baddhism on the people.” 

Among those who are fully recognised as monks, the 
Phon-gyee of “great glory ” is distingnished, having wen 
at Iflast ten years a monk, and having proved ti» Fhea> 
himself steadfast and self-denying. From this syw. 
class the Sayah (head or abbot) is chosen. Beyond these 
is recognised the Provincial, overseeing a number of 
monasteries in a district, 
and the Sadaw, or royal 
teacher, of whom there 
are eight, forming a sort 
of supreme Burmese re¬ 
ligions board. It is al¬ 
ways possible to leave 
the nuonasberj’, in which 
point Buddhist monas¬ 
teries differ from most 
ethers. 

The life of a monk is 
an ideal one in many 
respects; food of a 
is supplied to awnit 
him; he has no sermons 
to prepare; ho has few 
ontkde religious rites to 
attend; and if he ob¬ 
serves the cardinal pre¬ 
cepts of Buddhism, he is continually accniuulating merit. 
There ^ nothing in the admission or routine of the full 
monkhood which is not in es.sence contained in our chap¬ 
ters, Biscupline is strictly maintained, the breaking of 
prime commands being severely punished; unfrock¬ 
ing, esipulston, possibly stoning, are penalties sufficiently 
heavy. The condition of an expelled monk is jritaable: 

no one may speak to him; no monk will take alma from 
him; he can smther buy nor sell; be is not allowed even 
to drew yraier from a welU” If there is evil living or 
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neglect of rdigions duty in a neigliboatliood, the brethren 
inwt their alms-bowls and cease to go out begging. 
TPhis is felt to bo so grave a censure that it does not fiiil 
to influence the most hardened in a very short time', yet 
laxities are not unknown. Some monks will receive 
money or g<dd, or will adopt circuitous methods of getting 
what, they desire. So far has this proceeded that ftu 
active sect has arisen in lower Bnrmah to restoro and 
mniTitjtiTi the tTue austcrities and ordinances of Buddhism, 
and it has gained many adherents among laity as well 
as monks. On the whole, the monks are greatly re¬ 
verenced by the people, who make obeisance when they 
pass, the women kneeling down by the roadside in Upper 
Burmah. The oldest layman terms himself the disciple 
of the youngest monk, whose commonest actions are 
spoken of in magniloquent language. 

The monastery is an essential accompaniment of the 
Burmese village, away from bustle, sunotuided by fine 
BoaaBtery trees. Usually it is built of teak, sometimes 
indidinKa. of brick. All are oblong, and one storey high, 
the living rooms bmng raised eighv or ten fret on pillars. 
The woodwork is ornamented with varied carving of 
figures and scroll-work; the roofs afipear as if constituting 
successive storeys—three, five, or seven. The main hall 
is divided into two portions—one for the scholars and a 
higher one for the reception of visitors. At the back of 
thS, against the wall, are images of Buddha on a sort of 
altar, with candles, flowers, praying flags, etc. Near this 
are various treasures, books, manuscripts, chests, models 
of monasteries and pandas, etc. This hall is also used 
as the sleepmg place of the monks. Sometimes a number 
of these buildings are contained within one enclosure. 

The most gorgec^us group of raono-stic buvl^ngs in the 
world probably is the Eoyal Monastery outside Mandalay. 
“Eveiy building in it is magnificent; every inch carv^ 
with the ingenuity of a Chinese toy, the wjtitde ablaze 
with gold leaf and a mosaic of Irngment^i of }ookiug-g]aaa> 

. ... The interior is no less elaborate. The wo<ja4 
carving is^tioularly fine.” But tins is only cme amtW 
TS^j. The whole space between Mandalay Hill 
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eitr is full of monasteries, some with excellent libraries 
of ^Im-leaf books; while in Lower Burmah m'any do not 
possess even a complete copy of tlie three chiei books of 
^6 “Lesser Vehicle.” It being the special privilege 
of the lay believers to build and support monasteries, 
plenty of scope for such philanthropy is always allowed ; 
but many monasteries have a good deal of cash laid away. 
The Burmese are taxed most seriously by Buddhism, for 
abundant almsgiving must be supplemented by regular 
worship at the pagodas. 

The pagodas of Burmah are still more numerous than 
the monasteries, old crumbling ones beside new glittering 
buildings, as in India, with verj^ many ima- 
psawtsa ginary relics of Buddha or other saints. All 
these buildings the Burmese call Zaydee, the offering 
place, or place of prayer; while the more notable pagodas 
are termed Payahs. A relic or sacred object is buried or 
enclosed in each; without it no “ htee,” or umbrella, could 
crown its spire. Often these include golden images of 
Buddha with the hooded snake. They are based on the 
primitive mound plan, combined with the lotus, extended 
in many cases into an inverted bell with a spire. They 
are all made of sun-dried brick, very liable to decay, and 
only a few are renewed or made .substantial enough for 
permanence. Some of the pagodas are snnounded at the 
base by a circle of smaller pagodas, each enshrining an 
image of Buddha. 

The most magnificont Buddhist temple is that at Ban- 
goon, the Shway iJagohn Payah, containing, it is said, 
Tbseiaat eight hairs of Gautama Buddha, beside relics 
Buisoait of the three Buddhas who preceded him. It 
**“*®‘*- stands upon a huge mound of two terraces, 
the upper 166 fe^ above the ground outside, and in 
extent 900 feet by 685, The long flights of steps by 
which the ascent is made arc covered by long ranges of 
handsome teak roofs, with frescoes showing scenes in 
Buddha’s disciples’ lives, and horrible scenes of the tor¬ 
ments of the "mcked in hell. From the centre of the 
upp^r terrace rises the solid octagonal brick payah, 370 
hijgh, abundantly gilt. At the top is the htee, or gilt 
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ambrella of iron work of many rin^, eaok with many 
jelKrelled bells of gold and silver, tinkling witk ev«y 
movemeni of the air. Fonr chapels at the foot of the 
pagoda have colossal sitting figures of Buddha, with 
hnndreds of smaller ones in every style and posture, 
surrounding or even fixed upon them. The decorations 
aiid*carvings upon and around these are elaborate beyond 
description; the multitudes of bells of all sizes, from the 
great one of 42 tons downwards, deserve special mention. 
The great bell was carried off by the English after the 
second Burmese war, but by accident it Capsized and lay 
at the bottom of the Bangoon river, and the English 
failed to raise it. The Burmese begged to be allowed 
to try, and with primitive appliances and great perse¬ 
verance sncct'eded in raising it, and so got it back again, 
to the great triumph of Buddhists; and indeed the 
carrying off of religious emblems or property of any kind 
^om^a conquered people is a teat no Englishman has 
reason to bo proud of. Tho original temple, 27 feet high, 
has been again and again encased with bricks rendering 
it larger and taller, and has thus attained its present 
height, and it is periodically regilt; also the faithful are 
never tired of clirnltiiig as high as tliey can, and fixing 
squares of gold leaf upon it. “ Lepers and cripples and 
nuns in their wliiio robes line tho steps and ciy' out in 
j)iteons tones for alms. Round the platform itself are 
sellers of candles and coloured tapers, Chinese incense 
sticks, and prayer flags, along with abundance of gold 
leaf. Numbers of young girls sit about with flowers, 
especially of the lotus, and meats of different lands for 
cmeriu^ The platform is never deserted. Even long 
after gndnight the voice of tho worshipper may be heard 
in night air, chanting in solemn monotone his pious 
as|dratiott8, while on a duty day, and especially on a feast 
day, the laughing, joyous crowd of men and maidens, 
iti their gay nationm dress, makes the platform of the 
3hway Bagohu oneof the finest sights in the world.” (B.) 

The ^way Maw-Daw, the lotus-shrine of Pegu; the 
depositoiy of the sacrod hair at Prome, and the great tem¬ 
ple St Mandalay, are among the more remarkable temples 
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ia Bnrmah. But we must not omit to mention the gr^ 
csolleotion of pagodas at Pagahn, the desert 
Pagaiia qq tjjg Irrawaddy, extending for eig 

miles along the bank and for two miles inland. Coloi 
Yule, in hia “ Mission to Ava,” has described them ' 
detail. Some are cruciform vaulted temples, witli gri 
galleries and transepts, and remind visitors of old-Wo> 
cathedrals; others have minarets, pyramids of fretwor 
some are like huge bulbous mushrooms. It is said th 
there are nearly ten thousand more or leas complete, b 



ruin is Jn many, and jungle-bushes have overgrown them. 
Veiy many contain colossal figures of Buddha and sculp¬ 
tured groups. Again, Shway Goo, an island between 
Mandalay and Bhamo, is a great centre of temples, having 
nine hundred and nmety-nuie. 

Thus we may gather some faint idea how deeply the 
belief in securing merit by building a pagoda has entered 
BnnaeM into the nature of the Burmese; bnt, says 
w«iuix Shway Yoe, they are not idolaters; they wor¬ 
ship neither relics nor images. The pagoda and the figure 
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oi^ly farnlsh a place to praise the great Buddha 

‘ana to resolve to iotate his charity and sinless lii'e. No 
actual prayers are o-Fered to them; simple praises learnt 
at the monastery school, or special forms made by the 
.worshipper are repeated, and their cliaracter is similar 
to those wo have already given samples of. They are 
not "merely addressed to the image, but also to the entire 
building, and may be repeated anywhere, at a distance 
from it. Pilgrims to the Rangoon temple prostrate them¬ 
selves now and again, from the time they catch sight of 
the spire, repeating simple formula or Pali sentences 
of which they may or may not know the meaning. 
Many of them have little paper prayer flags in various 
fanciful shapes, having w fitten in the centre some pious 
sentence in Pali or Burmese. These are laid on the 
■<LWne, and add to the merit of the worshipper, as do the 
candles, lam]is, flowers, iuceuse-sticlvs, etc., which are 
ofiere^ The worshipi>era, if they are men, squat down, 
resting: the body cm their heels. The body is bent a 
little ibrward, and tlio hands are joined together and 
rtused to the forehead. The women kneel down alto¬ 
gether, and take especial care to cover up their feet. All 
I are of course barel'ooted. Before commencing the repeti¬ 
tion of the formula*, three prostrations are made with the 
forehead to the ground. It is usual to hold some offering 
between the hands during worship, and this is afterwards 
revOTently deposited on the altar. 

Strange to say, the Burmese have but little idea of 
perpetuating their images of Buddha; few are of marble 
or brass; most are of short-lived brick, mortar, jiaaoet ot 
and wood. The utmost period for which they 
could ^nduro would be as nothing in comparison with 
the cmntless futvire ages. Their variety, too, is not 
great; thej-sre either standing in the preaclung atti¬ 
tude, sitting cross-legged, or recumbent and representing 
the approach of death. The erect figures are usually 
Very large; these are common in Upper Bnrmah, some 
Xorty feet high; many have been and are frequently 
8^ In 1a '^jt Bnrmah the whole of the receptacles 
the shi^ jfes are crammed full of little images of all 
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kinds. Only a few great images are carved ox placed 
the open. «' 

The ignorant in some cases ascribe miracles to particolu 
images or relics, but all enlightened Buddhists strong^ 
repudiate those beliefs, and only unprincipled monks ca' 
now and then be got to propagate them. There is on! 
noteworthy marble Buddha at ^e foot of Mandalay Hill 
twenty-five feet high, carved out of one block, scores 
of tons in weight. Another on the top c^^the hill ha:l 
gold leaf only on the eyeballs, and its coiT.^ant renewal 
by the faithful causes the pupils to protrude fnghtfuUyj 
Other notable images are formed of bricks laid against 
rock surfaces. Many are deserted, marks of past popula¬ 
tions, still reverenced by the chance visitor, but regarded 
more with curiosity than adoration. 

The pagoda feasts are the great holidays of the Burmese,' 
each smine having its own day, and they considerably 
Faaoda resemble the great fairs of medieval Europe; 
feaits. a few minutes spent at the shrine, recitiiSf 
sentences in praise of Buddha, sufficing for the devotion 
of most of the visitor.?, while a few listen to the readift; 
and expounding of the sacred books by the head of tl^ 
monastery. The four feast days every month are al^ 
well observed, and have in general been made to coincia 
with Sunday in Lower Burmah since the British occup^ 
tion; but there is much variation in the strictness wit 
which the day is kept. The three months of Wah (ccj 
responding to Vassa) are kept as a sort of Lent, withoj 
fasting, but with special observance of religious dutir 
and ,ab.sence of feasts and marriages. Often the rich 
people get monks to expound the law in their housa. 
and invite their friends to hear them. The en^ jf tW' 
season is celebrated by a carnival, including in 
much feasting and even plays in the monasteries ana 
grand illuminations. 1 

Notwithstanding the firm hold which Buddhism has 
Upon the Burmese, thev still propitiate the nature-spirits 
or nats, as if Buddhism were unknown. Thf 
* **■ word “nat” in Burmese has two distinct meap 

ingSj 'one kind of nats being the inhabitants of the s^ 
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omferior lieav«ns, the devas, transferred from the Vedio 
anthology, and the other the spirits of the air, >(rater, 
a(^d forest. The last are most diligendy propitiated for 
atj ’ 
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fnar of the harm they majrdo, at a little shrine at the 
md of feach village. Sometimes, it is a mere baml^ 
with a gandy image or images of a fetish-like 
n^Mfaeaa, to which offerings are made by the villagers. 
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In fact, the -whole catego^ of local spirits, disease spirik, 
demons, omens, and magic-workers is to be found in c(m^ 
siderable force in Burmah, though greatly frowned upoi> 
by the Buddhist priests. Lucky and unlucky days, day^ 
proper for special things or improper for others, have also 
very great influence in Burmese life, and in them tU® 
astrologers find great profit. So that concurrently wit^ 
the more advanced notions of Buddhism, theA' 
may be found in Burmah practically the wholi 
round of primitive notions about the spirit world. Tha 
butterfly spirit is the Burmese idea of the essential spir^ 
of human life, wliicli may wander in dreams, be charmel 
or afflicted by demons and wizards, bo preserveti b^ 
witch-doctors, and which finally departs at death. I 

Marriage in Burmah is not a religious ceremony, being! 
contrary to the celibate ideas of the inonks ; but in burialsj 
Fussnot the latter are largelj' concerned. They aru 
ofuity. summoned to stay in the house of deatli as S 
protectiou from evil spirits; they deliver addressdl ou 
the vanity of human desires and the uncertainty an^ 
wretchedness of life; they receive large alms, determining 
the extent of their services, and at tlie grave they recitS 
the five commandments and the ten good works, ana 
various sentences in Pali, When they are leaving with 
their alms, the chief mourner jiours water on to the 
ground and says, “ May the decea.swt and all present shar^ 
the merit of the oflerings made and the coremonie.s now 
proceeding,” that the earth may remember it when men. 
forget. For a week after, feasting anti mourning go on 
in most cases, the monks receiving offerings, reciting Pali' 
sentences, driving off evil spirits, and purifying the liotute. 

» Many people in Burmah are still cremated. \ 

The fimeral of a monk is very different. WM^n he 
dies, he simply returns to one of the various heavens, and 
Fnaerais his funeral is called ** Phongyee byan,” the 
ofmoto return of the great glory. A not^le monk 
has a limCTal that is attended by people from all around. 
After elaborate preparations, the body is enclosed in u 
gorgeous sarcophagus, painted with religions subiecta and 
vanously decked. It Bes in state for months under an 
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Open teak buildings caJled a “monastery for tlie dead,” 
htipg -with gift-paintings of all kinds of subjects and 
f.vanous other gitts^ and is visited by streams of pilgrims, 
tTho say their religious sentences, make offerings of flowers 
and fruit, and give contributions towards tlm final cere¬ 
mony. This is the erection and burning of the funeral 
pyre: an elaborately decorated seven-roofed building, 
with a spire rising to seventy feet, is erected in a space 
cleared of jungle; the funeral car, previous to the coffin 
being placed upon it, is the subject of a prolonged “ tug 
war," tlie victory of those who are privileged to drag 
the car bringing abundant merit to tliem and being 
highly prizetl. The coffin is at last dragged to the pyre 
and lifted to its platform, beneath wliich an abundant 
supply of combustibles is heaped. Puiallt' the whole is 
lighted by roc-kets fired from a ili.stance. The bones of 
the deceased are gathered up and buried near the pagoda. 
Unlike other Bmidhist countries, a shrine or pagoda is 
not erected over the dead in Burinah. 

SIAMESE IWDDIUSM. 

Aft or this account of Burmese Buddhism it will not bo 
nw4‘.ssary to .say inin h of its Siamese form, nhiih i.s very 
similar. The Siamese monks, though their mona.steries 
ate sometimes elaborate buildings, only remain in them 
during the rainy season. Tho sacred footprint of Buddha, 
five feet long by two broaif, known as tho Phra Bat, is 
greatly venerated, and has a slmino eintted over it, at 
wliich valuable gif’f.s are odVred. Tliere i.s no real likouess 
to a foot, and the cavity has scarcely auy markings on 
it; but it i.s venerated us a gctuiiiio relic. There arc 
plen^ of markings on the supiioscd genuine copies of it, 
divid'd into ll>8 compartments, wutli figures having an 
elaborate symlioUc relationsh^ to Buddhism. On the 
whole, it may be said that Buddhi.sm is more strictly 
obsorvoii in Siam than in Burmah, 

The great temple, “ Wat Poll,” in Bangkok, contains 
an enormous gilt figure of the dying Buddha, suam* 
abfmt 160 feet king, constructed of bricks, te»p»»a 
,i|iiAuered and heavily gilt. The huge foot-soles are in- 
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laid with mother-of-pearl figures illustrating stories of 
Buddha’s life. The floor is of tesselatod marble. Another 
great temple,—the “Wat Chang," or Elephant Temple,— 
has a lofty spire with external decoration in remaAiable 
patterns which at a distance look like mosaics of precious 
stones, but are in truth nothing but a mixture of broken 

f lass, crockery, and shells. A representation of the thfee- 
eaded elephant is prominently placed on each of the 
four facades of this temple. 

Cremation is the usual mode of disposing of the dead. 
Priests pray day and night in the house until the body 
is removed to the temple-grounds. 'The interval 
. between death and binual varies according to 

the rank and wealth of the family ; it may even be pro¬ 
tracted for months, during which the prayers go on 
continuously, the coffin being covered with dowers. But 
the devouring of bodies by A’ultures and dogs i.s not at 
all uncommon. , 

The Laos believe that clnldren are the offspring of 
the spirits; and when newly born, they are placed on the 
tiewDorn top of tho ladder leading to the house, and 
cwwren. the spirits aie called to take away the child at 
once or nob to mole.st it afterwards. Various ofiPerings to 
the spirits are made; and on the second clay the child 
is considered out of their power, and is nominally sold 
to some relative for a trifle, it being supposed that the 
spirits would not take what has been thus sold. 

The Siamese as a rule have but one wife. The Bud¬ 
dhist priests are called in to the marriage cereraonv, read 
an extract from their scriptures, and pray for a blessing 
on the pair, who are then sprinkled with holy water. 
After farther prayers and feasting the marriage 
plete. 

It is significant of possibilities of Buddhist revival, that 
in Siam in recent years free Buddhist churches have 
arisen, rejecting the miraculous end* mythical 
seetsia stasL elements, and reciufring to tho pure mord 
teachings of the founder. The late king gave a powerfol 
supjMrt to these churches and their efforts. His {(xceaxa 
minister, Chao Phya Phraklang, wrote “ a book eitplam- 
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ing many things,” showing that mnch of the popular 
mythology was not essential to Buddhism, although he 
retained the belief in Buddha having visited the heavens 
and taught the angels. He may be called a Buddhist 
rationalist, teaching a universal morality. Having studied 
Christianity very carefully, he rejected it, terming it “ a 
foolish religion.” His book, as translated Idv Mr. Alabas¬ 
ter, is worth reading as a specimen of the keen criticism 
Christian missionaries encounter £rom educated Buddhists. 
A brief quotation from a passage relating to the future 
state will bo found of interest. “ We observe that some 
die young, others live to old age; some are bom great, 
others not; some rich, others poor; some beautiful, others 
ugly ; some never suffer illness, others are continually ill, 
or blind, or deaf, or deformed, or mad. If we say that 
God made these, we must regard Him as unjust, partial, 
and ever changing; making those suffer who have never 
don« anything to deserve suffering, and not giving to 
men in general that average of good and bad fortune 
which attends even the speculations of the gambler. 
But if we believe in the interchange and snccessioil of 
life throughout all beings (i.e., the transmigration of souls), 
and that good and evil arise from ourselves, and are the 
effects of merit and demerit, we have some grounds for 
belief. 

” Those who believe that after death the .soul passes to 
hell or heaven for ever, have no proof that there is no 
return thence. Certoinly it would be a most excellent 
thing to go direct to heaven after death, without further 
change, but I am afraid.that it is not the cose. For the 
believers in it, who have not perfectly purified their 
faeai>^, and prepared themselves for that most excellent 
place, where there is no being bora, growing old, and 
dying, will still have their souls contaminated with' 
uneradicated evil. . , . How is it possible that those 
w1k> have not cleared away the evil disposition from their 
soul should attaiu the most excellent heaven, and live 
©twnally with the Creator ? And of those who are 
to remain in hell for over, many have made merit and 
done much good. Shall that be ^together lost?” 
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TIBETAN BUDDHISM. 

T he Buddhism of Tibet may be said 1o pervade and 
dominate the national life. The Biiddhi^ leaders 
practically rule and possess tbe entire land, paying little 
more than nominal allegiance to Cliina.‘ Their hierarchy, 

•See Sir Utonier-Williams's “Buddhism”—E)lhins's “Chinese Bud¬ 
dhism ” and “ Iteligiou in China’’— BtoI's “Chinese UuddhUm.’' 
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monasteries, ceremonies, and images are r^)eatedly in¬ 
stanced as the most elaborate parallel which can be mund 
to the Itoman Catholic system; and it is certain that 
Buddhism in Tibet presents an almost complete contrast 
to the simplicity of G-antama’s Order. It did not reach 
Tibet till the seventh century a.d., when it had already 
a history of more than a thousand years behind it, and 
had gained predominance in Kashmir and Nepal. The 
Tibetans, like other Mongoloid peoples, had a Shamanistic 
nature worship, with much magic and sorcery and dread 
of spirits; and it is little douldi'ul that their previous 
beliefs largely influenced tbe modification wliich Buddhism 
nnflerwent. 

VV^e will first give some notion of the developments 
which the central doctrines of Buddhism underwent in 
the Tibetan Scriptures. Tlie Triatl, Buddha, Tibetan 
the Law or Doctrine, and the Order had already Soripturea 
become venerated, and we find that Fa-hien on lus travels 
committod himself to the Order as a sort of personality, 
invoking it by its “dread and snpernatiual wonbtpor 
power.” Images of Buddha became common, uwWad- 
and at a later period the Law and the Order began to 
be synilKilised among the northern peoples. The Law is 
now often represented as a man (a woman in Sikkim) 
with four arms, two hands folded in worship, or raised, 
a third holding a book or a lotus, the fourth a rosary or 
a garland ; btit the Law is in some cases represented 
by a lK)ok. The ttrder is depicted as a man witli one 
hand holding a lotus, and t.he other lying on his knees. 
Strangely enough, the order of arrangement of these 
three repn*sent.ative figures is not uniform. 

T4e next further development of Buddhism was con¬ 
nected with Gautama's Ikxlhi-satva stale. Before he was 
born on earth, he was believed to have last meBodU- 
existed in a state of self-enlightened knowledge 
as a Bodhi-satva, and to have voluntarily chosen to lie- 
come a saviour of the world before attaining the Nirvana 
to which be w'as entitled. He led his followers to look 
for the advent of another Buddha, now a Bodhi-satya, 
known as Maitreya, “ the compassionate one,” ai’ter 6,UClO 
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ysaifs,, whea Gautama should have been forgotten and 
' the Law no longer obeyed. At present he is 
believed to preside in the heaven of contented 
beings and to watch over all Buddhists and their interests. 
Inasmuch as he lives and is the future Buddha, not 
merely one who has passed away, he has become an 
object of worship and prayer. Huen-Siang reported that 
it was said, “ No words can describe the personal beauty 
of Maitreya. He declares a law not different from ouis. 
His exquisite voice is soft and pure.” And his wor¬ 
shippers look forward to attaining his heaven and listen¬ 
ing to his voice. 

Beyond this, the memory of the leading disciples of 
Buddha and those who became prominent later for their 
holy life, ability, or zeal in propagating the laith, was in 
process of time exalted into what could only be properly 
compared with canonisation or almost deiiication. Also 
floutary an idea grew up that there were self-dependents 
Boddbaa solitary Buddhas and many Bodhi-satvas. The 
Great Vehicle or Maha-yana teaches that there will be 
numberless supreme Buddhas, Bodhi-satvas and solitary 
Buddhas, who will attain their position by their virtues 
and wisdom; and these Bodhi-satvas are represented as 
enjoying heaven indefinitely without aiming at Nirvana. 
In fact, the Tibetan idea is, that these Buddhas and 
saints only descend in their corporeal emanations upon 
earth, much like the avatars of the Hindu god.s, being 
incorporate in a succession of saints. Naturally they are 
much reverenced, as they are believed to raise their wor¬ 
shippers to the blissful heaven where they abide. TBos 
did Buddhism give promise of heavens which wore 
attainable, and throw into the background the far-disiant 
Nirvana. ‘ 

In the third century three Bodhi-satvas were wor¬ 
shipped in Northern India besides Maitreya. At first 
protectors of Buddha, they were gradually credited with 
the fiinction of watching over all Buddhists. The tot, 
Avalokitesvara, the lord that looks down (with pity), is 
in Tibet regarded as d sort of supreme spirit, who, white 
remaining ever in heaven, becomes incarnated in sue- 
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oessive Qtand Lamaa. He presides over the teinp<Hid 
well-being of all human beings, ghosts, and awimaT spirit. 
He is termed “ God of mercy,” “ Lord of the world,” etc., 
and is prayed to vary frequently in bodily d^ger or 
disease, as well as for relief from future re-birth. He 
is generally depicted with several faces and arms, the 
former pyramidally placed in three tiers, two hands folded 
in adoration of Buddha, and two others holding lotus 
and the wheel. Often he greatly resembles Vishnu. 
Vajra-pani (the thunderbolt-handed) is a soi-t of Buddhist 
Siva, controlling and destroying evil spirits; while Manju- 
sri (he of glorious beauty) is possibly a 
deification of the Brahman who introduced 
Buddhism into Nepal. 

Later still a new mystical w’orship arose, 
worshipping the Dhyani-Buddhas, or Bud¬ 
dhas existing in the higher me Dhyaaii- 
worjds of abstract meditation, 
corresponding to Ute earthly Buddhas and 
representing them. Each of these was 
supposed to give off a Ithyani Bodhi-satva, 
to preside over and protect Bwldbism be¬ 
tween the death of one Buddha and the 
coming of the next; and before long, the 
Dhyani-Bnddha correspondiug to Gautama, 
namely Amitabha (diffuser of infinite lightj, 
was worshipped as a personal god. Some 
of the Nepalese Buddhists developed a still 
more advanced theory of a primordial or 
Aai-Buddha, the source of all things, out 
of whom the Dhyani-Buddhas proceeded, and correspond- 
ingato the Hindu supreme Brahma. But neither Adi- 
Buddha nor Amitabha were regarded as creators of the 
world out of notliing. 

The elaborate descriptions of the twenty-six successive 
Buddhist* heavens, in which many of the Hindu gods 
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were fabled to dwell and reign, we cannot suddUst 
renrodnoe. Six are inhabited by beings still 
lilmte to sensuous desires; sixteen by those in successive 
stageii of abstract meditation, callod the worlds of the 
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Brahma gods, and Brahma rules there, but yet is greatly 
inferior to Buddha. All these gods have to pass into a 
new form of existence after vast periods of time. Finally, 
there are four heavens of formless beings. All their 
mythology, though departing enormously troin primitive 
Buddhism, does not violate the view that Buddhist Arhats 
(saints) and Buddhas are ranked above all the pophlar 
divinities. We need not enlarge upon other additions 
to Buddliism from Hinduism, and also from popular 
beliefs in demons, spirits of animals, nature spirits, 
sorcery, and magic. These additions are abundant, and 
rise but little, if at all, above the corresponding ideas 
and practices among savage races. 

Wo shall not detail the inferior gradations of the Tibetan 
monkhood, but pass on at once to the superior monks. 
The T.,n.. are rightfully termed Lamas, or superior 
teachers, and are, like European abbots, heads 
of monasteries. Some of these are believed to bo iivcor- 
nations of deceased saints and Bodte-satvas •, they are 
consequently termed Avatara Lamas. The lowest grade 
of these represents a saint or the founder of a great 
monastery; the second grade is a living emanation of 
TUB Grand » Bodhl-satva; while the highest or Grand 
Lamas. Lama is an incarnation of a supreme Buddha 
or his Bodhi-satva; to them a wide range of authority is 
assigned. There is also a female hierarchy in tht» con¬ 
vents, with its female avatars. 

To understand the Tibetan .system, we must sketch in 
brief its history. The first monasteries were fonnded«at 
Bistoirof Lhassa in honour of two princesses, wives dl 
Tibetiui the Tibetan king who introduced Buddhism. 
Buddbiim. eighth century the translation oi®the 

enlarged (Maha-yana) canon of Buddhist scriptures into 
Tibetan was begun. It extended to 108 volumes (forming 
the Kanjur), and was followed by 225 volumes of com¬ 
mentaries and general literature, known as the Tanjur. 
After several huctnatiorus, in the latter part of the 
eleventh century Buddhism again revived, under the 
influence of Atisha from Kashmir and Brom Ton, a 
Tibetan. Many monasteries were founded in that and 
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the next ceufeories, those at Sskya and Base^ being the 
most important. Baseog, founded by Brom in 
was devoted to the strict rales of Bnddhism (the yellow 
sect); Sahya was xnore lax, and became the «rh«»r»tcT* 
headgaarters of the red sect, many of whom empam. 
were married before becoming monks. In the thirteenth 
century the power of the Mongols spread over Kbet 
Kublai Khan adopted Buddhism and greatly favoured 
the Tibet monies. Already great authority had gathered 
round the chiefs of the Sakya and the Baseng monas¬ 
teries, and Kublai exerted his authority to appoint the 
nephew of the ruler of the Sakya monastery to succeed 
his uncle, and made him a tributary ruler over Tibet. 
In return ibr his authority, he and liis successors were 
required to crown the Mongol emperors. This first Grand 
Avatara Lama, known as Phnspa Lama, devised the 
Mongol alphabet, started a revision of tlie Tibetan Bud- 
dhisk texts, which prepared the way for their translation 
into Mongolian, and founded many monasteries. When 
the Ming dynasty supplanted the Mongols in China, they 
continued to favour tho Tibetan Lamas, but raised three 
other chief Lamas to similar rank. At the end of the 
Iburteenth century there arose a reformer, Tsong Kbapa, 
who, after studying the originals of the Bdddhist scrip¬ 
tures in Tibet, raised again the standard of orthodoxy, 
and gathered round him many thousand monks of the 
strict yellow sect; ho built and became the first head of 
a great monastery at Galdan, and his followers built 
others. He wrote many books, restored celibacy, abolished 
many superstitious forms of worship, and renewed the 
practice of retirement for meditation at a fixed season, 
wiu<3fe had not been kept up in Tibet owing to its lack 
of a rainy season. After his death in 1411) (since cele¬ 
brated at the Feast of Lamps, as bis ascension to heaven), 
he was reverenced as an'incarnation of Amitabha, Man- 
ju-sri, or Vajra-pani. and his image is still seen ^ 

in temples of the yellow sect, with those of the 
Dalai and Panchen Lamas on the right and 
l^t. Sinoe his time (though it cannot be precisely traced) 
there has mdsen the practice of discovering each new 

p 
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inommatioii in an infant, probably to avoid discussions 
and competition. At any rate, at present there are two 
Grand Lamas: one the Dalai or Ocean Lama, at Lhassa, 
the other the Tasbi or Panchen Lama at Tashi Lunpo, 
not far from the British Indian frontier. The foimer is 
believed to be an incarnation of the Dhyani-Bodhi-satva 
Avalokitesvara, the latter of his father or Dhyani-Buddha, 
Amitabha; bat the Dalai Lama is by liar the most 
powerful, or rather his representative, an elected chief 
Lama who attends to business, wliile the Dalai himself 
of is supposed to be lost in divine meditation, and 
oiud lamof. receives the reverence and worship due to his 
character and origin. There appear to have been various 
modes of keeping up the succession, viz., by the dying 
Lama stating in what family he would again become 
incarnate, or by consulting sacred books and soothsayers, 
or by the Panchen Lama interpreting the traditions and 
discovering the new Dalai Lama, and vkc remi. Npw-a- 
da5’3 the Chinese court has a predominant influence in 
choosing new Grand Lamas. Yet all the forms of divina¬ 
tion, signs, choice by lot, etc., are gone through; and 
similar proceedings take place in the election of all Lamas 
in whom saints are supposed to be incarnated. The same 
is the case *in various Mongolian monasteries. When 
the choice has been made, the child is brought before a 
great assembly of the monks, and is expected to recognise 
clothes, books, etc., belonging to the deceased Lama, and 
to answer ^estions as to his former life as Lama. Among 
the chief Lamas may he mentioned those of G^dan 
(where the body of Tsong Khapa is said to be still visible 
poised in the air, and uncorrupt), Kurun in Mongolia, 
Knku in Tartary, the Dharma-rajab of Bhntan, aart the 
Grand Lama of Peking. The Dharma-rajah of Bhntan, 
belonging to the Red sect, has for his titles: “ Chief of 
the realm. Defender of the Faith, Equal to Sarasvati in 
learning, Chief of all the Buddhas, Head-esqmunder of 
the Shastras, Caster out of devils. Most learned in the 
holy laws, an Avatar of God, Absolver of sins, and Head 
of the best of all religions.” 

While in many parts of northern Buddhistic countries 
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the monaslerles are small buildings near or combined 

with a chapel ac temple, in Tibet, Mongolia, 

and Ltidak there are many immense monasteries moiwstaiM. 
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• &e$e two capitals, and there are at least thirty large 
monasteries in and near Lhassa. Fotala, -on the north¬ 
west of Lhassa, 1ms been the abode of ^ the Dalai 
Tha vatton Lamas since the fifth, Navang Lobsang (1617- 
^tBnddUam. 1682), who rebuilt it. This great building, 
four storeys high, on a commanding height, has hi or 
connected with it ten thousand ^ooms tor monlra. Ereiy- 
where are statues of Buddha and other saints, and varied 
offerings of the pious, who throng to Lhassa to pay their 
worship to the Grand Lama, with gifts of gold, silver, 
and copper. The great building is surmounted by a 
cupola overlaid with gold. 

Thomas Manning is the only Englishman who has ever 
seen a Dalai Lama; this was on the 17th December, 1811. 
interyiew described him as a cheerful, intelligent 
smaatuid child of seven. Mr. Sarat Chandra Das, C.I.E., 
saw the present Dalai Lama in 1882. The 
interview was conducted with impressive silence-and 
dignity by the high officials. Consecrated water coloured 
yellow with saffron was sprinkled on the company; in¬ 
cense, great lamps, and a yellow hat with five points 
(denoting the five Dhyani-Bnddhas) are important ele¬ 
ments i^l^e ceremonial, which is not complete without 
all shanng tea with the Lama from a golden teapot, 
preceded by a grace in proper Buddhist form, and con¬ 
cluding thus: “Never even for a moment losing sight 
of the three Holies (Buddha, the Law, and the Order); 
always offer reverence to the Tri-ratnas (or three jewels); 
let the blessings of the three be upon us.” Oonseorated 
rice, touched by the Grand Lama, was distributed to the 
faithful The sacred youth sat all through the ceremony 
cross-legged on a throne-like altar with wooden liofiis on 
either side. 

It is said that Lhassa almost vies with Benares and 
Mecca as a place of pilgrimage, Potala, the Vatican of 
Buddhism, being the great resort; and the rice, the pills 
of blessing, the scraps of silk, and the prayer-pt^ers or 
fiags which the Grand Lama has conseora^, are treasurod 
for life. 

Tashi Lunpo, with its great monastery of the Phnohen 
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-jiatioh more fireqaeniily viMfe^J by Euro* 
pesns. This mosasteiy is xuach more 
OQasisfcing of several hnndred distlnc't hotises,™‘“*^“®"’ 
sorrotuxded by pinnacled gilded temples and topes. It is, 
however, in connection with the oldest monastery—La- 
brang in Lhassa—that the greatest temple of Buddhism 
in-Tibet is to be found. It is three storeys high, with 
a portico and colonnade of huge wooden pillars. Opposite 
the entrance are the iisnal great statues of the four great 
kings; beyond is a long oblong hall, like a basilica, with 
rows of columns dividing it into three longitudinal 
divisions, with two transepts. The walls contain no 
windows, but across the central division or nave is 
stretched transparent oil-cloth, which is the only mode 
of admission of daylight to the building. A row of small 
chapels flanks each side of the long building. In the 
transepts are seats for the monks, and beyond the second 
is a sanctuary with an altar for offerings; at the extreme 
we^ end, in a special recessj is a grand altar with many 
steps, and on the summit is the revered gilt image of 
Gautama Buddha, respecting the origin of which various 
stories are told. On the upper steps of the altar are 
many images of deifled saints; and the temple contains 
veij oany images and pictures of Buddha, saints and 
deities, as well as relics. In front of this altar are lofty 
thrones for the Dalai and Panchen Lamas, flanked by 
smaller ones for the other Avatar Lamas; seats of less 
dignity are provided for the heads of monasteries and 
higher orders of monks in the western transept. Five 
thousand oil lamps give light, and the muttering of the 
chief Buddhist formula goes on continually. Tibetan 
temples are usually much smaller than this; the chief 
features are altars with images of Buddha and the Bodhi- 
satvas, bowls for offerings, bells, etc. 

The Tibetan Buddhists have outdone every other race 
in one respect; that is, in praying by machinery. Im¬ 
pressed with the importance of accnmnlatiug Txasmghy 
religious merit as a means of shortening their joachinery. 
stay in lower forms of life, and accelerating their entrance 
to heaven, they not only orally repeat multitudes of 
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times tiie “jewel” formula, whicli has acquired such 
" vogue among them, but they get it repeated by turning 
machines or extending flags to the win^ in or on which 
the sacred formula is written. This formula consists 
merely of the sentence, “ Om man! padme Hum.” The 
first syllable is the Hindu sacred syllable; the next 
two words mean, “ the Jewel in the Lotus,” an afiu- 
sion, it is said, to Avalo-Mtesvara as the patron of 
Tibet appearing fiom or seated on a Lotus. The last 
syllable is regarded by some as an Amen. The whole 
formula is thought by Sir Monier-Williams to have some 
relation to Hindu Siva-worsliip, and, he says, “ no other 
prayer used by human beings in any quarter of the globe 
is repeated so often. Every Tibetan believes it to be a 
panacea for all evil, a compendium of all knowledge, a 
treasury of all wisdom, a summary of all religion.” Each 
of its syllables is believed to influence one of the six 
courses or stages of transmigi’ation through which ^ all 
must pass, diminishing his stay in them, or in time 
abolisfong it altogether. 

The favourite prayer cylinders are of metal, liaving 
the mystic invocation engraved on the outside, while the 
cavity is filled with paper in rolls, on which it is written 

Prayar many times as jjossible. This cylinder can 
cyBnfleri. he made to revolve on a handle, and is whirled 
in the hand, or rotated by a chain or string. “ Ail 
day long,” says Capt. Gill in “The River of Golden 
Sand,” “not only the Lamas, but the people may ho 
seen muttering the universal prayer, and twisting thqir 
cylinders, invariably in the same direction with the hands 
of a clock. One or more great cylinders, inscribed with 
this sentence, stand at the entrance to every housarin 
Tibet; and a member of the household or a guest who 
passes is always expected to give the cylinder a twist for 
the welfare of the establishment. At almost every rivu¬ 
let the eye is arrested by a little building that is at first 
mistaken for a water mill, but which on close inspection 
is found to contain a cylinder, turning by the force of the 
stream, and ceaselessly sending up pious ejaculations to 
heaven; for every turn of a cylinder on which the prayer 
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is written ia supposed to convey an invocation to the 
deity. Sometimes enormous barns are filled with these 
cylinders, gorgeously painted, and with the prayer re> 
peated on them many times; and at every turn and 
every step in Tibet this sentence is forced upon the 
traveller’s notice in some form or another.” 

Another variety of praying ingenuity is the erection 
of long walls inscribed with any number of this pnyar irina 
and other invocations, by which travellers who *«*• 
walk in the proper direction gain the credit of so many 
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repetitions. Praying-flags, with prayers .and symbols, 
extended by every wind, praying drums which frighten 
away evil spirits, bells which have the same function, or 
which call the attention of tho deities or saints, armlets 
with sacred sentences or relics inside, and various other 
objects, are among the “properties” greatly used in 
Tibetan Buddhism, while the rosary for counting the 
number of repetitions of prayer is a more familiar ob¬ 
ject in Tibet wan even in Koman Catholic countries. _ 
The monks of tho Tibetan monasteries meet in theif 
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temple or chapel three times a day for worship: at san- 
rise, midday, and sunset. They are summoned 
wmbtpof by a loud oon.oh-ah.ell trumpet, and enter in 
procession. A bell gives the signal to commence 
repeating or chanting prayer formulas, passages of the 
Law, litanies, etc., ouen with noisy musical accompani¬ 
ments. The ritual is varied by each monk repeating' a 
sentence in turn, the recital of the “praises and titles of 
honour’ of Buddha or one of the Bodhi-satvas. When 
one of the Grand Lamas is present, the service is very 
elaborate. Incense and perfumes are burnt, and at times 
holy water and grain are distributed. In some ceremonies 
tea-drinking is a conspicuous element. Laymen play 
but a very subordinate part in these services. They are 
allowed to be present, repeating prayers and invocations 
and making offerings; they may also acquire merit by 
walking round monasteries, temples, etc., without stop¬ 
ping. Sometimes they carry loads of books containing 
prayers, and frequently prostrate themselves at full length 
on the ground; at the end of their .iourney they are held 
to have gained the same merit as if they had recited all 
the prayers in the books they carried. 

The Tibetans have a number of special fe-stivals which 
we can only briefly mention. The new year’s celebration, 
rssttnia ® fortnight, is a sort of carnival; at the 

' water-festival in August or September, rivers 
and lakes are blessed, and the people bathe to wash away 
their sins. Buddha’s birthday and the anniversary of 
his death are very important days; on the latter, every 
monastery and temple, and every house in Lhassaf is 
darkened with the burning of incense. The festival of 
lamps, the ascent of Tseng Khapa to heaven; and ^ys 
of spirit-hunting and performances of religious drkmas, 
are among the diversified holidays of Tibet. Periods of 
&sting, especially before the great festivals, are observed 
by the devout. Of course those are, moi^e ob¬ 
served by the monks of the yellow sect. One 
of these periods of fasting lasts four days, during which 
the monks confess their mults and meditate on the evils 
of demerit. On the third day no food whatever is taken, 
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and not even the saliva must be swallowed; not a word is 
spoken, and each monk is engaged without intermission 
in silent prayer and confession. Many monks keep the 
four holy days of each month as fast days. 

Tibet, then, is the Papal domain of Buddhism. Some 
lamasseries are enormously rich. They own half the 
an# Papal country, constantly receive legacies, and even 
doinaiBof grow rich by usury. No taxes are paid by 
them, and tneir own lands are attended to by 
large numbers of slaves. Many of the monks do not keep 
their vows of celibacy, and the common people are said 
in their hearts to detest the Lamas for their oppression. 
Whether this is generally tme or not, every rational 
mind will agree that Tibetan Buddhism is by no means 
an nnmixed good. 

CHINESE BUDDHISM. 

The influence of Buddhism in China is still great, 
though not as extensive as formerly, owing to the loss of 
the patronage of the emperors; but it exists in a consider¬ 
ably modifled form. “ The worship of Pu-sah,” says Dr. 
Beal, “ in the houses of the rich and poor, is hardly 
recognised as Buddhist in its origin; and, indeed, the 
very term Pn-sah, which is the Chinese form of Bodhi- 
satva, is explained as of native origin, and signifying 
‘universal benevolence,’ whilst the objects of Buddhist 
worship, such as the Goddess of Mercy and the Queen of 
Heaven, have been placed among the number of their 
genii.” Also the images of Pu-sah are to be found ^in 
the houses of many oihcials and others who would deny 
that they were Buddhists. 

Chinese Buddhism dates from a.i>. 61, when the Em¬ 
peror Ming-ti is said to have had a dream in which he 
®aw a golden figure of a god hovering over 
of BuMuga liig palace. He inquired of one of his ministers 
toahino. could mean, and was told that a 

divine person named Buddha had been born in the West, 
and that his dream was probably connected with liim. 
The emperor in consequence sent a mission to India to 
obtain W>ks and news concerning this person. They 
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returned in a.i>. 67, rvitli two Buddhist monks, together 
with various books, piotur^, and relics. The empermr 
listened to them readily, aud had a temple built for 
them in his capital Loyang (now Honan-fu). The narra¬ 
tive of these events includes various miracles worked by 
the.Buddhists in proof of their religion. 

The short life of Buddha which these priests introducedi.. 
and translated into Chinese is of special interest, for, as 
we have seen, no separate life of Buddha exists thiIihih lifii 
in the southern canon. In the Chinese life he oiBuMiia 
is generally termed Sakyamuni, the Sakya sage, and his 
proper name, Gautama, is scarcely mentioned. This title, 
ISakyamuni, seems to have been more acceptable to the ' 
northern Buddliists, because of the belief that the name 
Sakya was like that of a prominent Central Asian 
people, the Sacao or Scythians; and this name has been 
adimted as the title of the Cliinese Buddhists (Shih-kian 

* or S^jih-tsen). 

It would be most interesting, if we bad space, to give 
an account of the life of Buddha as depicted in Chinese 
hooks. Previous Buddhas, appearing through sytucai 
enormously long ages, are named; and the aetaiia. 
Buddha of the present age (Sakyamuni) is said to have 
gone through a number of st^es of elevation in previous 

• ages. At last, in the age immediately before the present 
one, Sakya became a Bodhi-satva, was born in the Tushita 
heaven, and finally descended to earth on a white ele¬ 
phant with six tnsks. The narratives which follow, while 
explicable as consistent with the life we have already 
given, aro overlaid with mnch exaggeration and myth. 

, The life is arranged so as to explain the origin and 
scenSs of the very numerous books of the northern canon. 
Thus at one time Sakya is instructing the Bodhi-satvas; 
at another he is in tlie heavens of the Hindu gods, teach¬ 
ing Indra, Yama, etc. All this serves as a scene for the 
development of the Bodhi-satva mythology. After long 
abstinence and meditation, and severe temptation by the 
kdng of the Maras, Sakyamuni became a perfect Buddha 
(f.c., in Chinese phrase, from being Pu-sa became Po). 
In order to convey the truth to men simply, and as they 
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could, receive it, he assumed the guise of au ascetiCf^ 
preached the four primary truths, established the order 
of monks, and sent them out to propagate his doctrine. 
He is afterwards said to have subdued a £wce snake and 
to have made him take the vows of the order; to have 
resisted the fiercest temptations of the king of the Ma^as, 
hmd to have gone to the Tushita heaven to instruct his 
mother Maya. Then followed the reception of his son 
Hahula and other boys as novices, the admission of 
women, the establishment of discipline, etc. Sakya is 
said to have gone to Ceylon himself, to have visited the 
middle heavens, to have secured the gods (devas) as 
protectors of his doctrine, to have sent Yisvakarma and 
fifteen daughters of devas to be the patrons of China. 
He instituted the daily service and ordained honour for 
his hooks. In his last days he gave forth his most 
perfect works, “ The Lotus of the Good Law” and 
‘‘Nirvana,” intended to make his disciples long for higher 
attainments. This was his meaning, say the Chinese 
Buddhist authors, when he said, “1 am not to be de¬ 
stroyed, hut shall be constantly on the mountain of 
instruction.” Buddha, entering Nirvana, is not dead, 
but lives in his teaching. Before his death he is said to 
have had presented to him images of himself of gold and 
sandal-wood, which he consecrated, giving his disciples 
in charge to them. At this time also he forbade the 
eating of animal food. His death and cremation were 
attended by marvels too numerous to mention. 

In the Chinese records we are introduced to a long 
series of Buddhist patriarchs, the successive chiefs hna 
defenders of Buddhist law and discipline, each selected 
by the last patriarch, the first being Maha 
»*“**®>^ itashiapa, appointed by Buddha. A patriarch, 
says Dr. Edkins, is represented as “one who does not 
look at evil and dislike it; nor does he, when he sees that 
which is good, make a strong effort to attain it\ He does 
not put wisdom aside and approach folly; nor does he 
fiiug away delusion and aim at comprehending ^th. 
Yet he has an acquaintance with great truths which is 
b^nd being measured, and he penetrates into Buddha’s 
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mind to a depth that cannot be fathomed.” Suoh an one 
had magicaJ powets, oould fly throngh the air, gm into 
tranoea, and penetrate men’s thoughts. Neverthdess he 
lived poorly, and was meanly clad. Thirty-three these 
are named, including five Chinese patriarchs, and their 
biofepaphy is given. 

From the foundation of Chinese Buddhism a succession 
of western Buddhist monks and learned men came to 
China and undertook great labours of translation and 
preaching to propagate their doctrines. In the ina 
fourth century the Chinese were entering the 
Order hy permission of a Chow prince, many tnuuUitad. 
pagodas were erected in Loyang, and considerable mon¬ 
asteries Avere built in North China. Many of the Bud¬ 
dhist teachers professed to work miracles, and certainly 
dealt in magic. Chinese Buddhist pilgrims visited India 
and other Buddhist countries, and brought back accounts 
"f marvels they had seen (as, for instance, Fa-hien and 
Huen-siang). Early in the fifth cenbary Kumarajiva, an 
Indian Buddhist, assisted by eight hundred priests, pro¬ 
duced a new translation of the Buddhist Ixjoks into 
Chinese, extending to three hundred volumes. 

After this time the rulers of China became for a time 
hostile to Buddhism; but this was soon reverled, and 
there was much intercourse between Buddhist princes in 
India and China. Monasteries and temples 
multiplied, and magic and wonders, as fostered of 
by the books of the Greater Vehicle, overlaid 
tntf original faith. At various times Chinese emperors, 
followed by their people, combined more or less of 
Con^cianism and Taoism with Buddhism, and seldom 
pronibited any of them. At various periods the Con- 
lucianists sought to put down the Buddhists, to make 
the monks and nuns marry, etc., and decrees were pro¬ 
mulgated, against them; and sometimes their prop^y 
was confiscated and they were compelled to retum to 
secular life. Side by side with religious changes, I^dn 
Buddhists introduced many improvements in Chinese 
cnrtbography, science, and litm'ature. 

The twenty-eighth Indian Baddhist patriarch, Bodhid- 
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bams, visited China in the sixth century, and died there. 
. exalted meditation at the expense of read- 

ing and book knowledge, allowing no merit 
either to these or to the building of temples. In his view 
true merit consisted in “ purity and enlightenment, depth 
and completeness, and in being wrapped in thought wme 
surrounded by vacancy and stillness.” His innuen'ce in 
China, where he died, was poweriiil enough to make his 
followers a distinct sect of contemplatists, as contrasted 
with the ascetics and the ordinary temple-monks. His sect 
gradually became the most infiuential; and it appears 
to have distinctly weakened the looking for a future life 
and retribution, by exalting self-reform as to be brought 
about solely by inward contemplation. Not long after 
his death a monk of Tien-tai, named Chi-kai, invented 
a system which combined contemplation with image- 
worship, and it gradually gained great popularity, his 
books being after some centuries reckoned among the 
classics of Chinese Buddhism. 

The history of Chinese Buddhism in the middle ages 
presents a continual series of assaults by Confuciamsts, 
alternate persecutions and support by emperors, and 
frequent interference. Certain temples were destroyed 
and others exalted; certain monasteries and temples were 
transferred from one kind of worship to another, from 
one sect of Bnddhists to another; and all the time the 
emperors did not ostensibly become Bnddhists. The 
Tiw Uongol Mongol emperors, however, especially Kublai 
emparoM. Khan, became decided Buddlusts, and used the 
Chinese imperial temples for Buddhist worship. Towards 
the end of the thirteenth century a census stated that 
there were over 42,000 Buddhist temples and 218?000 
monks in China, which implies a very great number of 
adherents. After the fall of the Monjrols some 
restrictions were gradually imposed on the Buddlrists; 

and the Sacred Edict, issued in 1662, and 
tfuooiing»- still read periodically in public, blames them 
moiti. gjpjjg their attention on t^ir individual 
minds alone, and fas inventing baseless tales about future 
happiness and misery. Thus Buddhism is officially die* 
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countenanced, although in. Mongolia and Tibet the Chinese 
encourage and pay deference to it; and in China itself 
the worship and festivals continue to be very largely 
attended, ^though the bnilding of new temples has to 
a large extent fallen off. 

Chinese Buddhism at the present day is so extensive 
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and varied that it is only possible to glance at its leading 
features. In many ways it occupies much the preseat 
same standpoint as in Tibet; and the Chinese 
monk 'takes refuge in Buddha, the Law, and the Order, 
like his Singhalese brother. The worship of Buddha still 
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remaiiup, in a csonsiderablv materialised iorm; bnt image- 
worship is by no means held to be essential by instrncted 
Buddhists, though it is allowed by them for uie ignorant 
and weak. But added to this worship is that of a great 
number of associated and inferior beings, making Ghmese 
Buddhism at present practically a complex pmytheispi. 
Its public attitude may be gathered from an account of 
the temples and services. 

Looking south, like so many Chinese buildings, the 
temples of the Chinese Buddhists consist of a series of 
halls, the vestibule being guarded by the same 

Temples, kings mentioned at p. 213, carved 

in wood, and dressed and equipped with various symbols, 
such as a sword, an umbrella, a snake, or some other 
object with a well-defined significance to Orientals, They 
give all kinds of blessings to true Buddhists, and with¬ 
draw their favour from kings and nations wliich neglect 
the trutli. Maitreya (Mi-li Fo) also appears in the same 
entrance-hall; sometimes even Confucius has an image 
here, as protector of the Buddhist religion. 

The great hall opening from the entrance-hall contains 
the images of Buddha, the Six Bodhi-satvas, Ananda, and 

Images many saints, in various symbolical attitudes, 
inthoimus. "Wen-shu and Pu-hien often being placed right 
and left of Buddha, while £wan-yin is behind them 
looking northward. Sometimes Bnddlia is alone in front, 
and the other three are in a row behind him. Kwan-yin 
appears in numerous forms in pictures and sculptures; 
in one he is represented by a female figure presenting 
an infant to mothers jiraying for children. Other halls 
may be added to the principal ones, containing statues, 
sculptured scenes, and pictures. The large central hall, 
according to Dr. Edkins, is intended to symbolise Buddha 
mving instruction to an assembly of disciples, while the 
leading idea of the entrance-hall is to show the powerful 
protection by celestial beings which Buddhists eiyoy. 
All this is m agreement with the narratives in the 
“Greater Vehicle.” There may be many subordinate 
chapels, dedicated to Bodhi-satvas and other beings of 
Buddhist, Hindu, and Chinese mythology. The images 
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of tli« Pa-stt or Bodhi-aatvas stand when in the pr^ence 
of Baddha, but sit when in their owb shrinea. Eviffli 
the Taoist images are admitted into the all-comprehend*, 
ing Buddhist temples, as well as those of celebiaied 
Chinese Buddhists. 

ha North China, especially at Pekin, it is customary, 
wheljier the images are of brass, iron, wood, or clay, to 
make them with internal organs as complete BeaUsmof 
as possible, according to Chinese notions, which onagea. 
are not very correct; but the heads are always empty. 
Surrounding the abdominal organs is a large piece of 
silk covered with prayers or charms, while within it are 
bags containing small pieces of gold, silver, and pearls, 
and the five chief kinds of grain; but many of these 
valuables have been stolen from the images. 

While the more intellectual Buddhists explain their 
temples and images as purely .symbolical, and their offer- 
’ ings,, Iwwings, etc., as expressing reverential 
reception of Buddha’s teaching, the common 

f ieopio regard the images as deities, and pray to them 
or deliverance from sickness, sulferings, chddlessnfess, 
poverty, etc. Kw'an-yin is very exclusively worsliipj^cd, 
being commonly known as the goddess of mercy, who 
hears the cries of men. This worsliip is alwnys associated 
with tliat of Amitablia (0-me-lo), the father of Kwan-yin, 
and they are believed to dwell in the liappy (western) 
land of Sukhavati. Those born in this paradise have 
only unmlxed joys, of which gorgeous descriptions are 
giv^i. This henwn has taken a strong hold of the 
imagination of Chinese Buddhists, and they will repeat 
the name “Amita Buddh” incessantly, while counting 
theit^beads. It is possible, and is strongly held by some, 
tlmt some of the ioeas of this w'orship, especially of the 
Litany of Kwan-yin, were derived from Persian, Arab, 
and Jewish sources. It is a wide-spread belief that 
Kwan-yin,'moved by infinite compassion, has promised 
to become manifest in all the innumerable worlds, to 
save their inhabitants. He also visited all the hells for 
this purpose; and detailed accounts of his visit* and their 
bmieficim remits are given. There are special elaborate 

Q 
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services in which Kwan-^a is worshipped and invohed, 
while at the same time Buddha and the other Bodfai- 
aatvas are duly honoured. One prayer runs thus: “ May 
the all-seeing and all-powerftil Kwan-yin, in virtue of her 
vow, come hither to us as we recite the sentences and 
remove from us the three obstacles (of impure thought, 
word, and deed).” Professor Beal gives the following 
translation from the Chinese of the confession or “ act of 
faith ” in Kwan-yin:— 

“All hail, good, compassionate Kwan-yin! 

!Fhoagh I were thrown on the Mountain of Knives, 

They should not hurt me j 
Though cast into the lake of fire. 

It should not hum me; 

Though surrounded hy famished ghosts. 

They should not touch me; 

Though exposed to the power of devils, 

They should not reach me; 

Though changed into a beast, 

Yet should I rise to heaven. 

All hail, compassionate Kwan-yin.” 

Incense is burnt, flowers and food are offered, and invoca¬ 
tions are repeated again and again to Kwan-yin and 
Amitabha, with appropriate readings from the sacred 
boohs, some of them in Sanskrit and unintelligible alike 
to priests and people, but supposed to have a magic effect. 

. „ The distinctive worship of Amitabha is practised 

1 1 ii ' ' 1 w ii 

by many, both m China and Japan; they are 
called the “ pure land ” sect, who rely on Amitabha to 
effect their entrance to the bright paradise. The mere 
repetition of the name with concentrated and undivided 
attention is believed to ensure paradise; he is also in¬ 
voked by the form “ Praise to Amita Buddha,” ana the 
most extravagant promises are made to those who rightly 
invoke him. This is the prevailing form of Bpddhist 
worship in many parts of China, and it is very popular 
owing to its putting out of sight Nirvana and presenting 
a heaven of conscious happiness and joy to the believer. 

At the temple Pi-yun-si, west of Pekin, there is a hall 
of 600 departed saints, arrayed in six parallel galleries; 
the figures are of clay^ full-sized, and seated. In another 
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are scenes from the imagined future stat^ all 
Stalls of 000 modelled in clay, showing the fate both oi the 
ssiots. good and the evS. These halls are in addition to 
the i^al elabojrate series of halls. Pagodas also form part 
of ti^is great estabhshment. Similar halls are numerous 
in the Sen-tai district. * 

Music is much used in Chinese Buddhist worship* the 
instruments including drums, small and large bells, 
cymbals, and various metal forms struck by clappers 
which have no analogy in western music. 

Dr. Edkins admits that while the populace believe in 
the extravagant details of mythology or magic, the priests 
in the services still read the old passages from the Bud¬ 
dhist books which teach the nothingness of everything: 
so that, if fully exposed, the most utter contrasts woina 
be foimd in any of their services. 

One of the most famous Buddhist regions of China is ^ 
Tien-tai, a cluster of hills 180 miles south-east of ^ng- 
Ttan-taL came into note through dn-kaii who 

in the sixth centtoy founded lus school of con-. 
templative Buddhism there, imagining its grand natural 
sceneiy to be the residence of the great saints of Bud¬ 
dhism, the Arhats or Lohans; indeed, he heard them 
sing near the remarkable rock bridge over a cataract, and 
now they are represented by five hundred small stone 
figures at the side of the bridge. Here Chi-kai developed 
.an elaborate comment on and development of Buddhism, 
which he called “ perfected observation.” He explained 
everything as an embodiment of Buddha, subtly getting 
rid of all the objects of popular belief. He taught his 
followers various forms of meditation, which his followers ^ 
have maintained, while not entirely condemning poplar 
belief, nor going to the extreme of Buddhist agnosticism. 
At the present day monasteries are to be found five miles 
apart throughout the Tien-tai hill country. 

Besides tms there are numerous important schools ” 
Pfiv.fa. irf of Chinese Buddhism, named from prominent 
teachers, from whom the present heads of 
monasteries claim continuous succession. Their 
doctrines for the most part do not differ widely from one 
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anotlier, bnt great importaace ia attached to xniiiTitise. 
The Lux-tei school was fottnded by a teacher ^ 
who died in 868, and had a great repntation 
for magical powers; it is now very widely spread in 
China and in Japan. It teaches that Buddha is within 
th^ believer if he only be recognised, “ What is Buddha? 
A. mind pure and at rest, what is the law? A mind 
clear and enlightened. What is Tao ? In every place 
absence of impediments and pure enlightenment. These 
three are one.” Discipline is strictly maintained by 
means of three blow.s with the hand or with the cane, 
three successive reproofs, and the alternation of speech 
■with silence. We cannot particularise the other varied 
schools of Chinese Buddhism, but they are as numerous 
as the principal dissenting bodies in England. 

The monasteries need not be particularly described, 
after what we have said of Buddhist monasteries in other 
coui^ries. They all have a temple or worship- HonastsriM 
hall attached. Most of the larger establishments moaiw. 
own land or other property, but not often sufficient for 
all expenses, which are met by mendicant expeditions, 
iho offerings of worshippers, and voluntary presents sent 
to them. The procession of monks walks through the 
streets to receive alms beating a gong or cymbal at inter¬ 
vals, and often reciting Buddhist formulae. The monks 
dress very differently from the Chinese people. In offici¬ 
ating they usually wear yellow garments of silk or cotton, 
with a wide turn-down collar and huge sleeves; at other 
tunjs their clothes are mostly of an ashy grey. Their 
heads are closely shaven two or three times a month, 
and many have one or more places on the scalp burnt 
witlf red-not coals. Their celibacy appears to be strict, 
and they do not O'wn any relationships in the outside 
wwld, and show very little sociability in their intercom^ 
with the people. They spend much of their time in 
chanting their sacred books, mostly in a form wliich 
rerareseuts the sound without the sense of the Hindu or 
Tibetaix originals. Some monasteries keep their large 
bells oonstantiy tolled day and night, so that the soimd 
never cesses. 
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A large monastery hM numerous rooms devoted to 
specific uses, including a library, study, reception-rooms 
for distinguished guests, and a place for keeping living 
animals, not for food, but as a urork of merit. Sometimes 
there is a fish-pond full of fine fish which must not be 
caught or eaten. Special provision is made for oatUe, 
swine, goats, fowls, etc., many being deposited by’ lay 
•people in fulfilment of a vow, together with money or 
gram to support them until their death. The monks pro¬ 
fessedly reiuse all animal food, 
but it is believed that some 
transgress. On the whole, the 
mass of the Chinese do not 
highly reverence the Buddhist 
monks, because they transgress 
the principles of filial obedience 
so deeply rooted among them; 
but they are nevertheless much 
employed to conduct private 
religious ceremonies, whether 
on behalf of recently deceased 
persons, those sufiering in hells, 
or the sick and infirm. Fre¬ 
quently the succession of no¬ 
vices in the monasteries is 
kept np by the purchase of 
boys from their parents. 

Within the monastery ranks 

_there are frequently ascetics 

BDDuuiBT SDN, WITH CAP AHu who for yeaxs together hfive 

no intercourse with the out¬ 
side world, but sit in constant silent meditation in t&eir 
cells,, receiving tbeir food through a hole in 
the door. Usually the bodies of deceased monks 
are burned in a special cremation-building, the ashes and 
unconsumed bones being afterwards collected and de¬ 
posited, in an earthen vessel, in a special room or building 
of the monastery. 

There are numerous Buddhist nnimeries iu Cliina, under 
the especial patronage of Kwan-yin, and while many join 
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them of their own accord, others are bought when 

S ang girls. The nuns shave the whole head 

e ^e men, do not compress their feet, and *’*““•**•“' 
wear a very similar costume to the monks. Some learn 
to read the Buddhist books, and attend upon those who 
wprahip at the temples. They also visit the sick ^d 
afflicted, and pay special attention to those who place 
themselves under their spiritual tiare. Although they 
have taken a vow of celibacy, the nuns are generally ac¬ 
cused of breaking it, as in Tibet; a^id in some districts the 
Chinese officials have closed all nuiineries for this reason. 

While Buddhism is not ardently believed in by a large 
proportion of the Chinese, it is undoubtedly regarded 
with considerable respect; and its formulae and Popniu 
praciieesif ihcsa which ^^0 znagica\ *<!Pect- 

are largely resorted to as a matter of precaution. Words 
not understood by the people arc continually repeated by 
them with some sort of belief in their efficacy in over¬ 
coming evil influences. The worknmu will burn his paper 
with the charm written on it before beginning his morn¬ 
ing’s work; while the man of learnhig, who professes to 
de.spise Buddhism, knows by heart the magical sentences 
of the Ling-yen-king, or Heart Sut>a. 

The Buddhist calendar includes a very complete set 
of festivals and processions, thoupli they are not made 
the occasion for such display as in Burmah. 

The emperors’ aud empress’s bit-thday, the 
anniversaries of emperors’ deaths, and the four monthly 
feasts are, of course, kept. Then there are days for wor¬ 
shipping the devaa of the older jlindu mythology, for 
educes of "the sun aud moon (addressed as Pu-sahs or 
Bci^i-satvas, the power of Buddha being invoked to 
deliver them), for sacrifice to the inoon, and praying for 
fine weather or rain. The Leva W’ei-to (really the Veda) 
is invoked as protector, and his bi^rthday is kept, as also 
the birthdays of three other divine protectors, including 
the god of war, of Buddha, and each Bodhi-satva, the 
anniversaries of the death of the chief Chinese Buddhist 
saints, and of the founder of a moiiastery, etc. But this 
list might easily be lengthened. 
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iaddpeBdent of ifcs professors, Buddhism has exerted 
a ‘great inflaeuce in tempering the character of Chinese 

-- - rdigion. The discountenancing of sacrifices, 

tn the tenderness to animal life, the conception 
of a spiritud aim in religion, and of self-dis- 
oipline as of supreme importance, have not been without 
far-reaching effect on the Chinese. The example of 
Buddha as benehcently desirous of being born in the 
world to save it, his patience and self-sacrifice in his 
successive lives, his teaching of the noble path and the 
desirability of freedom from the fetters of this life have 
all tended to elevate the popular faiths. A more doubtful 
influence of Buddhism h^ been the popularisation of 
beliefs in material hells. A great variety of tortures and 
circumstances of punishment are described, and the 
demons are represented as delighting in human sufferings. 
On the one hand it is alleged that the beliefs on the 
whole have tended to discourage the crimes that arejaid 
to be visited with such punishments, on the other, that 
' the popular mind is thereby familiarised with pictures 
and descriptions of horrible cruelties. 

The tolerance inculcated by Buddhism, too, has had 
its effect iu spreading a considerable indifference to 
religion in China, while on the other hand it has favoured 
its own existence. But the extent of mutual concession 
and accommodation to be found among the Chinese in' 
religious as well as other matters is a very pleasing feature, 
when it does not signify lifelessness or mere indifference. 
The Buddhists too deserve credit, for their representations 
of Buddhas aud Bodhi-satvas are pre-eminently merciful, 
althou^ their objection to suffering as an evil Ibses sight of 
its medical and beneficial influence. Buddhism, too, heS in 
China acquired more regard for filial duty than elsewhere. 

We may also note how greatly Buddhism has con¬ 
tributed to the artistic and literary development of the 
Chinese. The pagoda form is theirs especially. It is 
derived from the Indian tope or dagoba; the base or 
^tform signifies the earth, the semicircular bniidiug 
covering it the air, and the railing above, the heaven; 
the sjare and umbrellas above have been expanded into 
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successive storeys or platforms, representing tlie successive 
worlds above the heavens. In many cases, however, the 
Chinese pagodas have no religious significance, and only 
relate to the popular geomancy by which luck is deter¬ 
mined. Those which contain Buddhist relics are always, 
connected with monasteries. Some are of brick, others 
of porcelain, others of cast iron. Many are now falling 
to ruin, and few are now built. Flower cultivation is 
another artistic feature in China and Japan which has 
a connection with the Buddhist flower ofierings; many 
beautiful flowers are grown in the temple and monastery 
gardens for use as offerings and in decorations. 

We must not conclude this account of Chinese Buddhism 
without calling attention to an interesting sect of reformed 

The do- Buddhists who have spread considerably since 
Bothma eect. the beginning of the sixteenth century in the 
lower ranks of the Chinese, known as the Wu-wei-kian, 
or “ Do-nothing sect.” They oppose all image-worship, 
but believe in Buddha without worshipping hum. They 
meet in plain buildings with no images, and containing 
only an ordinary Chinese tablet dedicated to heaven, 
earth, king, parents and teachers, as signifying the fit 
objects for reverence. They enjoin the cultivation of 
virtue by meditation alone, and inward reverence for the 
all-pervading Buddha, who is within man and in all 
nature. Their founder, Lo Hwei-neng took the title Lo- 
tsu (the patriarch Lo); on the anniversaries of his birth 
and death, the new year, and in the middle of the eighth 
month, they meet to drink tea and eat broad together. 
They are strict vegetarians, believing strongly in metem¬ 
psychosis and the consequent sin of taking animal life. 
They have no order of monks or of priests. Matter iihey 
regard as perishable, and believe that at the end of the 
world they will be taken to heaven by Kin-mu, the 
golden mother, whom they regard as the mother of the 
soul. She is indeed more an object of worship by this 
sect than Buddha, being regarded as a protectress from 
calamities and sickness, and from the miseries of the 
unseen world. So far have the Taoist notions invaded 
even this pure form of Buddhism. 
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JAPANESE BUDDHISM. 

Buddhism found its way to Japan in the sixth centur 
A.D. both from China and from Corea, but gained no grea*' 
influence until the ninth, when the priest Kukai, or ^b( 
BaisU, showed how to adapt Shintoism to Buddhism bj 
asserting that the Shinto deities were transmigratiobs o: 
the Buddhistic ones. Thus explained, Buddhism gainec 
great ascendency. In the seventeenth century a philo¬ 
sophical awakening took place, under which every mai. 
was taught to long for perfection, to believe in successive 
transmigrations of soul.s, and to look forward to the perfect 
reward of absorption into Buddha. A very great number 
of Buddhist shrines and temples exist, vastly more ornate 
and wealthy than those of the Shinto, containing images 
of extraordinary variety for adoration, supporting till 
lately a numerous priesthood, who took care to attract 
the people in every possible way, by spectacles, g^es, 
lotteries, and even shooting galleries. The recent revolu¬ 
tion, however, has been attended with a great spoliation 
of Euddhism, suppression of temples and monasteries,/ 
melting of bells for coinage, etc.; and the religion now'' 
only exists on sufferance, and has already put forth re¬ 
newed efforts to gain spiritual influence over the people. 

There are numerous sects, corresponding in the main 
to those of China, some being contemplative, others 
Tbs hub- mystic, others taking charge of the popular 
ceremonies. The Shin-shin especially reverence 
Amitabha as being willing and able to save those fbo 
believe in him. 19o prayers for happiness in the present 
life are made by them, and they teach that morality is 
of equal importance with faith. They have maty of*The 
finest temples in Japan, and are remarkable tor their 
active missionary work in China and Corea, and for the 
high standard of education they maintain. The priests 
are allowed to many and to eat meat. The creed ot the 
sect, as stated by one of its principal teachers, is as 
follows: 

“ Bejecting all reli^otw austerities and other action, 
giving up all idea of sra-power, we rely upon Amita 
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Baddha with tha whole heart: for our salvation in the- 
futjtire life, which is the most important thing, believing 
that at the moment of patting onr faith in Amita Buddha 
our salvation is settled, From that moment invocation 
of his name is observed as an expression of gratitude 
aigfd thankfulness for Buddha’s mercy. Moreover, being 
tMltkfal for the reception of this doctrine from the 
founder and succeeding chief priests whose teachings 
were so benevolent, and as welcome as light in a dark 
night, we must also keep the laws which are Axed for 
ir duty during our whole life.” 
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Jalnlam and Bnddlilim—MaliaTJn—Jain beliefe' 
Uonnt Abu—Faraanatli—Tbo 


T he Jains are at the present day||!» 

of religionists in India, move 
influence than their numbers. It 
mercantile transactions of India 
as merchants and bankers, largel 
west of India, and in smaller num 
jajalisi nad southern jKuinsula. Til 
cently they were beli 
modem sect of Hindus, at any 
than a thousand years old. But 
of several eminent scholars have 1 
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sm is coeval -witli, if not slightly older than, 

, and took its rise in the same development 
^.an asceticism and reaction from Brahmanical 
^We cannot enter into the details of the dis- 
but shall simply take this view as supported by 
authority, Prof. JacohL 

a are some resemblances between Buddhism and 
1 which do not necessarily show that the one is 
d iTroiii fbe other, but rather that they took their 
^e same age or during the same intellectual 
’Buddhism proved the more adaptable and ap- 
to more widespread sympathies, and surpassed and 
hadowed Jainism; but the latter, less corrupted, 
orevcharacterised by charitable actions, has survived 
lia^ while the former is extinct. We find similar 
/*^en to the saints or prophets in both, such as 
' /ta, Buddha, Mahavira, Arhat, etc.; but one set 
lies is more frequently used by the one, another by 
Ither; and it is noteworthy that the word Tirthan- 
I describing a prophet of tho Jains, is used in the 
hist scriptures for the founder of an heretical sect, 
lay great stress on not killing living creatures; 
worship their prophets and other saints, and have 
S3 of them in their temples; both believe in enor- 
* wriods of time previous to the present age. The 
wn of the divinrf authority of the Vedas and of 
srl^y of the Brahmans is also common to the two. 
is further almost an identity between the five 
of the Jain ascetics and those of the Buddhist 
: namely not to destroy life, not to lie, not 
ihat which is not given, to live a life of p’ 
renounce all worldly things (the last bei” 
lomprehensive than the correspo’' 
but it appears that the first + 

'3 of the Brahman ascetics 
the life of the Jain mon 
with rules laid down for 
amana, or Mahavira (his n; 

; founder of Jaiai8m^2*' 

7enty-fouTt]jB*^“*' 
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..f'/ile/ 

c’ ’ l^uddhA uadoabtedly had. The Bnddha’a- 
■ . a system based on a few fundamental 
that of Maliavira .soarcely forms a system, 
iierely a sum of opinions on various subjects,” 
.ter of the Jain worKs yet translated is so inferior 
f,of the Buddhist scriptures that we shall not make 
tracts from them. 

Jains believe in a Nirvana, consistmg in the 
Sry of the sotil from the necessity for transmigra- 
and they do not look for an ab^rption,, ^ _ 

3 soul into the universal Soul. In fact^“*"““^ 
jdo not teach anything about a supreme deity, 
tc perception, clear knowledge, followed by super- 
jual knowledge, leading to omniscience, were the 
res of progress to Nirvana. The space occupied by 
i of the perfected ones who have attained Nirvana 
I fated to be boundless, increasing according to their 
^ Their parts are said to be innumerable, and 
is no returning again to a worldly state, and no 
[uption to that bliss. Their term of ex.istence is 
and they exercise themselves in the highest 
)phy, Believers must also practise liberality, 
leness, piety, and sorrow for faults, and kindness 
lals and even to plants, Tliis last the Jains 
)it in the present day by an extreme unwillingness 
^jute living creatures. Ilhey believe all animals and 
p (and even the smallest particles of the elements) 
souls, and they spend much money in maintaining 
titals for sick animals. They will not eat in the open 
[during rain or after dark, for fear of swallowii^ a 
insect; they strain water three times before drink-' 
i_d will not walk against the wind for feat that 
insects into the mouth. The strict devotee,' 
to sweep insects out of the way when th,5 
a mouth-cloth to cover the mouth wlf 
igaged iu prayer. In strictness the Jjr 
Mas, gods,.and caste; but practically 
Iderably to caste regulations, they payf 
ajputg^^ many of the Hindu deities and 
list of good and bad spirits of their ov 
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they appeal to the Vedas as of considex 
when they support their views. Now-a-dl 
liarity of nakedness is only retained by 
among the Digambaras (sky-clad ones), and 3 
at meal-times. The Svetambaras, the other sec 
Jains, are white-robed and completely clad. Th| 
no sacrifices, and practise a strict morality, 
their beliefs are common to Brahman and Bu 
philosophies, such as that re-births are dfttermin 
conduct in previous states of existence. 

The Jains possess some of the most remarkable 
of pilgrimage in India, situated in the midst of 
Templeaat lovely mountain scenery. At Pali tan a. in 
XaUtaaa. iawar, is the temple-covered hill of Satru 
the most sacred of the pilgrim-resorts of the Jains 
Jains from all parts of India desire to erect te 
upon it. Many of them are very small buildings 
about three feet square, covering impressions of the 
of two feet marked with Jain emblems, and sacfl 
Mahavira. The larger temples have considerable n| 
lialls with columns and towers, and plenty of opej 
unlike Hindu temples; the marble floors have bea 
tesselated patterns. In the shrine, on a pedestal 
large figures of Mahavira, sitting witli feet crosst 
front, like those of Buddha. Oiten on the brow 
breast are five brilliants, and gold plates adorn r 
parts of the body. The eyes are of silver overlaid 
pieces of grass, and projecting very far, so as to 
very prominently. The larger temples, says Fergt 
History of Indian Architecture”), “ are situated in 
iijr separate enclosures, surrounded by high fortified w 
+obe smaller ones line the silent streets. A fev^j 
■iests, sleep in the temples, and perfor^ 

•vices, and a few attendants are coustax 
'p the place clean or to feed the sacred 
the sole denizens of the spot; but 
an. habitations, properly so called, withir 
lilgrim or the stranger ascends in th 
»tums when he has perfoX^ed his de\ 
d his curiosity. He must idt eat, or at 
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of pilgrimage^ and has been 

„ ^ India. There are fi 

according to Fergui 
Architecture”), are unrivalled 
any temples m India. They a; 
marble, and the more modern 
(between 1197-1247) by the same.' 
triple temple at Gimar; for m '' 
and beauty of detail it stand) ■ 
simpler yet very elaborate one,. 
century, is a typical example oi ^^ed ■&! 
has a central hall terminating il,^-e is 
roof, containing a cross-legged seP*^-go a 
.saint worshipped, who in this ca^ is en< 
cessor of Mahavira. There is 
mounted by a dome, and the whr 
courtyard, surrounded by a don 
forming porticos to a range o' 

Buddhist viharas, but each occd 
the central image, and over the 
tured scenes from the saint’s life, 
the image of Mahavira or other si 
identical form hundreds of time 
niches. Remarkable skill and ing< 
played in the decoration of the colu 
of the Jain temples. 

Parasnath, in Bengal, is the easte: 

Jains, having been the .supposed see 
into Nirvana of ten of their 
saints. In one view of Pai 
be seen three tiers of temples rising 
in dazzling white stone, with fifteen s. 
with bright brass pinnacles. In stylo 1 
from those in the West or South, and ™ 
from Hindu temples and partly from Mab 
There are no priests to perform cer« 
pilgrims; each performs his devotion 
own views. They have to pay toll to t) 
befbre entering, and to leave some con 
repairs of the buildings. Extreme olea: 
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of the Jain principles, it is carried out perfectly in the 
temi^es, producing an effect of surpassing beauty. “ On 
entering the cen^ and holy chamber,” says one of the 
few European visitors who have gained admission, “it 
is Impossible to avoid being impressed with the simple 
beauty of the place. The pavement is composed of &e 
sfabs of blue-veined marble; and on a white marble 
pediment, opposite to the entrance, five very beautiful 
images of the Jain saints sit in dignity waiting for the 
prayers of their disciples, which are rendered more deep- 
toned by the echoing infinenco of the dome,” Pilgrims 
visit every shrine in the holy place, a work of extreme 
labour, owing to the number of peaks; and the pilgrimage 
is completed by a circuit round the base of the group of 
hills, a distance of something like thirty miles. 

The yatis, or ascetics, among the Jains have no absolute 
rule as to worship, being only devoted to meditation and 
abstoaction from worldly affairs; but they often 
read the Jain scriptures in the temples, while * 
the ministrasts, attendants, etc., in the temples are Brah¬ 
mans. The Jains fast and specially devote themselves 
to religious duties during a part of the rainy seaso^ (the 
Buddhist Vassa). At ite commoncement they are rfccns- 

i fied to confess their sins to an ascetic and obtain 
iolntion for them. The Svetambara.s are the broader 
the two sects, taking their meals clothed and decorating 
>ir images, and allowing that women may attain 
Tana, which the Digambaras deny. 

tn J&inigm <ee " Sacred Booki of the East," to!. x\ii.; " Imperial 
etteer of India;" "Statistical Account of Bensal;" “ Encyolopadia 
annioa," Art. Jaia.] 




CHAPTEE XI. 

ZoiDadtd' anU tbe %enti«^t)egta, 

Tli« ATMta—Zend aad RtUavl—Tfi« Magi of the nue—The Oraelti and the 
Hagi—Hodem atudy by Suropeaos—Zoroaster—A real personage—Bla 
Ufa In Eastern Iran—Hla date—Mythical devalopmente-Marvau and 
ntlrades—Contrary oplntoss—me docttlnse of Zoroaster—Onaosd and 
siwiTTiMi —Dualism—Importance attached to thoughts —^Eolation to ear\y 
Aryan reugion—Comparison with Vedlc religion—Ahura—Zoroaster aad 
the settled agiicultnrlsta—Attributes of Ormutd—The name of Ofmusd 
~lotty conception of the Deity—The Amesha-Speatas—The TnsatasM 
spiritnal geiUl—Mlthra—Vayu—Sraoiha—The soul of the bull—The 
pofrm at evil—Ahriman—The daeras and dmj—The Tatue, Drratrts, 
etc.—Zoroaster magnUed—The nnlrersal conlHct—The FraTashie—Im¬ 
mortality—Future rewards and punishments—The final dissolution and 
renoratlon. 

T he Zend-Avesta' is the popular name of the great 
religious book or collection of books of the Parsees, 
a wealthy and influential body of Indian residents (num¬ 
bering over 70,000) whoso ancestral home was 
The Avesta. after the seventh century, 

when the Persians were overthrown by the Mohamet|n8, 
took refnge in Western India and the peninsula of Gnzerat. 
Only a few thousand descendants of the old people still 
ke^ up the ancestral worship in Persia itself, in Vkzd 
and its neighbourhood. Properly speaking, the old col¬ 
lection of l^ks is the Avesta, Zend (or “ interpretation ”) 
being the name of the translation and commentary on it 

* See “ Sacred Books of the East," rots, if., r„ afiii., xsiii., xzif., 
zui. “EacyelopnidiaBritannica,” nihtb ed., articles “Persia,” “Pahlavi,” 
“ Panees,” " Zend-Avesta,” “ Zoroaster." “ Avesta," translated with com- 
mantaiy hy Prof, de Harles, aecoad ed. Paris, 1881. “Civilisaricm ol the 
Easteta Iranians,’' by Prof. Geiger, translated into English by B. P. BMtur; 
Itondos: Henry Ptowde, 1886. (G.) 
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in the Pahlavi or early Persian language. Nor is “ Zend ” 
strictly a correct term for the language of the sendand 
Avesta; both the book and the language in 
which it is written are properly called Avesta, and there 
is no other book remaining in the language. But the 
language of the Avesta is very generally termed Zend, 
^nce that name has long gained currency. This language 
was that of north-eastern Iran in its wide sense, and w'as 
akin to Sanskrit. From it or a closely allied form the 
Iranian or Persian family of languages is derived. 

Considering how much was known by the ancient 
Hebrews and Greeks about the Zoroastrian religion, it 
is a surprising fact that little more than a The Magi of 
century ago Sir William Jones rejected the 
Avesta as a modern rhapsody. The priests of this religion 
were the Magi or “wise men” of the Old and Testa¬ 
ments, located in “ the East ” among the Chaldseans and 
Persians, and viewed by the Israelites chiefly as a-strolo- 
gefs, diviners, and interpreters of dreams. In Daniel xx. 
wo read that the prophet and his associates were reckoned 

ton times wiser than all the magicians and astrologers.” 
How deeply this view of them impressed itself, we see 
in the fact that from theii' Greek name “magoi” is 
derived our generic term for all profe-ssors of enchantment 
and preternatural powers. Daniel is represented as inter¬ 
ceding for the Magi when condemned to death by Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar, and w'as himself appointed Master of the 
Magi; again and again after this we And that one com¬ 
mon ground was recognised between the religions, both 
Mhting idolatry and acknowledging the “God of Heaven.” 
The “wise men (Magi) from the east” of Matthew ii. 
»ay not have been from Persia, but the meutiou of them 
implies the high position they held and the respect paid 
to their persons and doings. Later references to Magi in 
the Now Testament imply what was the fact, that large 
numbeiu of impostors had become distributed through 
the Homan empire, among whom may be mentioned 
Simon Magus and Elymas. 

The Greeks early knew about the Magi through Hero¬ 
dotus and other travellers and historians; and Aristotle 
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and other philosophers wrote aboflt the Persian religion 
mo Onefct lost boobs. The Magi appear to have reeom- 
anttbo mended the destruction of the Greek temples 
“***• inXerzes’ invasion. After the Greek conquest 
of Persia the name of the Magi represented a hated 
system of divination, and the religion of a conquered foe. 
&>th Plato and Xenophon, however, speak of the Magi 
with respect. Philo, the great Alexandrian philosopher 
describes them as men who gave themselves to the 
worship of nature, and the contemplation of the Divine 
perfections, and as being worthy to be the counsellors 
' of kings. Much literature was put forth in Greece as 
being the oracles of Zoroaster, out haying very faint 
traces of his system. Throughout the middle ages, how¬ 
ever, no real knowledge of the ancient Persian religion 
existed in Europe. Gradually after the Renaissance tlie 
old knowledge was re-collected ; and travellers in Persia 
and India gathered the beliefs of the Parsees and described 
Hodem rtndy their practices. Thomas Hyde, an Oxford 

*vE“rop*aiia. professor, in 1700 published the first accurate 
description of modern Parsecism; and in 1723 Rich^d 
Cobhe brought to England a copy of the Vendidad, which 
was hung up by an iron chain in the Bodleian library, a 
treasure which nobody could read. More than thirty 
years later, Duperron, a young Frenchman, after years 
of persuasion and investigation, obtained from the Parsees 
of Surat both their books and the means of translating 
them, and - in 1764 brought to Paris tiie whole of the 
Zend-Avesta; in 1771 he published the first European 
translation. But it was loudly asserted that the Avesfa 
was a forgery and a late concoction; and it was not till 
the Pahlavi inscriptions of the first Sassanian emperova 
had been deciphered by De Sacy, and they in turn led 
to the reading of the Persian cuneiform inscriptions by 
Bumouf, Lassen, and Rawlinson, that it was proved 
beyond doubt that the Avesta vas written in*.a still 
more ancient language. Zend, as it is usually called, is 
apparently derived from a common source with Sanskrit; 
and its grammatical forms remind one of Greek ajid Latin 
ua well as of the language of the -Vedas. 
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So much scepticism has been displayed as to the Avesta 
that it is scarcely surprising to find that many have 
doubted the existence of any person corresponmng to 
Zoroaster or Zarathushtra (in modern Persian, Zardusht), 
aliheugh they might in some cases admit that zonwBter 
he was a mythological personage developed a real 
out of some man. But it requires very cogent J*®"*®**®- 
proof to upset the unanimous voice of classical antiquity, 
which speaks of Zoroaster as a real person and the foun¬ 
der of the Persian religion. The period when he lived 
and the details of his life must bo admitted to be doubtful; 
and his name is not mentioned in any cuneiform inscrip¬ 
tion yet deciphered. No doubt the Zm-oaster of the later 
parts of the Avesta and of tho Zend is largely mjdliical, 
md of these myths wo must later give some account. 
But the Zoroaster of the gathas or hymns contained in 
the ^'asna appears as a man, trusting in the Divine Being 
whom he worships, facing fierce opposition from without, 
?rippled at times by the faintheartedness of his sup¬ 
porters, sometimes suffering from inward doubts and 
struggles, and again exulting in seenro confidence. And 
t is less marvellous to believe iu these sentiments as 
daving proceeded from a man who was the founder of a 
•eligion than to believe they were invented long after¬ 
wards in the successful days of the religion, when it was 
'eginuing to decay. But, as in the case of Buddha and 
di5o t)f the early liistory of Buddha, these old Aryans 
lacf no notion of writing biographies. All we have 
:'rom them is incidental iiiformation, which may be even 
noie reliable, when sifted, than details professing to be 
siographical would have been in that age. 

Although his birthplace is uncertain, Zoroaster's active 
ife and teaching may safely be placed in Eastern Iran, 
xwsibly ih Bactria. The later parts of the Avesta des¬ 
cribe him as teaching during the reign of Hisiifeln 
i^ishtaspa, the same word as is rendered Hys- sm**™ 
dupes by the Greeks; but there is reason to believe this 
ting belonged to a much earlier period than Hystaspes, 
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tlie father of Darius. This king was evidently the patron 
and friend of the great religious teacher; and his influ* 
ence greatly contributed to Zoroaster’s success. Two 
brothers, Frashaoshtra and Jamaspa, the latter a minister 
of the king, were among Zoroaster’s prominent supporters; 
indeed he married their sister Hvovi. Like some other 
religious leaders, Zoroaster derived much aid from, his 
relatives and their followers; and he appears to have had 
a family of sons and daughters. The Avesta does not 
speak of his death; but in the late Shah-Nama, or book 
of Turanian kings (13th century), it is related that he 
was murdered at the altar in the storming of Balk by 
the Turanian conquerors. Almost the only means that 
wo have of indicating Zoroaster’s date is the fact that 
when Gyrus reigned, in the 6th century n.c., 
“**■ the Magian religion was firmly established in 
Western Iran. Various conjectures assign him dates 
between 1000 and 1400 n.c. 

Turning now to the view of Zoroaster given bjP the 
later parts of the Avesta, it is easy to see that he became 
invested with marvellous powers, nothing less than super- 
Mytuoai natural, and was in fact made part of the 
develop* Magian mythology. He is described as smiting 
ments. fends chiefly with his prayers, driving away 
Ahriman the evil spirit with huge stones which he had 
received from Ormuzd, the supremo and good god. At 
his birth the floods and trees rejoiced. Ormuzd is oven 
represented as sacrificing to a spring, and praying that 
Zoroaster may be brought to think and speak and do 
according to his law. Zoroaster in fact becomes othe 
supporter of Ormuzd, f hi drives away Ahriman and the 
fiends that try to kill mm. He is a godlike champion, 
who kills the powers of evil with the word of truth or 
the sacred spell. At some far-off period a posthumous 
son will be bom to him who will come from the region 
of the daivn to free the world from death and decay/ 
and under his rule the dead will rise and immortality 
commence. 

Still later, in ihq Bundahish we have more details 
and marvels about Zoroaster, and from it a legendary 
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bistcoy of the great teacber may be compiled. Daring 
bis early life a whole series of marvels occurred, Harreiiaaa 
mostly protecting his life from danger. His witacu*. 
early life was blameless, but it was only after be attained 
the age of thirty that bis mission commenced. He ap¬ 
pears to have emigrated from his native country to Iran 
prosier, with a few followers, and miracles were worked 
in bis progress. The spirit Vobu-mano (“ the good mind ”) 
introduces him to Ormuzd^ the supreme Being; he asks 

g srmission to put questions to Him, inquiring which of 
od’s creatures is best, and receiving the answer, “ He is 
the best who is pure of heart; ” and then receives in¬ 
struction as to the names and duties of angels and the 
nature of the evil spirit Ahriman. Various miraculous 
signs are shown to him. He sees a fiery mountain and is 
commanded to pass through the fire, but is not hurt 
thereby. Molten metal is poured into his breast with- 
out^his feeling pain ; and these wonders are explained to 
him as having a mystic meaning. He then received the 
Avesta from Ormuzd and was commanded to proclaim it 
at the court of King Vishtaspa. This belief in the com¬ 
munication between Zoroaster and Ormuzd runs through 
the whole Avesta. In every important matter he ques¬ 
tions Ormuzd and receives a precise answer from him. 
Various statements are made that these revelations took 
pl£u;e upon a mountain, which afterwards burst out into 
tiames. "When he at last presented himself at court, the 
king’s wise men endeavoured to refute him, but were 

S elled to own that he had beaten them in argument; 

y the king accepted the Avesta, after the prophet 
had been accused as a sorcut sr and had proved his 
mtssion by miracles. The king at last did nothing 
without consulting Zoroaster, and erected the first fire- 
te^le. 

Havii^ treated Zoroaster as having been a real hiatori- 
C8il personage, round whom many mythical or exaggerated 
narratives have collected, we will quote a few sentences 
showing the contrary opinion held by not a coiit 3 mx 7 
lew scholars: “ All the features in Zarathushtra opinions, 
point to a god: that the god may have grown up from a 
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man, that pre-existent mythic elements may have gathered 
around the name of a man, bom on earth, and by-and-by 
surrounded the human face with the aureole of o god, 
may of course bo maintained, bnt only on condition that 
one may distinctly express what was the real work of 
Zoroaster. That ne raised a new rehgion against the 
Vedic religion, and cast down into hell the godff of 
older days can no longer be maintained, since the gods, 
the ideas, and the worship of Mazdeism Zoroastrian¬ 
ism) are shown to emanate directly from the old religion, 
and have nothing more of a reaction against it tlian Zend 
has against Sanskrit.” (Darmestoter, S.E., vol. iv.) 

THE DOCTRINES OF ZOROASTER. 

The most special feature of Zoroaster’s teaching is the 
dualistio principle, according to which Ahura Mazda 
(Ormuzd), the good spirit, is constantly antagonised by 
omu 2 d and Angra Mainyu (Ahriman), the evil spirit, who 
Atatnuw. is the originator of everything evil. The latter 
is to be ultimately expelled from the world, and man 
must take an active part in the struggle, his conduct 
being regulated by the code revealed to Zoroaster by 
Ormuzd. Ormuzd and Ahriman are believed to have 
been co-existent, and opposed in the earliest period known 
to the Gat has; but the ultimate triumph of 
DaaUam. Qrmuzd indicates essential if latent inferiority 
in Ahriman. It must not be taken that other spirits 
were not believed in by Zoroaster; but as far as one can 
judge, his special teaching relates to the supremacy a&d 
greatness of Ormuzd andfflts final victory. 

As regards conduct in this world, Zoroaster enforces 
the doctrine that no one can occupy a position of in¬ 
difference ; he must be either on the side of good or of 
evil. The only proper course was to choose 
KttMiMa the good, and to follow it in thougSt, word, 
to thoQgbtt. deed. This was announced clearly in the 
first gatha; and we must concede to Zoroaster me great 
merit of seeing the importance of the thoughts, and 
tiaciag evil to .that source. When we remembw how 
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few o£ the hymns of the Eig-Veda refer to sin or its 
expiation, and how slight are the traces of feelings of 
guilt, and the necessity for obtaining forgiveness for it 
from the Deity, it will be seen that the Avesta contains 
distinctly an advanced teaching. 

Whatever may have been Zoroaster's contribution to 
the* religious progress of his race, such a religion as his 
could only become accepted where there was already a 
large basis of positive belief, even if that belief 
were erroneous; and as there can be no doubt aarijr Aryan 
that the Iranians were derived from the same ^sion. 
stock as the Aryan Hindus, we must compare their early 
religion with the features found existing in the Avesta, 
in default of any document recording what was the state 
of belief upon which Zoroaster began to work. And this 
study leads to most interesting results. 

The general name for a god in the earlier portions of 
the^Rig-Veda is dera (bright); in the Avesta the evil 
spu’its are called daeca, essentially the same word; while 
in the later Big-Veda the name means exclusively a 
good spirit, a beneficent god. In contrast to this, we 
find the use of an alternative name to dera in the earlier 
parts of the Big-Veda, namely amtra. This is the same 
word as ahura in the Avesta, forming part of 
the name Oriuuzd (Ahura Mazda) and limited wituvedio 
to a good sense. Yet in the later Rig-Veda ’'******’“• 
and in Brahma}ii.sm the same name is exclusively applied 
to evil spirits. We have not space to trace fully how 
tl^s divergence was concomitant in India with the depo¬ 
sition of varuna from the supremo place among the 
gods and the rise of Indra; but it may be inferred from 
tlfb Avesta that in Zoroaster’s time the people of Iran 
were divided between two distinct and contrasted forms 
of belief—the wilder unsettled nomads who believed in 
the devas, the original spirits of the Ayrau 
race, an3 who ill-treated and sacrificed cattle; 
while the more settled people believed in the aliuras, the 
patrons of cattle, and elevated the care of cattle into a 
sacred function. 

Zoroaster therefore appeared os a champion of the 
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-belief of the settled peoples, and added the epithet 
Mazda, the wise, to the name of the chief god whom 
a>roa8teraiid*^®y already believed in. He identified the 
th« settled old devas, still believed in by the nomads, with 
•ffrioiuturuta.pQ.^gj.g false gods, devils. These, he 

taught, were all different nianil'^stations or helpers pf 
a predominant evil principle, often called Druj, oi*’de¬ 
ception, and less frequently Angra Main 3 ru, or Ahriman. 
This is but a concentration and development of the early 
Aryan belief in a conflict between the powers of nature, 
some benefiting and others injuring mankind. 

The frequent brief address to Ormuzd in the Vendidad 
is “ the most blissful sjjirit, creator of the material world, 
Atttniuteaoithon Holy One,” or more fully, “I venerate 
ormnid. the Creator, Ahnra Mazda, the brilliant, radiant, 
greatest, best, most beautiful, mightiest, wisest, best- 
I'ormed, most exalted through holiness, giving profusely, 
granting much bliss, who created us, who prepares, us, 
who maintains us, the most blissful spirit.” Dr. Greiger 
lays stress on the spiritual view which is given of 
Ormuzd, and says that he is not represented as having 
any visible form, except where the sun (Mithra) is 
spoken of as “ the body and the eye of Mazda.” Anthro¬ 
pomorphism is rare a.s applied to the Supreme Being 
m the Avesta; and Geiger looks upon all the passages as 
symbolical, which speak of wives and relatives of Ormuzd. 
But we cannot be blind to the extreme probability that 
such relationships would be looked upon as real by the 
general mass of the people, however definitely the leaders 
may have regarded them as symbolical. 

Great importance is evidently attached to the “ name ” 
of Ormuzd, and it is interesting to compare it with flhe 
“name” of Jehovah as treated in the Old Testament Scrip- 
TJ»6 of tures, and the 99 names of Allah in the Koran. 

oimnzd. These names, as given in the Ormuzd Yast, 
are “ the One of whom questions are asked, the Herd- 
giver, the Strong One, Perfect Holiness, Creator of all 
good things, Understanding, Knowledge, Well-being, and 
the Producer of well-being, Ahura (the Lord), the most | 
Beneficent, He in whom there is no harm, the Un- ' 
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conquerable, He who makes the true account (that is of 
good works and sins), the All-Seeing, the Healer, Mazda 
(the All-wise).” Ho is represented in the gathas as not 
to be deceived, and as looking upon everything as a 
warder with eyes radiant with holiness. How high is 
tlje conception of the deity reached in the gathas may 
be Seen from the following extract from one of them 
(Yasna 44):— 

“ Tliat I ask of Thee, tell mo the ri";ht, O Ahnra! 

Who was rtio father of the pure creatures at the beginning ? 

Who has created tlie way of the sun, of the star.s ? 

Who but Tliou made it that the moon waxes and wanes ? 

This, O Mazda, iiud other things I long to know. 

Who upholds the earth and the clouds above, 

That they fall not ? "Who made the water and the plants? 

Who gave their swiftness to the winds and the clowls? 

Who is, O Mazda, the creator of the piou.s mind ? 

Who, working good, has made light as well as darkness ? 

Who, working good, has made .sleep and w8.kofulne.s3 ? 

^Vho made the dawn, the mid-days, and the evenings ?” 

There is no doubt that Ormuzd is believed lo have 
existed before any material thing, and to have called the 
world into existence by his will. He is specially men¬ 
tioned as the creator of the holy mind, of religious truth, 
and of the prayers and offerings. Fire i.s also a special 
creation of Ormuzd, the importance of wliich we shall see 
hiter. Being omniscient and infallible, he rewards the 
good and punishes the evil both in this world and the 
next. Thus we read in the gathas :— 

“ Whosoever in righteousness shows to mo 

Tho genuine good actions, to mo who am Ztirathashtra: 
t. Him they (the divine beings) grant as a reward tlie next world, 

Which is more desimhlc than all others. 

That hast thou said to me, Mazda, thou who knowest best.” 

The impious are thus threatened: “ "Whoso brings 
about tSat the pious man is defrauded, his dwelling is 
finally for a Jong time in darkness, and vile food and 
irony shall fall to his lot: Towards this region, 0 ye 
vicious, your souls will conduct you on account of your 
actions.” 
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There have not been wanting those who see in thl 
resemblances between this conception of the snprenv 
Deity and that of the Jews a proof that the one wy 
derived from the other; bnt the view that they a» 
distinct and unrelated finds warm advocac]r. Thus D§ 
Geiger says: “ In this sublime conception of the AvestT 
Ahura Mazda undoubtedly stands far above the deUiel 
of the Vedic pantheon. Only the Jehovah of the anc iem 
Jews may be compared to him. But bo'vi| 
concapuon of ever obvious the similarity between the Goa 
tite Deity, Israel and the god of the Mazdeans may b« 
stiU I reject entirely the assumption that the Avesti 
people have borrowed from the Jews. Upon the Iianial 
soil a narrowly-confined nation has, independently anl 
of itself, attained that high conception of God, whiclj 
with the exception of the Jews, was never attained Iff 
any Aryan, Semitic, or Turanian tribe.” (G.) To anoth* 
student, Professor Geldner, Ormuzd appears as the idpag 
ised figure of an oriental king. To Profe.ssor Darmestew 
he is the developed idea of the old Aryan “ Heaven-Goc® 
and many features betray liis former sky nature. Th* 
“ he is white, bright, seen afar, and liis body is 
greatest and fairest of all bodies; he has the sun for y 
eye, the rivers above for Ids spouses, the fire of lightn V' 
for his son; he wears the heaven as a star-sp agled aPQ 
ment; he dwells in the infinite luminous space.” ij^ 
The sevenfold arrangement of the Vedic gods wuK^ 
was sometimes made, and from which were develc^P' 
the twelve adityas, was seen also in the Iranian reli^V< 
Tbe iweaiu. and it is a question whether it did not |n| 
i^MDtaa. very early, Ormuzd becoming the mo.st^^W 
minent and finally the supreme. In some parts oj^^H 
Avesta mention is made of seven Amesha-Spentas^^ff 
blissful immortals), of whom Ahura Mazda is chief. 


names of the others are (1) Vohu-mano. the go^ mind, 
(2) Asha-vahishta, the best holiness, (3) Khshathrar-varya, 
the desirable sovereignty, (4) Spenta-Armati, moderate 
thinking and humble sense, (5) HarvtN^- ^ell-being, 
happiness, health, (6) Amertal, long ^^' immortality. 
The abstract meanings of these names render it difficult j 
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understand them, but there is no doubt that they are 
oked in the Avesta as real beings who can answer 
,yer. "We find them very definitely associated with 
ticttlar functions : Vohu-mano protects herds, Asha is 
genius of fire, Kfashathra has the care of metals, 
inta-Armati is the guardian of the earth, while the 
it<two protect the waters and plants. We may here 
icate with some reserve Geiger’s explanation of the 
stract meaning of some of the Amesha-Spentas, as 
nected with these practical functions. Vohu-mano, 
good mind, is the proiector of herds because the 
pie who accepted the Zoroastrian doctrine, and con- 
uontly were of good miiul, were the cattle-rearers, 
opposed to the nomads. Vohu-mano came also to be 
gusirdian of all living beings. The con- 
of Aslia, purity, with fire, is evident, fire being 
the symbol of purity. Armati (the Vcdic goddess Ara- 
mati) is the protector of the earth, regarded as “ the 
humble sufienng one wliich bears all, nourishes all, and 
sustains all. In the Rig-Veda Aramati is devotion, or 
the genius of devotion. By the Indian commentator 
Sayana, Armati is regarded as wisdom, but he also de¬ 
fines the same word twice as the ‘earth.’” Harvatat, 
health, is the master of water, for the waters dispense 
health. Amertal, long life and immortality, is the genius 
of plants, wliicli dispel sickness and death, especially the 
Haoma (Indiau Soma) plant, wliich gives health and long 
keeps up the vital powers. The white Ilaoma gives 
immortality. Fire is sjioken of as the sou of Ormuzd, 
au8 Amati as his daughter. In one place (Vast xix.) 
we find all invoked a.s .son.s of Ormtizd : “ I invoke the 
gib.’y of the Aniesha-Bpentas, who all seven have one 
|ttnd the same thinking, one and the same doing, one and 
same father and lord, Ahura Mazda.” 
r Another subject of great interest is the part played 
^y. fte ^azatm, sometimes clmracterisod ns angels or 
ipiritnal genii presiding over elements or over abstract 
'‘eas. Mr. Dastur says: “In the abstract, anything 
at is excellent and worthy of praiso in the moral and 
"fcerial universe and tliat glordies the wisdom of the 
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Deity is a yazata.” (G. p. xxiv.) Mithra is one 
the most significant of these, because he ca 
identified with Mitra, the Vedic god ^ 
genii. the heavenly light, closely associated with Vav ” 
nna. Mithra was beheved to see and therefore knov 
everything, and became the witness of trutlS^ 
and the preserver of oaths and good faith 
consequently he punishes those who break their promises.' 
He is also the lord of" wide pastures and the prince of 
the countries. The tftnth yast contains many hymns 
to Mithra, from which the following extracts are made 
(S. E. xxiii.). 

“ Ahura Mazda spake unto Spitama Zarathushtra, say¬ 
ing : ‘ Verily, when I created Mithra, the lord of wide 
pastures, 0 Spitama, I created him as worthy of sacrifice, 
as worthy of prayer as myself, Ahura Mazda. The 
rafiHan who lies unto Mithra (or who breaks the contract) 
brings death unto the whole country, injuring as much 
the faithful world as a hundred evil-doers iJould* do. 
Break not the contract, O Spitama, neither the one tliat 
thou hadst entered into with one of the unfaithful, nor 
the one that thou hadst entered into with one of the 
faithful, who is one of thy own faith. For Mithra stands 
for both the faithful and the unfaithful.’ ” 

“ We sacrifice unto Mithra, the lord of wide pastures, 
who is truth-speaking, a chief in assemblies, with a 
thousand ears, well-shapen, with ten thousand eyes, 
high, with full knowledge, strong, sleepless, and ever 
awake. 

“Who upholds the columns of the lofty house Snd 
makes its pillars so}id; who gives herds of oxen and 
male children to that house in which he has been s^is- 
fied; he breaks to pieces those in which he has been 
ofifended.” 

On behalf of Mithra, loud claims are put forth for a 
sacrifice, invoking him in his own name. He Is prayed i 
to for riches, strength, and victory, good conscience and ' 
bliss, wisdom and the knowledge that givc^ happiness. 
In one place he is a warlike, courageous youth, wha 
drives in a chariot with four white horses through th^ 
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eavens, and also into battle; Vbo becomes a yazata of 
ar. See tbe account of Mithraiam, later, p. 276. 

Vayu, another Vedio deity, is the storm yazata in the 
.vesta, and is appealed to by Ormuzd to grant him 
iwer to smite A^man. He is invoked as a strong 
, rlike helper in every danger. Among other 
mwrtant yazatas are that of Fire, the mes- 
seiner of the gods, sent down as lightning and sun-fire 
to the earth; that of the waters, Ardvisura Anahita, 
Tistrya the rain-bestower, Verethragna the fiend smiter, 
the Sun and Moon, etc. Many of these are identical 
n name and epithets with Vedic gods or spirits, and in 
eading the yasts we seem to hear again the strains of 
he Eig-Veda. 

“ He who offers up a sacrifice unto the undying, shining, 
wift-horsed sun, to withstand darkness, to withstand the 
daevaa bom of darkness, to withstand the robbers and 
bandits, to withstand death that creeps in unseen, offers 
lit up to Ahura Mazda, offers it up to the Amesha- 
pentas, offers it up to his own soul. 

“We sacrifice unto Tistrya, the bright and glorious 
[star, for whom long the standing waters, and tho running 
spri^-waters, the stream-waters and the rain-waters : 

“ When will the bright and glorious Tistrya rise up 
for us ? When will tho springs with a flow and over- 
low of waters, thick as a horse’s shoulder, run to the 
eautiful places and fields, and to tho pastures, even to 
he roots of the plants, tliat they may grow with a 
lowerful growth ? ” 

The spirit or god Sraosha must also be mentioned; 
his name signifies obedience, especially to the Holy 
|W^d. He it was who first tied together the 
aretmUy the consecrated sacrificial branches; 
le first sang the sacred hymns; three times a day he 
esoendsjcn the world to smite Ahriman. Hence he 
been termed the priest-god ; the holy prayers are the 
eapons with which he smites. He requires a man to 
le early that he may perform the due rites; he pities’ 
e pocBf and needy, and guards the sanctity of the cove¬ 
ts. Again Ashi or piety, moral order, the daughter 
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of Ormuzd and sister of 6raosha, Mithra and others, bei 
stows the human intellect, defends matrimony, and oare^ 
actively for the house. She confers power and riches' • 
and gives beauty to maidens. ' 

Another spirit is named Qeush-urvan, “ Soul of the 
Bull ” ; in the gathas we find this spirit complaining 
tim aoui of before Ormuzd of the oppressions and daiigers 
tbetnin. inflicted on him by enemies. Besides those 
named, many other spirits are invoked, such as the holy 
doctrine, the Holy Word, the genius of justice, etc. Hero 
we see how prone Zoroastrianism was to personify ab¬ 
stract ideas, just as the Vedic religion personified material 
objects or forces. 

We now come to the obverse side of the picture—the 
powers of evil, and their relations to Ormuzd and the 
The powen forces of goodness. It has already been stated 
of evil, how prominently the Avesta asserts dualism 
in the government of the world; bub there are^ not 
wanting those who consider that Zoroastrianism is not 
more duahstio tlian Christianity, and point to the fact 
that no attempt is made to account for the origin of either 
spirit, while the temporary character of the power of the 
evil one is distinctly asserted. (West, S, E., vol. xviii.) 
Haug says that Zoroaster held the grand idea of the unity 
and indivisibility of the supreme Being, and sought to 
reconcile the existence of imperfections and evils with the 
goodness and justice of God by supposing two primeval 
causes which, though different, were united. But it is 
surely simpler to take the plain statements of tho gathas, 
that two powerful beings opposed and founteraoted each . 
other, but that the good Being is tho .stronger and will j 
ultimately conquer, as expressing the essence of the cfbed 
of Zoroaster. If one reads the gathas naturally, without 
prepossessions, it will appear that Ahriman is imagined 
to have existed from the beginning. 

Ahriman, the prince of the demons, is the oppositp 
and counterpart of Ormuzd in all characters. He dwells 
in infinite darkness, and is all darkness, false- 
Ahriman wickednoss, and around him all evil 

spirits collect. Any good man is his enemy, and he is 
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^presented as being enraged at the birth of Zoroaster, 
whe evil spirits are the daevas, (devas) me^le, and the 
prnj (female). There are six principal evil medaeraB 
spirits corresponding to the Amesha-Spenta: anddraj. 
thus (1) Akomano, evil mind; (2) Andra (Indra), destmc- 
tiv^fire ; Sam, the tyrant, opposed the first three of 
the^mesha-Spentas. 

The first section oi the Vendidad exhibits in detail 
the way in which Ahriman counterworked the beneficent 
creation of Ormuzd. His first creation was the serpent 
in the river, and winter, followed by the cattle-fly, corn- 
carrying ants, the mosquito, demon-nymphs and wizards, 
etc.; and also the sinful lusts, unbelief, pride, unnatural 
sins, the burying and burning of corpses, the oppression 
of foreign rulers, and excessive heat, each following a 
beneficial creation of Ormuzd. Ahriman was also repre¬ 
sented as the killer of tlie first bull, tlie poisoner of plants, 
the»canaer of smoke, of sin, and of death. 

Some of the associate spirits of evil can be identified 
with Vedic spirits; such are the Yatus, wizard demons. 
The Pairikas are dei^on-nymphs who keep oft’ the rain- 
floods. The Drvants or Dregvants are head- TieTatua, 
long-running fiends. The Varenya daevas are ®ryant8, eta 
the fiends in the heavens. Bushyasta sends peojjle to 
sleep at dawn, and makes them forget to say their prayers. 
We cannot go into the details relating to all these. 

We must note how in the Yasts Zoroaster appears as 
the typical and best human being, who first antagonised 
Ahriman. Thus, we read in Yast 13, “ We worship the 
piety and the Pravashi (see p. 2(>2) spirit of the zorouter 
ho^ Zarathushtra, who first thought, spoke, and magauied. 
did wliat is good, who was the first priest, the first 
warrior, the first plougher of the ground, who first knew 
and taught; who first posisessed the bull, and holiness, 
the Avorctand obedience to the W'ord, and dominion, and 
all the good things made by Mazda; who first in the 
material world proclaimed the word that destroys the 
daevas, the law of Ahura; who Avas strong, giving all the 
good thinep of life, the first bearer of the law among the 
nations; for whom the Amesha-Spentas longed, in one 
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accord with the san, in the fulness of faith of a devofc 
heart j they longed for him, as the lord and master 
the world, as the praiser of the most great, most goi 
and most fair Asha; in whose birth and growth 
waters and the plants rejoiced; and whose birth 
growth all the creatures of the good creations cried oi 
“ Hail!" (S.E. vol. xxiii.) Here we see, as if in proCesI 
the deification of a human being. 

The conflict between good and evil was representet 
as universal in its extent. Every power or being 0 |* 
TbeiuiiTeim material thing was engaged on one side or th 
other. All animals and plants belong to on 
or the other, or are forced into their service. Sometime; 
the gods and fiends are seen under the guise of dog^. 
snakes, otters, frogs, etc.; and it was held a crime to 
kill the creatures of Ormiizd, while a man might atonej 
for evil by killing the creatures of Ahriman. Darmes 
teter, speculating on this aspect of the Avesta, ^ys, 
“ Persia was on the brink of zoolatry.” i 

Of course mankind were shared between Ormazd anc 
Ahriman. The servant of Ahriman and of Asha (fire, 
tub good sacrifice to them with libations of haoma 

sun juice (the Vedic Soma), the great healing and 
invigorating plant, which when drunk by ths 
faithful benefits the gods; sacrifices of consecrated meat 
and libations of holy water. Ho aids Ormuzd and the 
holy spirits by every good thought, word, and deed, end 
by increasing the number of and protecting the creatures 
of Ormuzd. The priest, or Atharvan, who drives a\^y 
fiends and diseases by his spells: the warrior who de¬ 
stroys the impious, the husbandman who produces good 
harvests, are all workers for Ormuzd, and those who^o 
the contrary, for Ahriman. The former will have a seat 
near Ormazd in heaven, and at tha end of time the dead i 
will rise and live happ^y on the earth, which will then bej 
free from all evil. I 

In this connection we may note the belief in the exist-^ 
The encG of a spirit {Frav(t^hi) distinct from the 
Ravuhla body originally, separated from it by death, and 
believed to be simply the spirit of ancestors; but this 
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iveloped into a belief in Fravashis as the immortal 
in'ciple or counterpart of any being, whether gods, 
imak, plants, or physical objects. They are spoken of 
Yast xiii. as “ the awful and overpowering Fravashis,” 
inging help and joy to the faithful, helping in the 
aintenance of all creations. Because of the help they 
‘yiB in the perpetual conflict between good and evil, the 
'Avashis are worshipped and invoked on all occasions, 
hey are praised as “ the mightiest of drivers, the lightest 
if tliose driving forwards, the slowest of the retiring, the 
safest of all bridges, the least erring of all weapons and 
arms, and never turning their backs ” ; they are corre¬ 
spondingly dreadful to the foe. They are, however, said 
to ask for help thus : “ Who will praise us ? Who will 
oiBjr us a sacrifice '> Who will meditate upon Us ? Who 
will bless us? Who will receive us with meat and clothes 
jin his hand, and with a prayer worthy of bliss? ” High 
bpve all other Fravashis is the Fravashi of Ahura 
'azda. 

There is no doubt that the Avesta teaches the doctrine 
if immortality, and a coming world which is “ better than 
he good.” The idea of a bridge conducting^ ^^ 
nen tlutber has been common to many re- 
igions. The early Avesta represents it as a chinvat 
>ridge, or bridge of retribution, at which justice is 
idmmistered. The good go to the abode of light and 
lory where Ormuzd reigns and is praised in hymns. 
The evil, the false priests, and idol-w’orshippers go for all 
e^nity to the habitation of the devils, in etenial night, 
sconied by the demons, Yast xxii. gives a detailed de¬ 
scription of the fate of th? good and of the evil, 

^good man's spirit, remaining near the head rswards and 
of the body, tastes during the three nights 
ceeding the death of the body as much happiness as the 
whole living world can taste. He passes into tlie most 
blissful "region and is met by his own conscience in the 
ihape of a^eautiful heavenly maiden who recites to him 
dl his good deeds, and then conducts him through the 
Paradises of Good Thoujght, Good Worth, Good Deed, 
and Endless Light. The evil man correspondingly suffers 
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for tkree nights as much as the whole living world cal 
suffer, and then is brought through a foul region intf 
the lulls of Evil Thought, Evil Word, and Evil Dee& 
and finally into endless darkness. Later this vision % 
amplified. g 

In one passage of the gathas we find mention of 1 
final dissolution of creation, when the final distribuCioM 
The final of rewards and punishments will take pla^e; 
dimantion general tenor of the Avesta is to look 

lenoTation. for a regeneration of the earth, with a resur¬ 
rection of the bodies of the dead, to join their souls. 
Many hold that this view of the resurrection was original 
in Eoroastrianism, and that it was adopted from the 
Persians by the Jews. The end of the world is to be 
preceded by the appearance of three great prophets, all 
regarded as supernatural sons of Zarathushtra, the last 
one (Astvat-erta) being named the victorious Saviour, 
embodied piety, overcoming all torments of men (^nd 
demons. He is to renew the world, he makes the living 
immortal and awakens the dead from their sleep, brings 
death, old ago and decay to aii end, and grants to the 
pious eternal life and happiness. One last decisive 
struggle takes place between the powers of light and 
darkness, and Astvat-erta, with the aid of the good 
spirits, vanquishes the demons, and extirpates evil. Then 
comes the peaceful and happy reign of Ormnzd and all 
the good, no longer disturbed by any evil-disposed being. 
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THE AVESTA. 

F rom tho Avesta itself it appears to be conclusively 
proved that it originated in Eastern Iran, east of 
the central desert of Persia, the lanil of the fr>yr-Daria, 
nearly all the places mentioned in it being situated 
therein, with the exception of liagha, near its country of 
western boundary. Babylon is the only famous “‘origin, 
western city mentioned. A passage especially noted is 
this, in which the Aryan country is described as the first 
created and best land. “ As the first of the .lands and as 
the best dwelling-plaoo, I, Ahura-Mazda (Ormuzd), created 
the Aiyana-vaija (the country), situated on the good 
I^tya. Thereupon Angru Jlninyu (Ahriman), who is 
fiill of death, counter-created the water serpents and a 
winter produced bj^ the demons.” ((31.) This Aryan country 
was very possibly in Upper Ferghana. 

The Avesta itself testifies to its own date in the fol- 
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lowing- way. It does not mention any town which v 
nataoftite tamous in the Median and Achemenian per^^j 
ATssto. except Eagha; nor does it mention the namf®^ 
of later nations or empires. It only knows Aryans, n: f* 
Persians, Parthians, or Medes as such. It does not eviL L 
contain any reference to the battles between the Med^ 4 
and the Babylonians, still less to the conquests of AWT* 
ander the Great. And this is the more significant asv 
it alludes to many external events, battles, inroads of\ 
foreigners, the hostility of the Aryans to non-Aryans, t 
and of the settled agriculturists to the nomad tribes. ' 
The tribal grouping was in full force, and only specially ' 
powerful kings were able to unite the tribes into king¬ 
doms. It is much more natural to regard all this as a 
sign of great antiquity, especially when coupled with 
the primitive type of tho Avesta'language. And it is 
not safe to dismi-ss portions of the narrative as purely 
mythical becauso all trace of some of the names men¬ 
tioned has vanished. Herodotus's statement that the 


Medes were anciently called Aiyans, supports this view 
of the antiquity of the record which deals solely w'ith 
Aryans, before the Medes had become a distinct people. 

Let us take the gathas, or liymns of the Avesta, con¬ 
tained in the Yasna, and study them for traces of the 
people among whom they were composed. In them 
Zoroaster speaks directly. The king Vishtaspa 
** is described as his pious friend in his great 
work, wishful to announce it; and in many ways the 
gathas address or speak of contemporary persons agd 
events. The religion itself is in jirocess of formation, 
and its followers are subject to persecution. No doubt 
mythology is intermingled; but if everything whiSii^ 
contains mythological interpretations or descriptions sr/j 
adjudged to contain no historical fact, very much ^ ^1 

than the Avesta would have to be sacrificed. e q 

One important fact intimating tho great age of 
gathas, and also showing the connection of the Aryo>® 
people they describe with the Aryans of the Eig-Vej^^ 
IS the high importance attributed to the cow, 
special attention to its breeding and rearing. Thus 
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^0re in the pastoral state which succeeds a nomad life, 
and becoming more settled than mere keepers n»peopi» 
of sheep and goats, which can be readily trans- to wbom 
j ferred ^m place to place. We are expressW 
I told in the gathas that the cow is the giver 01 permanent 
Uomes, and the especial care of the active labourer, and 
Ifclsh leads to the development of agriculture. In the 
^^didad, in contrast to this, agriculture has become of 
'equal importance with cattle-breeding. In the gathas 
antagonism is represented as occurring between the 
nomads and the agriculturists, and the former oppose 
the teaching of Zoroaster. In fact, the nomads plundered 
I the S“ttled people then as now, and naturally disliked the 
moral teacher of their more civilised brethren. We find 
Zoroaster assigned as the .special jJrotector of the cow, 
and the announcer to man that the cow is created for the 
industrious and the active. In the later parts of the 
Ajesta we find the religion of Zoroaster firmly established 
and an order of priests (Atliarvans), but the people are 
still peasants and shepherds, and their daily life is inti- 
matefy connected with their religion, the annual feasts 
being specially related to the agricultural and pastoral 
life. The people do not yot seem to have used salt. 
Glass, coined money, and iron were unknown ; the bronze 
age still ruled. One passage, which has been alleged to 
refer to Gautama, and to show the date of the Avesta to 
be later than his time, is not at all conclusive, and the 
name is rather an old Iranian form; also the name 
^autaiua occurs in the Rig-Veda. It W'as, in fact, an 
early A^an name. 

The Vendidad is specially the Zoroastrian book of purifi- 
TOtion; but the first two sections belong to the older 
literature. The first section at once touches ni« 
a natural chord by representing Ahura-Mazda vamudad. 
(Ormugd) as telling Zoroaster that he Las made every 
countiy dear to its own people,- were it not so, they 
would all have come to me Aryan countiy, which was 
created best of good lands. The counter-creation of 
An gra Mainyu (Abriman) is then described, giving rise 
to the ten months of winter. Other neighbouring coun- 
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tries were then created, followed by Ahriman’s creatioi^ 
of s|)ecial evils or plagues, including various sins, evilsjt 
and insect plagues. In the second section Zoroaster aski^ 
Onnnzd who was the first mortal with whom he ha^ 
conversed; and he replies, “The fair Yima, the great, 
shepherd,” who appears to have represented the founder., 
of civilisation. Afterwards he was told that a perioc^ Ol!, 
fatal winters was approaching, and ho was commanded 
to gather into a large enclosure all kinds of seeds and 
grains, and to make a sort of terresti’ial paradise. This 
Yima is compared in some respects with Yama, the ruler 
of departed spirits, in the Eig-Veda. 

The third section gives an enumeration of five things 
most pleasing and five most displeasing to the earth. 

The most These are, ( 1 ) the place where one of the faith- 
^^JJ*^ful with wood for the altar fire, and the sacred 
thinga. bundle of twigs, steps forward praying to 
Mithra, the lord of wide pastures, and Rama Svasfe’a, 
the god that gives good pastures to cattle ; (2) the place 
where one of the faithful erects a house for a priest, 
with wife, children, and herds; ( 3 ) the place where one 
, of the faithful cultivates most corn, grass, and fruit; 
( 4 ) where there is most increase of flocks and. herds; 
(6) and where they yield most manure. The nnpleasing 
places relate to the corpses or other creations of Ahrimaii, 
and also the captive wife and children of one of the 
impuritr faithful. No man is allowed to carry a corpse 
oreoipses. alone, and every corpse, if buried, must be 
disinterred (for exposure) within six months. A lar^e 
part of the Vendidad relates to tlie extent of defilement 
by corpses or portions of dead matter and the means of 
purification. Throughout all we see the guiding prin¬ 
ciple that purity, especially of the body, is of prime 
importance; but impurity is believed to te the work of 
a demon, which especially inhabits a corpse, and^thence 
passes to those who touch it. Peculiar washings and 
spells are enjoined in order to expel the impure spirit. 
Nowhere has this idea of impurity connected with thO' 
dead been more elaborately developed. The evil spirit 
is exp^ed from the corpse itself by the “ four-eyed dog ” 
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^ing brought near and made to look at the dead. In 
Iractice this is interpreted as a dog with two spots above 
lie eyes. This may be compared with the four-wed 
logs of the Vedic god Yama, and the three-headed Cer- 
lerus, watching at the doors of hell. "Wherever the 
^rpse passed, death walked with it, threatening the 
rlivihg; consequently no man or animal might pass that 
wa^ till the deadly breath had been blown away by the 
four-eyed dog, the priest aiding with his spells. 

Fire, earth, and water being all holy to Zoroastrians, 
corpses must be kept as far as possible away from them 
au(l placed on the highest summits, where there ezpobuts 
are always corpse-eating dogs and birds, and 
! fast.«)ned by the feet and hair lest the bones should be 
carried away. The bones must afterwards be laid in a 
building known as the Dokma, or tower of silence. This 
'principle was carried out very thoroughly, partial death 
an^ sickness being equally unclean. Everything proceed¬ 
ing; from the human body was impure, even parings of 
nails and cub hair. Sickness was .sent by Ahriman, and 
must, bo cured by washings and spells. If several healers 
offered themselves togetlier, one liealing with the knife, 
one with herbs, and one with the holy word or by spells, 
the latter was to bo preferred. Hence the class 01 priests 
included the chief doctors. 

The fourth soctiou of the Vendidad is occupied with 
laws about contracts and assaults; tho latter aro of seven 
dogrce.s, and guilt is c-stimated as very greatly increased 
by each repetition of the offence. Crimes are iawoTcou- 
puiiished mjt only by stripe.s, but in addition tracts and 
by penalties after death. OlFences against tho "***' **" 
wero ])unisheJ more heavily than offences against 
ia»n ; and doatli is the punishment of the man who 
fhiaJ.y pretends to cleanse the unclean, and the man who 
carries a corpse alone, these being special offences against 
the gods. Eepentance only saves tne sinner from penal¬ 
ties after death. The burning, or burial of the dead, 
the eating dead matter, and unnatural crimes were in¬ 
expiable, apparently punished by death as well as future 
torments. 
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The Visperod and Yasna properly form an indivisibfl 
TOrt of the Avesta; in fact, they constitute a liturgy 
The Vispered, which is very short, contains merely nd 
vocations and invitations to Ormuzd and the good gent 
ibeviqwteato be present at the ceren^onies about to b<| 

vbA Toaaa. performed. The Yasna means literally “ ctfer- 
. ing with prayers,” and includes the gathas or bymn^ 4;c 
wmch we have already referred. These were to be 
recited by the priests alone (the laity not being present), 
during the penormanoe of certain religious ceremonies, 
which in brief were the consecratiop of holy water, of the 
sacred twigs or Baresma, and of the juice of the Haoma, 
and the offering of the draonas, or little round cakes, on 
which pieces of co6ked flesh were placed, and afterwards 
eaten by the priests. Properly it was the priest’s duty to 
recite the entire Avesta once every twenty-fc' hours, 
and principally during the night, this being essv jal in 
order that they might keep themselves fit to perform 
the rites of purification. 

The liturgies are not of interest proportionate to their 
length, and it is difficult to give an idea of their varied 
character within our limits. Here is a brief extract from 
the Vispered: “ We honour the omniscient spirit Ahura- 
in, Mazda. We honour the light of the sun. We 

utorgiw. honour the sun, the Amesha-Spentas. We 
honour the perfect Mantras. We honour the brilliant 
works of purity. We honour the assemblies, of which 
fire is the cause. We honour pure and benevolent pros¬ 
perity and intelligence.” Again, “Apply your feet, hamj^, 
will, Mazdeans, disciples of Zarathustra, to the practice 
of the good works prescribed by law and justice, to t)ie 
avoidance of bad actions, contrary to law, and unjust; 
give to those who lack.” 

The Yasua largely consists of lists of those in whose 
honour the various consecrated objects are offered, or 
to whose praise the priests are chanting. Tfius: “ With 
tills Baresma and holy •water I honour the pure spirits 
of the months, pure spirits of the pure world. I honour 
the new moon, pure spirits of the pure world.” Fre¬ 
quently various jioints in the history or achievements of 
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tk e spirits are alluded to. Then the features of Ormuzd’s 
role are spoken of: “ Reign nndispnted over tlie waters, 



over the trees, over all that is good and of pure origin. 
Make the just man powerful, and the wicked powerless 
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and weak." A long acconnt of the origin and liisW* 
of Haoma is pat into the month of Zoroaster, and praW 
is offered to him as a person, in extravagant tarius! 
Paradise, health, long life, prosperity, conquest, safety, 
posterity, etc., are among the gifts besought of Haoma. 
He is also asked to Irnstrate the efforts of those who 
would injure the worshipper, and to bring every calamity 
upon him. •“ 

From theso various iuilicaitions we may picture to our¬ 
selves the Zoroastrian reh'gion as practised centuries 
Ta< early l>®fore the Christian era, and long after the 
iitea of time of Zoroa.^tcr. It is to bo noted that the 
W aidste m . ^ygsta contains no mention of temples; anil 
the sacred fire was kept np on altars in the ojien air on , 
elevated places, at most surroimded by a simple wall. 
No image or representation of the gods or genii was 
made; fire alone was sufficient to symbolise them, kept 
up perpetually in gieat stone or copper basins, fefl with, 
the choicest wood. The priests latharvans; taught ^he 1 
holy law, recited the sacred texts and invocations, pro- ' 
pared the Haoma, waslied and kept the sacred vessels, 
and presided at ceremonies of penance and purification. 
They were expected to know the Avesta by heart, and 
had charge of the instruction and initiation of novices 
and students. It appears tliat they were accustomed to 
go from place to place in tho exorcise of their sacred 
functions; and some of them were medically skilled, but 
performed many cure.s by sacred formulas. The holy days 
which the religion prescribed were sufficiently numerous, 
including the l.st, 8th, ISUi, and ‘ 23 rd of each monffc, 
sacred to Ormuzd, the 3 rd and 5 th to (ho Amesha-Spent^. 
and eveiy day had its special spirit or deity. The n<rM 
year’s festival to Ormuzd, and that of the autumnal 
equbox to Mithra, were among the principal festivals;! 
and the dead in general were celebrated on the last ten ' 
days of the year. The contaminations that mStde men 
impure, as we have already detailed them,^ave much 
work to the priests in purification. 

By the time of Darius, Cfaaldsan and Semitic image- 
worship had bfluenced the worshippers of Ormuzd to a 
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extent. Darius placed a symbolical picture of 
fgod on his inscriptions; Artaxerxes II, mseofthe 
...^bted statues and a temple to Analiita, at *®»st 
[ Ecbatana. How the Magians became the priests of the 
^vesta religion we have no clear account. They appear 
■b have been a tribe or caste of the Medes, and probably 
were the inheritors of the primitive Aryan tradition, 

' v^o accepted the Zoroastrian development of it, and ac¬ 
quired gi'eat influence in the Persian empire, becoming 
not only teachers of religion, and prie-sts, but also political 
administrators and advisers; and they appear to have be¬ 
come combined or amalgamated with the priestly families 
I of old Persia. The Sacred fire was carried before the 
Ikiiigs by Magians, and the king’s sons were instructed 
|by them in the religion of Zoioastor. It is doubtful 
vhether at this time they occupied themselves with sooth- 
ayiug, prophecy, the interpretation of dreams, etc.; it 
jinflrable that those oflices were jierformed by the 
haldaean priests. The Greek historians represent that 
tio one could sacrifice in Persia without a Magian. They 
iffered sacrifices at high places, first praying to fire (or 
rather, looking towards the sacred fire.. They sacrificed 
animals, striking them down with a club; but no part of 
the flesh was set apart for the deity, the soul of the 
animal only being required. “ As far west as Cappadocia,” 
says Strabo, “ there were enclosed places, in the midst 
of which was an altar heaped up with ashes. On this 
the Magians kept up the unquenchable fire. Each day 
they went and sang for an hour before the fire, holding 
[ iif their hands a bundle of twigs.” The Magian religion 
: extended even to the cities of Lydia, where Pausanias 
ofllserved their worship. 

The exposure of corpses wa.s but partially practised by 
the ancient Persians, and may have been restricted to 
the prints. Certainly the kings were buried: but under 
the Sassanian monarchy, the dead were exposed according 
to the modehi enstom. 

There can be little doubt that the Avesta anciently 
con^ted of many more books than we have at present. 
Various traditions speak of their number (twenty-one) 
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and contents, and the efforts made to preserve th 
^ Alexander the Great, in a drunken frolic, bd 
Sbroastitoa the palace at Persepolis, which contained 4^ 
nooks. Qj.' then existing complete copies of 

these books, and the other was said to have been taken 
away by the Greeks. The attempts of the Sassanian 
kings of Persia to collect and preserve the Zoroasty^ 
books were rendered futile by the destroying fury of the 
Mohammedans, and those who refased to adopt ^he faith 
of the conquerors emigrated to India, and settled chiefly 
on western shores. They preserved some portions of the 
Avesta, together with translations, commentaries, and 
original works in the Pahlavi language and character, 
which prevailed in Persia from the third to the tenth 
The Pahlarl century a.d. In these Pahlavi textjj wo have 
terta. much of the middle period of Mazdaism, “ wit! 
a strange mixture of old and new materials,” says Dr. "V^^est 
“ and exhibiting the usual symptom of declining powej^, n 
strong insistence upon complex forms and minute details.’ 

The BundahisU is ono of these texts which gives a' 
account of cosmogony and legendary history, dcscTibingl 
Tb* creation under the good and evil influences of 
BuiidahUh. Onnuzd and Ahrimaii, with their conflicts, and 
coming down to early Persian kings and to Zoroa.ster, 
with a brief account of later Persian history. There are 
many references which indicate that this is a translation 
with commentary from an Avesta original. Tlie Bahman 
Yastis a remarkable prophetical book, in which Ormuj 
is said to give to Zarathustra a narrative of the f* 
history of his religion. 

The Shayast La-Shayast is a work about “ the 
and the improper,” or laws aud cu.stom.s about s 
Tbeauiyast. i™purify- 'Tbe nature and degrees of di: 

breaches of propriety, the kinds of good 
and those who can. or cannot perforin them, tne^i 
atoning for sins, various kinds of worship, and an inj 
number of detailed rules are given, showing no elevati' 
mind, but a pedan tic reliance on outward formal purifici 
The Dadistan-i-Dinik, by Manuskihar, a high 
of the Parsees, was written in the ninth century, 
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Bsent8 the doctrines and practice of the modern 
r ujp ^s. The title signifies “Religious Opinions ^ 

I "^^eoisions.” The purpose of the creation of Damsuia-i- 
n is defined as “ for progress and goodness,” **“**'• 
ich men are bound to promote. Man is bound to 
rify and praise the all-good Creator. “A righteous 
n is the creature by whom is accepted tiiat occupa- 
1 which is provided for him, and is fully watchful in 
I worm as to his not being deceived by the rapacious 
jd.” The evil hapix-niug to the good in this world 
so largo an exbuit is attributed to the demons and 
I nion ; but lor this they receive more reward in the 
ritnal existence, and by it they are kept from evil and 
proper actions. Kx(>lutiations are givi-n ii.s to the cx- 
>ure of the dead, liio knowledge by the soul of the fate 
ot the body, the future of the evil and the. good. A 
briUiant pfeture is given of lifiiven, and a very dark 
onewf hell. The sacred thread-girdle is declared to bo a 
sign, of ihe service of the sacred beings, u token of sin 
ended, and a presage of beneficence. The sacred cere- 
anonial is pleasing U> Orintizd, be.cau.so it entirely fulfils 
iis commands, and produ» o.s propitiation of good spirits, 
■te increase of digostiveue-ss, the growth of plants, the 
^■fcerity of the world, and tlio proper progrt*s.s of living 
.Hus. The proper mode of celebrating the ceremonial 
^■escribed; but there is little in it 1 hat adds to the 
es^ntials already described, and mithing that is of a 
very lofty or original character. ^\nothor Tjjggpmt 
Paldavi book, “ Opinions of the Spirit of Wis- oi 
dom,” is of interest for its expreasing the belief 
th^. the “ innate wisdom ” of Ormuzd, a distinct per¬ 
sonality created by Ormuzd, produced both the material 
and s|)irit worlds, and can appear in a personal form and 
give instructions, such as those recorded in the work 
itself. Another similar hook is called by its author “ The 
Doubt-dispelling Explanation,” and defends and exTOunds 
the dualism of Mazdaism, asserting that other r^igious 
can only account for the origin of evil hy degrading the 
character of the supreme Being, or by supposing a cor¬ 
rupting influence to be at woA, which is really an evil 
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spirit. He makes references to, and attacks the inooiW'Si 
tencies he finds in Mohammedan, Jewish, Christian, 
Maniohfflan doctrine. f 

MITHRAISM. \ i 

The recurrence of the name of Mithra in the preoedixiJ 
chapters, from page 7 onwards, wOI already have 
noted; and we must now give a brief account of the | 
obscure cultua which has been termed Mithraisib, which 
soma assert to have been the most widespread religious 
system in the Boman empire ibr some centuries after the 
nse of Christianity, having been even brought into this * 
comitiy by the Boman soldiery (see J. M. Bobertson in 
“ Beh'gious Systems of the World,” 1S’90, pp. 225-248). j 
In the Veda, Mithra is twin-god with Varuna; in ' 
Zoroaster, he is lord of wide pastures, created by Ahura- 
Maada; he was still lord of the heavenly light, and so 
became specially the sun-god, god of light and trntls, of 
moral goodness and purity, punishing the Mithra-Dnij, 
‘him who lies to Mithra’; hence also ho is a judge in 
hell. {8.E., iv. xxiii.) Eawlinson says that Harius 
Hystaspes plaeed the emblems of Ahura-Mawla and of 
Msthra in equally conspicuous positions on the sculpUired 
tablet above his tomb (b.c. 485); and his example was 
followed by later monarchs. The name Mithradates, 

“ given by Mithra,” so often borne by Eastern monarchs, 
is another testimony to the influence of Mithra. He came 
to be regarded as a sort of intermediate between Ormuzd 
and Ahriman, a mediator eternally young, preserving mjn- ' 
kind from the evil one, and performing a mysterious sacri¬ 
fice, through which the good will triumph; and in sojpe 
aspects Mithra was regarded as a female deity, and thereg 
are many Mithraic monuments on whicli the symbols ofl 
KitimU! two deities appear, male and female. The! 
momiMosts. Grssco-Boman bas-relief of Mithras inlaying a I 
bull, in the British Museum, indicates one form of the" 
symbolism associated with this god, and connected with 
the idea of sacrifice and purification; and in other associ- | 
ations a ram was slain to Mithra. We learn from Origen 
that the Mithraic mysteries included a complex represen- 
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of the movemeats of the stars and planets, and of 
rou^isembodied human soul among them. 
jj5*fcoh of the difficulty of comprehending Mithraism 
Ke^y is due to its opposition and proscription by early 
Christianity, and to the secrecy with which its worship 
\s carried on, largely in caves. There are Antagoiiiim 
rinUMr remains of Mithraio altars cut out in®^®>rtotuii«. 

! roctejand he was even named “ Mithras out of the rock.” 


The ^•ite# were probably to a large extent derived from 
those of Zoroastrianism. At the vernal equinox, the deity 
appears to havo been symbolically mourned as dead, a stone 
image being laid by night on a bier to represent the dead 
god ; and Justin Martyr and Tertullian describe initiation 
and other cA'emonics of the worshippers of Mithra, which 


tlicy regarded as imitations of the Christian sacraments. 
We can see in the light of the Greek myth of Persephone, 
that this was no imitation, bnt an early and widespread 
syuitoUsin of the early death of Nature, and the restored 
life of spring-time. Initiation was an elaborate ordeal, 
including trial by water, by fire, by cold, by hunger, by 
thirst, by scourging, etc.; and the worshippers Mithraic 
were divided into ciificrent grades, called after ceremomog. 
different birds and other animals. Tertullian says that 
the soldier of Mithra was offered a crown, which it was 


his place to refuse, saying Mithra was his crown. Mithra- 
isui seems to have had considerable popularity among the 
later Homan soldiery, and to liave been acknowledged by 
the emperors, so that ^lere are many military inscriptions, 
“^yeoHoli In vie to Mithras,”—“ to the invincible sun-god, 
Mithra.” The most usual representation of him depicts a 
young man in Oriental costume kneeling with one knee on 
a prostrate bull, grasjiiug the head and jralling it back 
with his left haiul, while with the right he plunges his 
sword into its neck. A dog, a snake, and a scorpion 
1 drink the blood flowing from the bull, and the sun and 
moon occupy the two sides of the relief. 

There is much curious speculation and fact bearing 
on Mithra-worship, but the study cannot yet be said to be 
placed on a basis of certainty ; and to say that Christianity 
borrowed largely from Mithraism, is quite unproved. 
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THE PARSEES. 


* 

A PEOPLE witliin a jicojile, like the Jews iu England, 
the Parsees have attained and maintained an in- 
flaence and wealth far beyond their numerical proportion. 
Their persistence is in its way as strong" a testimony to 
the power of heredity as any. The people survive by their 
commercial ability; their religion survives with them, 
like Judaism with the Jews. Persecution was long their 
fate, both in Persia and India; the difficulties 
ctnS*” of their struggle for existence have fixed their 
striking characteristics in a mould more tena¬ 
cious of life. May we not say that they have largely 
preserved a pure faith in one supremo beueficent God, 
Ormuzd, and believe them when they repudiate the desig¬ 
nation fire-worshippers, and reject idolatry in all fomSs? 
Eire they revere, fire is the symbol of their god, and they 
do not treat fire lightly in any circumstances; indeed, they 
are the only people who nniversally refrain from tobacco- 
thetr smoking, as ofiTending their religious principles, 
priseipics. Bat they are equally fixed in the determination 
not to defile any of the worlra of Ormnzd, whether earth, 
water, animals, or plants ; and their practices of cleanli¬ 
ness and frequent personal ablution must have contributed 
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greatly to their maintenance in health. The greatest num¬ 
ber of them is to be found in Bombay; they are numerous 
in Surat, Ahmedabad, and other cities of Gujerat; and 
they are to be found in many other cities under British 
Indian rale. Their total number is about 82,0(X), includ¬ 
ing 8,000 in Persia (Yezd, etc.). Their name is derived 
ftoBi their original province. Pars, or Pars, from which 
I^Vsia is named. 

Tfee yarsees, or Guobres, of Yezd have still thirty-four 
fire* temples great and small, but possess very few books; 
and till latcdy were in a very degraded condition and in 
groat poverty, being most unjustly treated by their 
Mahometan neighbours; their condition has, however, 
been mitigated by the persistent efforts of the Parsoes of 
Bomba 3 ' and of t ho British minis!i-y in Persia. At Baku, 
on the Caspian, they stUl liavo fire temples. 

Till recently the pure faith was only preserved by a 
fe\t of the P.irseo priests; and the average priest was 
little but a reciter of jiortions of the sacred AP&nee 
book.s and formulas by rote, without under- catechtam. 
staiullug the lauguage in which they wore written. Of 
late years a catechism of instruction has been prepared 
for the instruction of Parsoe children, from which we • 
learn that tiny are taught that there is one God, Ormuzd, 
and that Zartuslit (Zoroaster) is his true prophet; that 
the religion of theAvesta was communicated to him by 
God, and that it is true beyond doubt; that God is good, 
and that good deeds are enjoined. All evil and wicked¬ 
ness are strictly forbidden. Morality is confined within 
Hiree words, purc-thought, pure-word, puro-deed; truth is 
particularly enjoined. Evil deeds will bring punishment 
(*fter death in hell, and judgment is believed to take 
place on the fourth day after death, determining whether 
the decea.sed goes to heaven or hell. But a future resur¬ 
rection is held out as certain, when God only can save 
any oifo. It is also enjoined upon believers that they 
turn their face towards some luminoas object while en¬ 
gaged in prayer and worship, which must be of frequent 
occuiTence in the day, Angels are believed in, who aid 
mankind in various waj's, and superintend various parts 
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of creation. Prayers are addressed these spirits. Prayer 
is made that the evil may become virtuous and be pardoned 
by the mercy of Ormuzd. There is no propitiation of the 
evil spirits, or praj'er to them. 

The priesthood is handed down by inheritance from 
father to son, although priests may become laymen. The 
ThsionsBt. high priests, or dasturs, are the especia’ 
iiooa. authorities, imposing penances and 
doctrine. The ordinary priests, or mobeds, and 
priests, or herbads, complete the religions orders of ‘the 
Parsees. They have a council, or Panchj'at, composed of 
six dasturs and twelve mobeds, which settles all the 
joint affairs of the Parsee community. At present the 
condition of the Parsee priesthood is one of progresss; two 
colleges, representing the two sects of the Parsees (marked 
by comparatively unimportant differences), have been 
established, under able teachers; and learned works of 
considerable value bearing on the history and ancient 
texts of their religion have been produced by Parsees 
who have studied at German universities and write 
English with fluency. The Parsee community does nob 
make offerings to the priests and to the temples the 
chief or only meritorious work; but its charitable insti¬ 
tutions are numerous, and a Parsee beggar is unknown. 

As to the devotional practices of the laity, a man who 
is very religious will say prayers many times a clay, 
oerotuma albeit in the Avesta language, which he does 
«f tbviai^. not understand. Prayer may be said on rising 
from sleep, after bathing, and after every operation of 
life, before and after meals, and before going to bed. 
Among the strangest and most repulsive of Parsee prac¬ 
tices, to western notion, is the habit of rubbing mrai® 
(cow’s urine) over face and hands, as a specific against 
devas or evil spirits, a prayer or incantation being recited 
at the same time. Devotions at the Parsee fire altars 
are quite optional, and they may be peribrmed 
VasUval*. Ijy worshippers, who usually 

give something to the priests. There i.s, however, a con¬ 
siderable attendance at the festivals, about once a week, 
and at special seasons, such as the six days’ festival in 


declE^iif^ 
tlwB lower 
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tlie middle of winter, celebrating the six periods of crea¬ 
tion, tlint at the spring equinox in honour of agriculture, 
that to Mithra, etc. On the tenth day of the eighth 
month there is a festival to Fravardin, who presides over 
Lthe souls of the departed, when special ceremonies for the 



dead ai'e performed, the towers of silence are visited, and 
prayers said for them in the small temples in the grounds ; 
these are in addition to annual celebrations for the dead 
in each house. New Year’s Day is both a day of religious 
festival and social intercourse, when the fire-temples are 
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visited and praj,'er8 said, looking- towards the altar ot 
sacred fire, visits to friends, with ceremonial hand-join¬ 
ing, follow, and alms are given to the poor. 

The Parses infant, horn on a ground floor, to which ho 
is again brought as soon as he is dead, has his nativity 
Caranonui east on Uie seventh day by a Brahman or Parsee 
iWm- astrologer-priest; at seven years old he is puti-* 
lied with nirang, and invested with the sacred girdle of 
seventy-two tl)reads, representing the seventy-tvrt> cnap- 
ters of the Yasiia. As the priest blesses the child, ^le 
throws upon its head portions of fruits, spices, anti per¬ 
fumes. This is the ceremony of the hmti. Marriages 
are carefully arranged by the astrologer, but are cele¬ 
brated with a religious ceremony, in which the couple 
are tied together by a silken cord gradually wound rouml 
them, wliile a benediction is prontumced in Zend and 
Deathtwd Sanskrit. It is in their funerals that the Par- 
fotBu. sees are most peculiar. A dying Pat^eo v^j|l 
he attended by a priest, wlio repats to him consolatory 
texts from the Avesta, give.s him the sacred Haoma juice 
to drink, and prays for the forgiveness of his sins. The 
4 body is then taken to a ground-floor room from which 
eveiything has been removed, laid npn stones, waslied 
in warm water, dressed in clean white clothes, and laid 
upn an iron bier. The priest, in the presence of the 
corpse, gives an exhortation to the relatives to live pure 
and holy lives, so that they may meet the dcci-ased again 
in paradise. This exhortation consists of the first gatha 
of Zoroaster. A dog is brought in to look at the de¬ 
ceased, this being known as the fiag-did or dog’s gazA 
This used to be looked npn as a means of judging, by 
the dog’s instinct, whether life was really extinct; biA 
it is now explained as securing the passage of tbe soul 
over the Chinvat bridge, over which only the pious pss 
to heaven. The carriage of the body to the towers of 
TbaUtmi silence is cnmniiltod to aspeciat class of Parsees 
ortUwn. called Nessusalar, or unclean, from the work 
they perform. The towers of silence in Bombay are 
constmoted on the top of Malabar Hill, a great home of 
vultures. Built of stone, they rise about twenty-five 
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feet, ■with only a small entrance below. On arriYal at 
the appointed tower, prayers are said at the neighbouring 
fire-altar. The body is then exposed on a stone platform 
■within the tower, so that all fluids pass into a well, into 
which also the bones left by the vultures aro „ 

^ swept. During the three days after death a 
'ntiest constantly prays before a burning fire, 

with sandal-wood near the spot where the dead body 
w^s lifid, the soul not being believed to leave this world 
during that period. On the fourth day after death there 
is a further ceremony for the soul of the departed. Con¬ 
tributions to charities are made in memory of the de¬ 
ceased, and succes-sivo annual, multad, or ceremonies of 
departed souls, keep them in remembrance. 

The well-to-do perform a cei'emony every day of the 
first year after a death; and the last ten days of their year 
are specially set apart for the inuktad. One of tlie rooms 

the house is spi'ciaUy cleaned and set apart, and every 
morning choice flowers and fruits aro placed there, and 
prayers are ollbred in it by the relatives, not only for the 
dead hut for themselves for forgiveness of their past sins. 

Parsees keep their heads covered ilay and night, liavmg 
imbibed an idea that it is sinful to be uncovered. Parse© 
women occupy a inueli higher position than 
among JIindu.s and Mohammedans; and in *• 

recent years wojnen have been admitted to meals in 
common with the men. The family life, especially of 
the well-t<)-do, has much iu it that is admirable. The edu¬ 
cation of women has made great progress among them 
^ recent years. Much superstition still exists about the 
significance of particular days, every day having some 
Special thing for wlucli it is best suited; some days for 
be^nuing a journey, others for choosiug a now house, 
others for soliciting a bride, etc. 

The largest tower of silence in Bombay is about ninety 
feet in diameter, or iiOO feet in circumference, the outer 
(circular) walls being built of very bard stone, faced with 
white plaster. Inside the tower is a circular platform 
extending to its full circumference, formed of large stone 
slabs, divided into three rows of exposed receptacles for 
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the bodies of the dejid, diminisMug towards the interior, 
tlie exterior row being used for men, the middle for 
women, and the inner for children. Each receptacle is 
separated from the others by ridges about an inch high; 
and channels are cut for the purpose of conveying all 
■liquids into a deep liollow, or well, in the centre of the 
tiswer. “When the corpse has been completely stripped 
of its flesh b}'' the vultures, which is generally accom- 
pllshefl withiri one hour at the outside, and when the 
bones of the fleuuded skeleton are perfectly dried up 
by the powerJ'nl heat of a trfjpical sun, they are thrown 
into this pit, whei'e they crumble into dust.” There are 
also four drains leading Ironi the pit to the exterior, open- 
i;,g into lour wells. “ At the mouth of each drain chai*- 
coal and sandstones arc placed for inirifying the fluid 
before it enters the ground, thus observing one of the 
tenets of the Zoroastriau religion, that “ the mother earth 
siiall not be defiled.” The wells have a permeable bot¬ 
tom, which is covered with sand to a height of five or 
seven feet. 

The fbundation-laj ing and the consecration of a new 
tower is an occasion of groat ceremony. After the ground, 
has been marked out and limited -with a thread Foundation 
carried round a large number of nails arranged ,,^ 11^01 
in a circle, prayers are offered to Sraosha, the towers, 
guardian deity of the soids of the dead, to Ormuzd, and 
1 o Sponta Armati, the guardian deity of earth, to de¬ 
parted souls, and to the seven Amosha-Spentas. Those 
.prayers, acknoivledging that it is WTong to contaminate 
the earth with the bodies of the tlead, pray that the en¬ 
closed space, and no more, may be occupied for depositing 
the boclies of departed souls. At the consecration of a 
dokhma, a trench is dug all round it, and then in the 
centre of the tower two jiriests perforin the Yasna and 
VendUlad prayers and ceremonies in honour of Sraosha 
for three consecutive mornings and nights. On the fbiu’th 
morning there is a prayer in honour of Ormuzd; and 
afterwards there are similar prayers to those at the 
foundation. Other services outside the tower follow, 
during and after which thousands of Parsees visit the 
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tower, w} • h. is afterwards closed to everybody. Some¬ 
times the gecbwers are erected by public subscription, but 
private p^Vj>'frequently bear the sole expense, it being 
considered» e^ecially meritorious act to build one. 

Thus, in the midst of antagonistic creeds, persists the - 
religion associated with the name of Zoroaster, a staiidij^g, 
revelation to us of the ideas and worship of long-distai»t 
ages. Reverence and worship-for the groat Orrau55d,flie 
supremo Being, principally typified by the wondrofts fire, 
dread of the evil spirit and anxiety to avoid the evils he 
can bring, and practical charity chioily characterise tliis 
most interesting survival from the past. Learned modern 
Parsees maintain and teach that invocations to spirits 
other than the supreme God do not belong to tho religion 
as originally established by Zoroaster, and tliat i hey may 
all be dispensed with, retaining tho belief in one God and 
in purity of thought, word, and deed. They hold ajpo 
that all their ritual and ceremonies may be altered accord¬ 
ing to the spiritual state and needs of the community. 

[For the best accoant of tho modorn rarsecs anri their present religions 
state, see “History of tho Parsecs,’’ by Oosobhai Prainji Karsha, C.S.I., late 
member of tho Bombay Legislative Council. Macmillan. 1 S 31 .] 
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DOUBTS, DIFFICULTIES AND DOCTRINES: Essays 
for the Troubled in Mind. By J. Mortimer Gkasivillb, M.D. Crown 

Svo, cloth gilt. 9e* ddm f cheap edition, limp doth. Jfa. 

12/6 

THE FAMILY ALTAR; A Manual of Domestic Devotion 

for an entire Year. With BagravlBg^B. Royal 4to, cloth gilt. f«ice 
XSn> dd, / halfooiwocco, Bia. ^ 

6 /-‘ 

PEARSON'S EXPOSITION OF THE CREED. A Mw 

JEditim, carefully Revised by John Nicolls, Editor of *'FuUer*s 
Church History,*' &c. Medium Bvo. cloth gilt. Afc 

8/6 

MOSHEIM’S INSTITUTES OF ECCLESIASTICAL HIS¬ 
TORY. Traiiilu.d,«itb Nom, by Jams, Murdock, D.D. Revited 
by J. SxATOH Rno, D.O. Medium l.o. cimh, St. Cd, 

6/- 

HORNE’S COMMENTARY ON THE PSALMS. AKew 

Edition. Medium Svo, cloth. So, 
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POPULAR RELIGIOUS WORKS. 


JOSEPHUS (THE COMPLETE WORKS OF). Whiston’s 
T ranslation. With Lin aho ArrEMDix, Makginal Notes and En- 
^j^Tlags. Koyal 8vo. cloth gil^ 7a. / half-cal^ l;9a. f Edition 

^ ^ m thinner paper, without Iliustratioos, 0a. 

TTiapmaant edition in cheap and goodf being clearly printed 
and serviceably embellished with views and object-drawmgs, not one of 
which it irrelevant to the mailer."— Dailt Telegeaph. 

STUDENT’S ILLUSTRATED BIBLE DICTIONARY: 
A Cyclopaedia of the Truths and Narratives of the Holy Scriptures. 
Mttpa and Engraylnga. Crown Bvo, cloth, price Sc. 6d, 


CHRISTIAN KNOWlsED OE SGRIRS. ] 

Price One ShiUtnff each; or neatly bound, cloth gilt, Jfa, 6d» 

I Paiey'a Evidences of Christianity. Life and Notes. 

3 Butler's Analogy of Religion. Life, Notes, &c. 

3 Taylor's Holy Living. Life, Notes, &c. 

4 Taylor’s Holy Dying. With Introduction, Notes. See. 

5 Doddridge's Rise and Progress of Religion in the 

Soul. With Life, Introduction, and Notes. 

6 Paley's Natural Theology. Epitome, Notes, &c. 

7 Keith on Prophecy. (Hy arrangementw{*h Authar.) 

8 Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress. Memoir and 100 Ulusts. 

9 Paley's Horaa Paulmse. Epitome and Notes, Ste. 

10 Jay’s Family Prayers. 

II Malleson's Life and Work of Jesus ChrlsL 
13 Letters of Rev. Robert Hall. 

13 Sermons and Charges. Rev. Robert Hall. 

14 On Communion and Baptism. Ditto. 

15 Miscellaneous Writings of Robert Hall. 

16 Notes of Sermons. By Rev. Robkrt Hall. 

17 Sermons and Miscellaneous Pieces. Rev, R. Haix. 

COOK'I^MONDAY LECTURES. 

New Volumes, p Oefa each, doth. 

* OCCIDENT. 1 2 ORIENT. 

** In many respects the best. » . a Most instrucuve aad poweiiui 
j thinking.”—T hk Watchman on “ Orient.” 

Crown Svo, neat cloth, price iB, each. 

1 Biology and Transcendentalism. 

2 God and the Conscience, and Love and Marriage. 

3 Scepticism and Rationalism, &c. 

4 Certainties of Religion and SpeoulatlonaofScIrjnoe. 

Untfiirm with ih* above, la, each. 

DR. NEWMAN SMYTH'S WORKS, j 

1 Ths Religious Feeling. 4 The Reality of Faith. 

3 Old Faiths In New Light 5 Christian Facts and 
3 Orthodox Theology of FomM. 

To-day. 

*•* A Superior Edition UpubUthod of No ), eUik giUy 9 b 0dm 


WARD, LOCK ft CO., London, Melbourne, and New York. 





HIOH-CLiASS PRESSNTATION BOOKS. 


TJffJ SXLECTSD BDtTlOH Of THS WAVSKLMT tfOVsl 

HtcnUoMtly nioitratadwitb Otigt^Ml Dm1(m I^SalMat AMM 

Sup«r-nyftl In, doth gilt. 


I IVANHOe. jflfcM. 
a WAVERLEY. 7 «. «*, 

3 ROB ROY. 7 a, 0A 

4 KEN(LWORTH. 7 *. M 

5 THE HEART OF MID¬ 

LOTHIAN. 7 «. 6d, 


6 QUENTIN 

7ir. g<L 


DURWARD. 


7 THE ANTIQUARY,?*. 
8 QUY MANNERI N^ 


5 THE HEART OF MID- 

LOTHIAN. 7 *. «<l. 9 the BRIDE OF LAMb 

1 MEKMOOR. 7a M 

to THE FAIR MAID OF PERTH. 7a,«* * 

\* Hoi. • aBd 3 One Volume, price 
TkU KdUicn i» CM beH ertr to toe If it 

PttiHitdJrtm m Mtw /tuni ff hpf, tkt ^ptr it tJtirm ^uaitty atuf 
«MX, and ikt ^aiinr canducted wtik tiu <9«eAisr/ carw. X9to JIImo- 
tooftotte nai t mara fannf *h»tehat, but pr^aant etkrmrt 
e^epfweettlxUiofie e/ lAorntiitUm^ HUiorietA IPvraonaaaa, Coa^ 
bumam, ArehiteHural daintlm, Ae. 

** Eaiiched with pictures which add life and reality to the ftthring ' 
namttee. * It eramM ^ AiMautt r-o tpnait %H*h to* mss^ i 
a nm a m m u da t ion a/ anm n mf fhn tUuatrntUma that accomijaiiy the 
story ia due edidon.*'—T hs Dailit TsLiGEArH. 

** jldukUmhip itiMOtmtoA, • , . Considering Ha slae, and th8 
exoenencc of its pr^ncoon, the vMume to <s maff*vol of oheajSftoMi^—> < 
Tm* Timm. _ 

15 /- THE ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF THE YITORLD, for 

the Engltsh People. From the Earliest Period to the Pretmat Time i 
Ancient, MeduBval, Modem. ^ Profnaaly UiaatratPd with High- 
dlUS BlgreTlngS. ComplereioTwo Volumes, royal Bvo, cloth ^t, 
price 7a% deU each ; half-calf or baif-morocco, tSia, each. 

Two kondaomo mnd masHvo Sfefwmee, in which a vast field 
‘of history is surveyed. . * « T^ iUnmtvatlonm d o a orvo apteitU 
jaratoe. « • « lliey ere really Uluatrauve of the text.^— Daily Maws. 

" ChM of tho most oatu a bis mnd eomplots eaetmnk It ts ' 
beautifully printed and profusely tUustrated, and has the look as well aathe 
character m a staadani book. The wwk will form a valuable addition to 
t^ ISbiaiy, useful for reference and instructive in iletaila.**-*NoawfCM 
Asoua. _[ 

7/6 WORTHIES OF THE WORLD. Containing Uves of Great I 

' Men of all Couotritf and an Times. With PorUalto Wd Other BlW- 

tratlQIia. Royal 8vo» cloth gilt, price Th. tftf. 4 half-calf, IMSm 
Thabookis mnoxss il ent onsforfrssmbrmrissrnnd ye w n # 
mettle dneHfMftofse.'^—TNB Gkaphic. 

<. ** We know of nothing in the aaote class of literature equally r w attm W e^ 

iimpmrtimi mnd vmiuAls as these sketcben**—Dsvav Mucvav. 

7/6 EPOCHS AND EPISODES OF HISTORY: A Book of 

’ Monorabl. Day. uid Nouble Events. With ObOllt IDO Wood Sll- 

I (tATlBgl. Royal tvo, cloth gilt. pnc« 7» Sd. f h.lf-cair, Z10». 

- No moro inutrutUve or mtortoindni^ booA oo wf 6o 
ptmoed <M Mo Itands of a youM Ihu ‘Spoeoa and K|>Uo<leo ol BU- 
tniy.'UoBCASTW FaM fMOO. 
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